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THE COURT OF ROME—ITS PARTIES AND ITS MEN. 


T is not our purpose to enter into 

an exposition of the facts which 
have contributed by a long course 
of action practically to modify the 
present constitution of the Court of 
Rome from what it was before the 
French Revolution, so as to substi- 
tute for bodies of more or less in- 
dependent authority, capable of 
exercising a wholesome exchange of 
controlling influence on the State, 
the one all-engrossing and all-cen- 
tralizing figure of an autocratic 
Pope. We take the Court of Rome 
as we find it, without caring to 
show how it has grown into its 
present shape, and we are content 
to look at the features of the po- 
litical group which has the Con- 
vention of September and the En- 
cyclical of Christmas for a frame. 
In its political aspect the Court of 
Rome of the present season lies 
wholly compressed between these 
two great facts, that clasp it like a 
ring whose setting gives its charac- 
ter to the object enclosed. What- 
ever lies without the pale of this 
circle is matter of no immediate 
bearing, for either it has dropped 
away into the rapids of the past, or 
it is still lying in the cloudy horizon 
of a future that perplexes with 
enigmatic possibilities. But be- 
tween these two capital facts, the 
Convention and the Encyclical, that 
stand forward like flanking sup- 
porters, there is to be found concen- 
trated for the moment all that 
survives of the figure and organi- 
zation of the Court of Rome as a 
living and acting political body. 
If we can succeed in grasping the 
features of the group thus presented 
us, in rightly comprehending the 
force of the inward instincts that 
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‘have resulted in the attitude which 


meets the eye, then we may reckon 
on being able to estimate the rela- 
tive value of the elements which are 
circulating in the system, and from 
which, in critical moments, action 
must unavoidably derive its cha- 
racter. 

We start from the premiss that 
the Encyclical and Syllabus of the 
8th December were essentially a 
move made by Rome under the idea 
of thereby meeting the provocation 
offered in the Convention. In 
affirming this we advisedly reject 
the explanations freely circulated 
in Rome, with the view of ascribing 
to the document an origin wholly 
foreign to the grave measure on the 
heels of which it followed so closely. 
The grounds on which we rest our 
incredulity us to the validity of these 
explanatory asseverations will ap- 
pear in the course of this paper. 
The reader will then make up his 
own mind as to their value. All 
we care to do here is clearly to de- 
fine our starting point, in the belief 
that the Encyclical owes its publi- 
cation entirely to the previous 
publication of the Convention be- 
tween France and Italy for the 
evacuation of Rome by the French 
troops. Had that Convention not 
been concluded, we hold that no 
Encyclical of that precise shape 
would have seen the light at that 
particular moment; consequently 
that it is the counter-move made to 
the great political measure afore- 
said by the Court of Rome. But 
this Court of Rome that has thus 
spoken, what is it? How is it con- 
stituted? When we refer to it as 
a political entity, of whom is this 
composed? Who are the indivi- 
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duals that make it up in the body; 
and when we talk of a proclamation 
by its organs, what are the elements 
that have found a mouthpiece? In 
short, that Court of Rome, the 
sound of whose mysterious name 
rings so widely through the world, 
where does it actually dwell and 
live and work in the flesh and 
blood? If we turn for information 
towards the imaginary group we 
have conceived to be flanked by the 
Convention and the Encyclical, 
then what strikes the eye so sharply, 
as to make all else sink into the 
dimness of a mere back-ground, are 
the apparently interclasped figures 
of a Pope and a mighty Cardinal 
Secretary of State; the one beam- 
ing with the expanded ecstasy of 
mystic autocracy, and the other 
shrewdly sparkling with the solid 
massiveness of real and absolute as- 
cendancy, but the two linked to- 
gether, it would seem, in an indis- 
soluble tie of mutual confidence 
and intimate concord of feelings. 
Distinct as this combination would 
look, closer approach will show 
that in great part it is only the 
effect of deceptive foreshortening. 
On looking into the group we shall 
perceive that these two personages 
—apparently so indissolubly knit 
together—are really at some distance 
asunder, and that between them 
there stand well forward figures 
which at first had been quite hidden 
from sight—figures that materially 
modify the aspect of the group, and 
detract considerably from the com- 
manding importance which had 
seemed to belong to the conspicuous 
figure of the splendid Cardinal. 
These two men—Pius IX. and Car- 
dinal Antonelli—whom the world 
looks upon as the twin divinities 
dividing in love the Roman Olym- 
pus, stand really to each other in 
relations that are close without 
being any longer truly cordial, and 
owe their continuance before the 
world in an attitude of unimpaired 
intimacy, to a singular combination 
of qualities in their respective cha- 
racters—in the Pope to an indwell- 
ing weakness that has always made 
him unequal to the effort of openly 
breaking with an influence he has 
long undergone, although often 
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chafed at—and in the Cardinal to 
an imperturbable evenness of tem- 
per, which renders him happily 
indifferent to slights from his ex- 
citable sovereign that would have 
stung a more punctilious Secretary 
of State into angrily stripping him- 
self of the baubles of high office. 
The natures of these two men are 
indeed strangely unlike for partners 
in so protracted an alliance. In fact 
this alliance rests now on the defects, 
not on the qualities of each. Since 
some time the union lasts only be- 
cause both parties are wanting in 
certain senses—the Pope in that of 
moral courage to break to his face 
with a man, the spell of whose un- 
ruffled equanimity he has felt for 
years—the Cardinal in that of moral 
dignity to throw off the emoluments 
and emblems of high office after its 
substance has in great degree been 
taken from him. Once the case was 
otherwise, and originally the alli- 
ance, now kept up but by mutual 
inabilities, was cemented by the at- 
traction which the Cardinal’s quality 
of imperturbable self-possession was 
calculated under certain circum- 
stances to exercise on a mind so 
fluctuating and so liable to flighty 
transports as the Pope’s. But the 
attraction thus exercised depended 
necessarily for its hold on the con- 
tinuation of those favourable cir- 
cumstances which had caused it to 
be first felt. These have, however, 
changed, and the consequence is 
that the attraction has also lost 
much of its zest. The cause of the 
modification is to be found in this, 
that the natures of the two men are 
not of commensurate range, and that 
there are sides in Pius IX.’s charac- 
ter which, when elicited, fail utterly 
to meet in Cardinal Antonelli’s na- 
ture with an appropriate response. 
Those sides were in abeyance when 
Pius IX. .was drawn towards the 
Cardinal; but of late they have 
been developed by events, and it is 
precisely as this has happened and 
as they have not met with congeni- 
ality in Cardinal Antonelli, that the 
Pope has felt his original cordiality 
of feeling towards him somewhat 
chilled. Pius IX. hasa highly sen- 
sitive surface organization, which is 
necessarily excitable and liable to 
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hasty transport; while the essen- 
tially weak and womanish cast of 
his monkish nature is always prone 
to fits of mystic enthusiasm, and 
always is disposed to look at things 
excitedly through the prism of a 
visionary and childish fancy which 
is for ever ready to take fire. But 
as these raptures—so quick to flare 
up—spring from a mere surface 
sensibility, they are as shallow in 
substance as they are passing in 
their manifestations. Pius IX. will 
burst into vehement transports, and 
an hour after you will find him 
without a trace of having been af- 
fected. Convulsion with him does not 
give a really disturbing emotion, 
for his system at heart is lymph- 
atic and all his impulsiveness is 
mere sheet-lightning of the surface. 
Hence the exhibitions of eccentric 
instability, especially in his talk, 
which so often perplex those who 
have to do with Pius IX. ; for where 
feelings have no roots deeper than 
in the skin, they are always liable 
to be made the momentary sport of 
a gusty imagination, itself at the 
mercy of chance blasts. The ground- 
work, however, of the Pope’s nature 
is monkish mysticism. Once it made 
him trustfully pursue a dream of 
Liberalism, the ,fantastic creation of 
his heated brain—now it makes him 
contemplate, through the distorting 
medium of ecstatic horror, the reali- 
ties of life. But there is no quality 
more foreign to Cardinal Antonelli’s 
nature than that of a mystic dispo- 
sition. All that lies in the region 
of impalpability—all that partakes 
of a high-flown essence—ideas of 
superhuman influences, notions of 
desperate heroism and_self-immo- 
lation—in short, all that can please 
the kindled imagination of a 
mystic is without attraction for a 
mind so steadily shrewd and alive 
to the value of positive possession 
as the Cardinal’s, Cardinal Anto- 
nelli is ambitious, but particularly 
of the emoluments and the rank of 
greatness—more so than of its es- 
sence. He entered the Church to 
rise, and that object, pursued with 
indefatigable assiduity, he has ac- 
complished. He is certainly re- 
solved not to allow any offence 
against pructiiio to sting him into 
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resigning his hold on the especial 
prize he has clutched. A character 
of this stamp is not troubled with 
inward enthusiasm. All its native 
impulses and instincts are towards 
material interests. Nor are the 
talents of the Cardinal of an ele- 
vated order. Nature has indeed 
gifted him with a strong dose of 
shrewdness; but instead of being a 
vigorous shrewdness, it is merely 
astute and foxlike. Intuition he 
may be said to have none; but he 
has a remarkable power of self- 
command and unrufiied evenness of 
bearing. He seems never put out; 
and his pleasant affability has been 
a powerful assistant to him in cap- 
tivating the Pope, whose vanity re- 
sents any one presuming to talk to 
him in a tone of authority. This 
native charm of cheerfulness and 
urbanity is the quality to which 
the Cardinal owes his most real 
triumphs, for his statesmanship 
amounts practically to next to no- 
thing. He has never shown any 
initiative or conception except for 
such small devices as a merely cun- 
ning mind may be fertile in. When 
he can strike out one of these tricks 
he is visibly delighted with his 
genius; but the genuine bent of his 
ministry has been to sit still and do 
nothing beyond enjoy the pleasures 
of the hour under the protection of 
foreign bayonets —tiding calmly 
along the stream of Time without 
making any provisions for the fu- 
ture. To bring into spontaneous 
union two men so different in their 
inward natures as Pius IX. and 
Cardinal Antonelli, required excep- 
tional circumstances. These were 
presented by the events of 1849 and 
the violent revulsion which then 
was wrought in the Pope’s temper. 
Suddenly Pius IX. felt dismayed at 
his own work; and, smiting his 
breast, seated himself on a stool of 
penance like a frightened schoolboy, 
who cries to undo what he did, and 
implores to kiss those to whom he 
was naughty. At that moment the 
figure of Cardinal Antonelli was a 
source of comfort to him. With 
that impulsive feeling which is na- 
tural to Pius IX., he was instinc- 
tively drawn in the season of re- 
cantation towards that Cardinal who 
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had calmly stood close to him during 
exciting times, and who never had 
himself exhibited that enthusiasm 
which the Pope now deplored as a 
crime. We can understand how, 
under the circumstances, a mystic 
mind could apply to this particular 
Cardinal the affection which, under 
an impulse to expiate errors, it then 
embraced for absolute reaction. For 
Cardinal Antonelli appeared at that 
moment before the Pope’s eyeas the 
consistent representative of those 
principles which now had been 
found true; and he appeared so, 
thanks to the charm of his respect- 
ful manners, without his wounding 
the Pope’s susceptibility. The art 
of the Cardinal has been great in- 
deed in dealing successfully with 
the humours and weaknesses of the 
Pope’s uncertain character. There- 
fore, as the representative of reac- 
tion was it that the Cardinal capti- 
vated the Pope’s affections; and so 
long as a craving for mere reaction 
contributed the sum of all that was 
desired, Cardinal Antonelli conti- 
nued to retain unimpaired ascend- 
ancy. That period lasted from 1850 
to 1859. During those nine precious 
years of protected restriction, the 
Pontifical Government did nothing 
whatever for its recovery—the Car- 
dinal, with arms akimbo, marked 
his absolute adminstration by good- 
humoured rejections of every sug- 
gestion for Reform, and the spell- 
bound Pius IX. hugged the heaven- 
sent minister to his breast, and 
contented the prickings of his mys- 
tic longings by indulging in the 
innocent labour of decreeing the 
dogma of Immaculate Conception. 
But with the year 1859 there began 
a new epoch, marked by events di- 
rectly calculated to influence the 
mystic fibres in the Pope’s nature. 
As he saw himself the victim of 
spoliation—as he beheld great powers 
leagued together for the practical 
destruction of institutions which, in 
his mind, were identified with the 
existence of the Church and religion, 
it is intelligible how the Pope’s ex- 
citable mind should have become 
affected with visionary ideas. The 
belief in the indestructibility of St. 
Peter’s bark—in the extension of a 
divine protection which would mani- 
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fest itself by miraculous interven- 
tion, lay too near at hand in the 
order of Romish thought not to pre- 
sent itself widely at that moment. 
For the Pope, views of this nature 
had an irresistible attraction, and he 
lent a ready ear to the assurances of 
enthusiasts who dwelt on the cer- 
tain confusion that must overtake 
his enemies if only he would give 
the signal for a crusade. Such sug- 
gestions fell dead against the sober 
shrewdness of Cardinal Antonelli. 
Not that the Cardinal exhibited any 
statesmanlike instincts, except that 
he has always been sufficiently as- 
tute to retain a common-sense indis- 
position to trust in the advent of 
miraculous aid for the defeat of pal- 
pable forces, and to be anything but 
zealous in the advocacy of active 
measures that rely on no better ma- 
terial resources than high-flown en- 
thusiasm. But it was precisely in 
such excited counsels that Pius IX. 
felt disposed to take pleasure; and 
he listened with delight to the sym- 
pathetic effusion of zealots whose 
rapturous assurances contrasted with 
the Cardinal’s tepid temperature of 
mind and merely temporizing in- 
clinations. 

It is from this time that two cur- 
rents of influence have begun to 
run in rivalry to each other in the 
Vatican: the one moderating and 
essentially temporizing, whose re- 
presentative is Cardinal Antonelli; 
and the other headlong and self- 
confident, represented by a cosmo- 
polite combination of fanatics, 
amongst whom the most prominent, 
although not always the most in- 
fluential figure, is Monsignore 
Merode. It is this fact which led 
to the creation of Lamorici¢re’s 
army, and to all the rash acts which 
have marked the Pope’s policy—acts 
which Cardinal Antonelli disap- 
proved, but gave his countenance 
to because he is not in the mood to 
resign his office. There have been 
moments when the ascendency of 
the adverse party was attended with 
circumstances which must have 
been so wounding to the Cardinal, 
that his voluntary retention of office 
proves an absolute determination 
never to give his enemies the plea- 
sure of seeing him divest himself 
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spontaneously of the post he holds. 
On the other hand, the Pope, al- 
though he had repeatedly slighted 
his minister, can evidently not 
bring himself to dismiss him, 
partly from a want of resolution to 
go through the final act, and partly 
from an impression that he has, 
after all, no one more capable than 
the Cardinal to transact diplomatic 
business. Thus a curious and 
anomalous state of things has 
sprung up, attended by a running 
contest between a hot-headed party, 
which, though not allowed to stand 
publicly forward in the first row of 
installed rank, holds in its hand, to 
a large degree, actual power, and a 
minister clothed in all the sem- 
blance of absolute grandeur, but 
who perpetually consents to sanc- 
tion and defend what in his heart 
he does not approve. 

It may be said of this party that 
it has succeeded in usurping the 
very positive, although not easily- 
defined, position of influence, which 
formerly used to be assumed by the 
Pope’s nephews. That nepotism of 
the flesh, which was once such an 
essential feature of the Roman 
Court, has now made room for the 
nepotism of a faction which is con- 
spicuously represented by the Papal 
household. ‘That body is composed 
of individuals from all nations. 
Every Roman Catholic community 
may be considered, as far as tongue 
goes, to have contributed its share to 
the Catholic character of the Supreme 
Pontiffs Court. As regards, however, 
any capacity for properly reflect- 
ing a knowledge of their respective 
countries, feelings, and tempers, this 
look of Catholic composition in the 
Pope’s household is a sham. The in- 
dividuals who figure there are with- 
out exception men of narrow mind 
—types of contracted fanaticism, 
who are incapable of serving as the 
medium for a ray of wholesome 
light. Nor must they be rated as 
more than mere puppets. The 
quality (if this term can be applied 
to so poor a matter) which forms the 
all-in-all of their intellectual nature 
is an impervious coating of bigotry. 
The action of such men on the 
Pope has been disastrous; for his 
own morbid predispositions could 
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not fail to become dangerously 
stimulated by exclusive contact 
with their inflammatory breathings. 
If left to their own genius, their 
fanaticism would have been, indeed, 
comparatively harmless, from the 
general dullness of their minds. 
Monsignore Merode alone of these 
domestic prelates could lay claim to 
some powers of invention and prac- 
tical enterprise. Neither Monsignore 
Talbot, nor Monsignore Hohenlohe, 
nor Monsignore Pacca, have ever been 
credited with the guilt of origin- 
ating any portion of that furious 
policy which they have always been 
unanimous in approving. These 
men have simply been used as chan- 
nels for instilling into the Pope, in 
virtue of the advantages they have 
from their position as his daily 
associates, views and passions which 
other minds have been converting 
into a system. That system rests 
on the principle of uncompromising 
hostility to all modern civilization, 
to every idea popularly identified 
with progress, with civil liberty, 
with the advance of science and 
thought. According to this system, 
all that modern society prizes is of 
devilish origin; and it is the duty of 
Christ’s Vicar on earth to wage a 
war of extermination against it. 
These extreme views proceed from 
a highflown conception of the uni- 
versal prerogatives of the Church; 
and amongst prelates they have 
found their particular champions in 
bishops and cardinals of Germany 
and France. It is especially on the 
non-Italian side of the Alps that 
these exaggerated ideas have been 
most unreservedly broached ; and in 
the Sacred College it is the two 
German cardinals, Reisach and 
Rauscher, who are considered to be 
their keenest advocates. Thus 
there has come to be formed a 
school of cosmopolite composition, 
consisting of divines and prelates 
of various nations, represented in 
Rome by members in various ranks 
of the hierarchy, but which, as dis- 
tinguished by the numerical pre- 
ponderance of non-Italian elements 
amongst its memberhood, has ac- 
quired, in addition to its other 
marks of distinction, a certain poli- 
tical and national colour which im- 
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parts to its actions a character of 
special significance. For on the one 
hand there are in Rome these ex- 
cited Catholics of foreign origin, 
men who are bent on an immediate 
erusade, and on the other hand 
there is the bulk of the Italian and 
especially Roman prelates, who have 
small liking for desperate moves, 
and think that under present cir- 
eumstances to gain time, and par- 
ticularly to abstain from envenom- 
ing matters, ought to be the policy 
for the Holy See to pursue. An 
antagonism is thus tacitly produced 
(in Rome antagonisms hardly ever 
cease to be tacit) which takes the 
form of a struggle between prelates 
who inwardly consider themselves 
the only legitimate administrators 
ef the political functions of the 
Roman Court, and a set of excited 
enthusiasts from the northern side 
of the Alps, who have been largely 
invading that province which the 
former think themselves entitled to 
own exclusively. It is a strange 
phenomenon to see the temporal 
power practically productive of an 
influence which would rather miti- 
gate than stimulate the fury of the 
struggle now waged in its behalf. 
But a habit of practically governing 
human conditions always imparts 
some degree of prudence; and this 
lesson has also not been quite lost 
on those in whose hands has long 
resided the government of the States 
of the Church. Since centuries 
those hands have been purely 
Italian; for although a universal 
principle is sought to be set up at 
present in behalf of these States as 
the domain of all Catholics, in 
reality they have been an endow- 
ment for Italian prelates alone ever 
since Hadrian Vi. These Italian 
prelates administered these same 
States in troubled times not with- 
out success: they have acquired not 
indeed a very elevated order of 
statesmanship, but yet a tradition of 
diplomatic skill and governmental 
adroitness that have been practi- 
cally evidenced, and the knowledge 
whereof has not been quite blotted 
out in the minds of those who in 
virtue of their birth are the repre- 
sentatives of an Italian element in 
the ecclesiastical world of Rome. 
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With an ill-suppressed jealousy do 
these prelates look on the sudden 
influx from abroad of wild zealots, 
promoting with mad impetuosity 
the adoption of measures whose 
rashness it is shrewdly felt must 
imperil terribly the safety of that 
estate which it is the merit of Italian 
skill to have preserved so long. It 
is a@ common remark in certain 
circles of Rome, that unfortunately 
the old and approved traditions 
of policy have been discarded for 
the wild inspirations of foreign 
adventurers, who personally have 
nothing to lose if their counsels 
were really to ruin the States of the 
Church. Within the range of a 
common antagonism to the sugges- 
tions of a vehemently fantastic and 
foreign party, these Roman prelates 
of the old school concur in Cardinal 
Antenelli’s temporizing spirit in so 
far as it is directed merely to break 
the force of this particular in- 
fluence; although it would be a 
great mistake to infer that they are 
disposed to devote themselves cor- 
dially to his support as minister, 
or express admiration for the mea- 
sures of his administration. On the 
contrary, Cardinal Antonelli is pro- 
bably the object of as much criti- 
cism and jealousy and personal 
hostility on the part of these same 
prelates as ever any minister was. 
This, however, is only the ordinary 
fate of all Cardinal Secretaries of 
State in Rome, who always reside in 
the centre of a world alive with 
personal passion, the action of 
which they never escape feeling in 
the end. A point of real impor- 
tance, however, is the spread in 
ecclesiastical circles, that are specifi- 
cally Roman, of a feeling of in- 
ward hostility, not individual and 
spasmodic, but compact and corpo- 
rative, although at present still sup- 
pressed, and flowing in underground 
channels, against the set of so-called 
interlopers who are charged with 
overthrowing the sound maxims of 
the Roman Court, with impelling it 
to ruin by their foolhardiness, with 
recklessly staking by their mad 
course the interests of the Church 
and of churchmen: a feeling of 
prospective, not of immediate in- 
fluence, but which contains within 
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it elements for a marked division, 
that apparently wants but a safe 
occasion for bursting into staring 
prominence. 

The ill-feeling which we believe 
thus to pervade a numerous and 
distinct section in the ecclesiastical 
world of Rome, is stimulated by the 
decided dislike against a particular 
corporation with which the cham- 
pions of an ecstatic policy have allied 
themselves closely. Beneath the 
ever smooth surface which is pre- 
sented by the decorously deferential 
deportment of clerical Rome, there 
lurks as much compressed passion 
and anger and envy as ever have 
distracted the most secular court. 
Especially keen is the jealous sensi- 
tiveness on the score of what is due 
in rank and position and influence 
—a sensitiveness rather pointedly in 
contrast with the professions of 
humility for ever on the lip. The 
quarter where this feeling has ever 
been particularly strong is that of 
monastic congregations. These 
brotherhoods—impelled by the na- 
ture of their narrow constitutions 
to an exaggerated estimation of their 
specific foundation—of the especial 
merit of their particular founder— 
have ever been intensely jealous of 
any marked preference shown to one 
brotherhood over the other. The 
bitterest party passions have often 
burned hotly on the ground of such 
supposed preference within the 
seemingly so loving atmosphere of 
societies, where all alike profess to 
have turned away their minds from 
all thought of the world and its 
interests; and all alike profess to 
find their delight in being steeped 
in peaceful contemplation of hea- 
venly objects. From the intensity 
which has been thrown into contests 
of this nature, one wouid be tempted 
to surmise that the sense of per- 
sonal pride, so strictly repudiated by 
those who profess monkish vows, 
was here viewed by the members of 
all sides in the light of a religious 
duty of homage to the specific di- 
vinity of their founder. At all 
events it is an historical fact that 
repeatedly the Court of Rome has 
witnessed vehement, although not 
necessarily clamorous, opposition to 
any particular confraternity that 
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might have acquired especial in- 
fluence for the time. 

There is, indeed, not one of the 
great and leading orders that at 
some time or other, in a period of 
exceptional success, has not had a 
run of this kind against it. But all 
these oppositions were as ephemeral 
as the casual ascendancy which 
kindled them, with the exception 
of one. ‘That exception is justly 
furnished by the order which has 
taken up a position essentially differ- 
ing in the scope of its importance 
from that which others have ever 
been able to assume—the Society of 
the Jesuits. This is not the place 
to enter into any exposition of the 
points which must always constitute 
an essential distinction between the 
organization of the Jesuit order and 
every other that has hitherto existed. 
It is enough for the purpose that 
engages our attention to note the 
fact that the instinct of all confra- 
ternities has systematically con- 
curred in deep feeling of jealous 
hostility against the exceptional con- 
stitution and superior pretensions of 
this singular body; and above all 
that at the present moment this feel- 
ing has been intensified by profound 
irritation at the asserted extension 
of late to almost absolute ascen- 
dancy of the influence of this So- 
ciety over the minds of those who 
are in possession of authority. it 
is no easy matter with the guarded 
nature of Romish ecclesiastics to 
arrive at the conviction that one 
has been able to see the feelings that 
really lie near their hearts. Yet we 
will venture upon the confident 
assertion, that bitter resentment at 
the extraordinary influence which 
the Jesuits have succeeded in usurp- 
ing over those whose voice is now 
absolute in the government of the 
Church, is the feeling which most 
pointedly possesses those who can 
lay a claim to any degree of inde- 
pendence amongst the ecclesiastics 
living within the actual precincts 
of Rome. We venture to affirm that 
wherever access can be obtained to 
the confidential outpourings, be it 
of monks that languish in neglected 
cells, or of secular priests who for 
some cause have not succumbed to 
the reigning influences, their burden 
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will be angry complaint at the ex- 
cessive power to which in recent 
years the mysterious Society of 
Jesuits has attained. 

To.drag to light in a distinct 
shape the influence so universally 
testified to in a whisper is a mat- 
ter of difficulty. That noiseless 
stealthiness of gait, which is so 
marked a feature in the carriage 
of the individual Jesuit, extends 
also to the manner in which the 
Society works as a body. While 
it is felt how the minds of those 
who rule and govern the Church 
have been completely secured with- 
in a net, inquiry is baffled to detect 
the hands that spun and threw this 
net—the precise season when it 
was flung, or even the arms that at 
this moment keep it in position. It 
is in accordance with the principles 
of the Society not to make a need- 
less exhibition of its personal exist- 
ence, to seek for essential power 
with as little display as possible, 
and to volatilize as far as can be 
the influence which is so inde- 
fatigably striven for. Real posses- 
sion, and not show, is the object 
the Society cares for. The con- 
spicuous high places of office are 
not, therefore, what the Jesuits 
seek to compass; but rather the 
unobtrusive and seemingly humble 
posts of those intimate attendants 
upon great dignitaries, who acquire 
full confidence and obtain the means 
for insensibly instilling views and 
feelings into fascinated hearts. It 
is here that are displayed the capa- 
bilities of that mysterious organiza- 
tion which makes the Society so 
formidable. While the eye of a 
stranger will probably fail to detect 
one professed member of the Society 
amongst the prelates who figure 
with the emblems of rank, the So- 
ciety has made good its hold on 
those with whom those prelates con- 
sort, and especially on the confes- 
sionals to which they resort. It is 
through this mystic function of in- 
ward confidence that the Jesuits 
particularly operate. At the present 
moment the Jesuits have succeeded 
in becoming the spiritual advisers 
of almost every member of the 
Papal Court, and of all those sec- 
tions of the lay society in Rome 
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that, from their rank, stand neces- 
sarily in relation more or less close 
to the Sovereign and his Court. 
The most fashionable confessors, the 
most popular preachers in Rome are 
now all Jesuits; and immense is the 
tacit influence which they command 
in virtue of these positions, while in- 
sensibly they have made their own 
the university and the schools in the 
Papal States. It is an influence of 
too subtle a nature to analyze, but 
it is one whose positive action is 
most formidable. Even Cardinal 
Antonelli, who is not naturally pre- 
disposed in this sense, has been un- 
able to keep himself clear from the 
mysterious influence of a body he 
looks on with dislike and fear, 
and his confessor is 2 member of 
the Society. In addition to these 
favoured posts for operating di- 
rectly upon individual hearts, the 
Jesuits have contrived to introduce 
themselves largely amongst the 
working members of the congrega- 
tions upon whom devolves the real 
business of elaborating the decisions 
and proclamations of the Roman 
Court. The cardinals and prelates 
who figure as the official represen- 
tatives of these bodies, are content 
to receive their inspirations thus 
from Jesuit assistants who are in- 
different to public recognition of 
their essential labours. It is in this 
noiseless and underground method 
that, true to its traditions and to its 
mysterious organization, the Society 
has proceeded until, according to the 
testimony of those best able to look 
into the anatomy of the Roman 
Court, the action of the Society’s 
influence ‘has attained the propor- 
tions of an overgrown upas-tree, 
casting the unwholesome blot of its 
outspread and dank shadow over 
the whole brain of the Church's 
government. 

It is not, however, within the com- 
pass of any human stealth to pick its 
course so lightly as to avoid leaving 
behind some trace that can bring 
home conviction. With all this 
mastery in self-restraint, and all the 
severity of their discipline in unos- 
tentation, the Jesuits have yet been 
unable to repress some burst of self- 
betraying triumph, and to avoid em- 
ploying some modes of procedure that 
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necessarily have brought them before 
the public. On the 2oth November 
last, the mighty fane of St. Peter’s 
gathered within its vast walls a 
throng of human beings eager to 
look upon a gorgeous and rare rite 
that day to be celebrated in the 
great temple. It was indeed a 
scene of gorgeous splendour—a 
scene admirably rich in all those 
points of pomp calculated to attract 
a mind prone to ecstatic awe; to 
inflame a sense for mysterious and 
mystic worship which flashed upon 
the spectator as that morning he 
stepped inside that grandest build- 
ing raised by man—the work of his 
hand which nearest arrives to being 
the expression in stone of a crea- 
tion and of space. On that day this 
noblest of shrines was decked out 
with a profusion of bright hangings, 
and a blaze of tapers which quite 
killed the sun’s rays by its flood of 
light, while the beauty and taste of 
the designs in which these count- 
less candles were architecturally 
disposed imparted to the decorations 
a singular effectiveness. All the 
doors leading into the atrium were 
thrown wide open, and yet black 
streams of pushing spectators flowed 
through them on and on without 
break, until even the vastness of 
St. Peter's wore the look of a 
peopled building. Amongst the 
crowd that flocked in so bigly, 
many were the curious strangers 
from over the sea and the Alps, 
hurrying to see the great sight of 
the day. Few of these, however, 
had an understanding of what the 
scene really meant upon whose gor- 
geous show they gazed intently. 
Perhaps, indeed, some might have 
gleaned an inkling if they caught 
up broken words which dropped at 
moments from the taciturn lips of 
friars of all orders who stood and 
roamed about St. Peter’s in sullen 
knots. But only few of the strangers 
who figured so numerously that 
morning will have been able to 
gather the true import of the glit- 
tering ceremony they were looking 
on. 
That ceremony was being per- 
formed in celebration of a new saint. 
Another had been added to the host 
of the beatified by the decree of 
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Pius IX., and it has always been 
customary that such a promotion 
should be kept holy by him who 
had been thus able to swell the 
heavenly hosts with a _ recruit. 
These promotions have not been 
scarce of late; on the contrary, Pius 
IX. has been particularly favoured 
with an exceptional plentifulness of 
individuals found deserving of the 
exaltation; and Rome has seen, in 
the three last years, a quite unusual 
number of canonizations and beatifi- 
cations. It was not, therefore, the 
merit of the occurrence which gave 
a real peculiar interest to this parti- 
cular beatification. That was de- 
rived from the nature of the indivi- 
dual selected as the object of ova- 
tion, and from the interests that had 
succeeded in obtaining it for him; 
and they themselves were therefore 
celebrating a public triumph in the 
achieved exaltation of the man 
whom they had been strenuously 
supporting in the contest for 
heavenly honours. Who, then, was 
this new saint whose promotion 
gave occasion to the gorgeous dis- 
play of pomp and ceremonial? It was 
the great Jesuit controversialist and 
indefatigable missionary against the 
rampant heresies of Protestant 
Germany, Canisius; the man who, 
of all others, could claim to be the 
type and representative in his life, 
his teaching, and his doings, of the 
peculiarities which constitute the 
essential characteristics of the action 
of the Society and the particular 
claims it puts forward to special 
merit. All that goes to make up 
the most striking section of the his- 
tory of the Society of Jesus, and ex- 
hibits ina striking degree its distine- 
tive features, lies embodied in the 
figure of the man who was the fore- 
most champion in the great crusade, 
mainly due to the services of the 
Jesuits, which again permanently 
recovered to the Holy See a large 
portion of heretical Germany. For 
Canisius was not merely a mission- 
ary full of zeal and controversial 
vigour, distinguished principally by 
his readiness always to do public 
battle for his religious convictions. 
Canisius was an administrator and 
organizer as well as an unflinching 
member of the Church purely mili- 
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tant. It is not only the victory won 
in Germany over Protestants, but 
also the manner in which that vic- 
tory has been turned to account, 
which are indissolubly connected 
with the name of Canisius. It is 
he who instituted in Germany the 
Jesuit seminaries that permanently 
exerted so vast an influence upon 
that country; it was he who com- 
posed a catechism which became 
the text-book not only of these 
schools, but generally of all Catholic 
foundations in those parts ; and it was 
he who elaborated and defined and 
introduced that peculiar method of 
instruction which became system- 
atically observed in the important 
seminaries directed by the Society. 
Therefore Canisius, even more than 
Loyola, may be considered the type 
and representative of the system 
and spirit that dwell in the Society 
of Jesus; for Loyola expressed only 
the elementary impulse of a certain 
enthusiasm not yet reduced to form, 
but Canisius represents its matured 
expression, its practical aspect, the 
spirit and the shape within the dis- 
cipline of which this impulse has 
walked on earth. Canisius is the 
hero—the representative man of the 
Jesuits. This greatest achievement 
—the religious reconquest of Ger- 
many—is inseparably connected with 
his memory, as also the perfection 
of his methods of teaching and 
reasoning which they have system- 
atically pursued as most consonant 
to their principles. In the glorifi- 
cation of Canisius, the practical 
action of the Society of Jesus has 
therefore been glorified—a tribute 
of homage the contemplation where- 
of can hardly have failed to inspire 
some bitterness of feeling into not a 
few amongst the many friars of all 
kinds who that morning glided 
about St. Peter's; and which, how- 
ever intelligible a gratification to the 
members of the Society, has not im- 
possibly been on their part as un- 
wise a manifestation of ascendancy 
as it certainly has been a signal 
instance of deviation from the else 
so guardedly observed rule not to 
indulge in displays which can pro- 
voke irritation. On that zoth of 
November, Pius IX., under circum- 
stances of a political nature that 
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intensified the significance of the 
demonstration, promulgated delibe- 
rately his implicit acknowledgment 
of the superior excellence of the 
Society of Jesus, by elevating to the 
highest honours within his gift an 
individual than whom the Society 
cannot boast of a more complete 
representative. Undoubtedly it was 
a great triumph for the brotherhood, 
as it was a public exhibition of the 
absolute power to which its influ- 
ence has attained in the present 
Court of Rome. 

Of the particular sense, however, 
in which this influence has of late 
years been exerted very conclusive 
indications are furnished by a pub- 
lication which is itself an innovation 
on the traditional tactics of the So- 
ciety, and a striking acknowledgment 
of the necessity for new weapons 
to combat the spirit of modern times. 
It is necessary to remind the 
reader of the impossibility of any 
individual action in public by a pro- 
fessed Jesuit. Whatever is done by 
a member of the Society is done 
with the concurrence of its consti- 
tuted authorities, or he becomes a 
rebel and is forthwith subjected to 
penalty. The intrinsic wrong of an 
individual impulse has no connec- 
tion whatever with the condemna- 
tion. A priest may be actuated 
with the most real devotion—his 
impulse may be fraught with essen- 
tial benefit to the Society and its 
interest, and yet if he should ever 
presume to promote these of his own 
authority he will forthwith be liable 
to penance ; for the cardinal princi- 
ple on which the Society reposes is 
the absolute renunciation of indivi- 
dual personality by its members— 
the absolute dependence always 
for motive impulse upon command 
from above. Therefore no Jesuit 
can continue to remain one and 
yet engage in occupations, however 
innocent or meritorious in them- 
selves, otherwise than at the desire 
or With the sanction of his superior. 
The individual Jesuit can never 
exist but as an organ—more or 
less important according to his 
natural capacities—that helps to feed 
a mighty and all-absorbing body. 
When, therefore, we find ourselves 
in presence of a large enterprise with 
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which members of the Society have 
been continuously connected, we can 
have no hesitation in repudiating 
from that fact alone any belief in the 
existence of purely individual influ- 
ence: much more must this be the 
case when without attempt at dis- 
guise the seat of direction for the 
enterprise is publicly located in a 
seminary of the Society in Rome. 
We allude to the periodical the 
Civiltad Cutholica, which, since a 
series of years, has issued from the 
presses of the Society, edited by 
members of the Society, and written 
by members of the Society, who 
make no disguise of their authorship, 
and are located in a house specially 
set apart for them. These circum- 
stances impart a capital importance 
to this periodical. Itis as much the 
avowed organ of the Society as the 
Moniteur is the official mouthpiece 
for the proclamations of the French 
Government. In it the Society of 
Jesus promulgates, with an indefati- 
gable vehemence of argumentation, 
its views on all points of doctrine 
and on all the great questions of the 
day. Originally the periodical was 
issued at Naples; but Ferdinand II., 
who, with the despotic principles 
imitated also the suspicious nature 
of Philip II., took umbrage at tho 
contents of a report to the General of 
the Society by the editors of this 
paper, and banished them and it 
from his territories. The story is a 
curious one. It appears that in 
accordance with the strict depend- 
ence that pervades the Jesuit body, 
the managers of the Civilté Catholica 
make to their superior a report at 
the end of the year on the success 
and condition of their periodical. 
This report is secret, and meant 
only for the use of the authority to 
whom it is addressed. A copy fell 
however into the hands of the Nea- 
politan police, when King Ferdinand 
was stung to passion by reading 
pungent observations on the obsta- 
cles which the arbitrary jealousy of 
the Neapolitan police put in the way 
of the journal. The effect wrought 
upon the autocratic susceptibilities 
of this inflated despot, by the disco- 
very of such unseemly freedom of 
stricture, was the instantaneous ex- 
pulsion of the guilty parties and the 
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prohibition of the Civiltd Catholica 
in his dominions. 

The paper then was transferred to 
Rome, and the whole talent and 
energy of the Society became directed 
towards making it a powerful pub- 
lication. The rulers of the Society, 
alive to the necessity of coping with 
the spirit of discussion and inquiry 
that has taken hold of the age, re- 
solved on throwing all their re- 
sources of mind and means into the 
task of creating for the periodical a 
position of leading influence in Ca- 
tholic circles. Nothing has been 
spared which could be commanded 
by the expenditure of an authority 
that has at its disposal resources of 
vast influence; and the result has 
not been inconsiderable, for the 
bonG fide subscribers amount, we be- 
lieve, to full twelve thousand. In 
the pages of this periodical there 
will be found, therefore, the running 
commentary by the men who con- 
stitute the Society of Jesus upon 
every question philosophical, doc- 
trinal, or political, which has at- 
tracted attention during recent 
times. Everything which has in 
any degree touched, however re- 
motely, the interests of Rome has 
been amply discussed, reviewed, and 
judged in this publication. Now, if 
we turn over the pages of this perio- 
dical we shall find that the views 
advocated therein with so much 
warmth are precisely those which 
have been gradually more and more 
adopted by the Court of Rome, and 
which have been gradually more 
and more revealed in the decrees 
that have been promulgated by the 
Holy See. There is not one of the 
great judgments pronounced from 
this tribunal of late years, beginning 
with the condemnation of Giinther’s 
philosophy, which is not the expres- 
sion of what had before been half 
recommended in these productions 
by Jesuit writers; and this holds 
true of the last great utterance by 
the Pope—the Encyclical with its 
appendix. The germ and pith of 
all those propositions in it, which by 
their singularity constitute the real 
importance of this document, are to 
be found in the polemical articles of 
the Civiltd Catholica, and can thus 
be traced directly to the progressive 
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action of Jesuit influence and Jesuit 
inspiration. On this score no one 
conversant with Rome and of good 
faith will venture to dispute what 
we say. The Society of Jesus has 
now grown to be a power in the 
government of the Court of Rome 
of most formidable dimensions — a 
power that at present is in a posi- 
tion to consider itself absolute, and 
is so without doubt; for the hold 
which it has made good on those 
who figure as governors of the 
Church is in great part of that grim 
kind which makes victims shrink 
tamely within the clutch of a bird 
of prey, because they think it im- 
possible to keep free. Pius IX. does 
not love the Society of Jesus; he 
has, on the contrary, personal pre- 
dispositions against it from early 
associations and impressions, and 
which he has repeatedly shown, as 
for instance when he took Passaglia 
under his protection, and facilitated 
his egress from the Society. Yet he 
is practically quite as helpless within 
the meshes of their ascendancy now 
as any poor trapped bird is within 
the prison of its snare. The Jesuit 
influence weighs at this moment like 
a cunning spell on the Vatican, fas- 
cinating some and grimly compel- 
ling others, but leaving none beyond 
its reach. 

Let us now consider how the 
action of the impulses we have been 
describing — refracted, however, 
through the prisms of two diverging 
influences, the passionate and vision- 
ary influence which finds a repre- 
sentative at Court in the flushed and 
dishevelled intellect of Monsignore: 
Merode, and the adventurous, mo- 
derating, especially temporizing 
influence which finds its repre- 
sentative in the small, cold twinkle 
of Cardinal Antonelli’s necromantic 
shrewdness—has resulted in the pro- 
mulgation of the Encyclical, which 
we have no hesitation in persisting 
to interpret as a measure adopted 
with the view of meeting the thrust 
threatened by the Convention. Un- 
able to quote our authorities for 
every statement we advance, we 
must expect to be contradicted 
flatly by those who have taken a 
brief from the Court of Rome; but 
as long as these partizans meet our 
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statements by mere counter asser- 
tions, unsupported by the kind of 
conclusive evidence which it must 
be easy for them to bring forward 
should it exist, we shall be prepared 
to abide by our views. The Con- 
vention came with the same surprise 
on the Vatican with which it came 
on the European ‘public. The as- 
sertions sometimes indulged in of late 
that the Papal Government had re- 
ceived before its conclusion from the 
French a confidential communica- 
tion of its nature—that it had been 
prepared for what was brewing, 
and that it had made known in 
Paris its views on the subject— 
these assertions are drawn entirely 
from fancy. The surprise of the 
Vatican on the communication to it 
of M. Drouyn de Lhuys’s despatch 
of the 12th September was absolute, 
for so secret had been the negotia- 
tions of this understanding that the 
French diplomatic agents themselves 
were kept in complete ignorance 
thereof; while the Nuncio in Paris, 
almost at the very hour when the 
contracting parties were closeted to- 
gether for signature of the Conven- 
tion, reported to his Government 
the utter absence of all stir in the 
world of politics. The knowledge 
of what had happened came there- 
fore with the suddenness of a thun- 
derbolt on the ecclesiastical circles 
of Rome, and the method of its re- 
ception by these was marked accord- 
ing to their characters. The Secre- 
tary of State received the communi- 
cation with unruffled self-possession 
and unaltered cheerfulness. In- 
wardly his feelings were, however, 
of a different nature, for he felt him- 
self tricked, and tricked in a man- 
ner that involves peril to the sta- 
bility of possession, an injury that 
irritates the angry passions of a soul 
dearly loving gain. Under the cold 
pleasant surface of the Cardinal’s 
urbanity, the Convention has been 
kindling an intense, though guard- 
edly compressed, hatred against the 
cunning hand that furnished the 
deadly shaft. But outwardly all 
was smooth and cheerful, and the 
impression made by this bombshell 
was in appearance not a whit differ- 
ent from what would have been 
made by the most ordinary com- 
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munication. On the other hand the 
prelates of an ecstatic complexion 
burst forthwith into an hysterical 
chorus of rhapsodies, culminat- 
ing in convulsively shrill screams 
of horribly wild incoherence about 
how the day of God’s blessed resto- 
ration to his own was now at last 
visibly dawning in the Convention ; 
according to some a device of 
heavenly cunning imparted to the 
Emperor Napoleon for making the 
sacrilegious folly of impious Italy 
work its own destruction ; according 
to others a devilish train laid in 
truth against the Holy See, but 
which would explode backwards 
to the sending up of the Evil One 
himself into the air; while in spite 
of their shrieks of professed confi- 
dence these prelates were yet visibly 
shaken with spasms of furious anger. 
All this, however, was put on for 
the public—the cheerful indifference 
of Cardinal Antonelli and the whip- 
ped-up ebullitions of confident pre- 
dictions by the fanatics; and both 
parties spoke and bore themselves 
differently when they met in council 
upon what should be done by the 
Pope under the circumstances of the 
case. There was only one point on 
which all agreed—some from policy 
others from conviction. The serious 
nature of the Convention was to be 
treated asachimera. That it even 
should have entered the head of the 
French Emperor to carry out the 
stipulations in the Convention was 
to be laughed at as an absurd idea. 
When the two years were passed, 
the French garrison, it was said, 
wouid still continue to do the same 
duties in Rome it had fulfilled for 
fifteen years ; and to be under a dif- 
ferent impression was to exhibit a 
marvellous capacity for misappre- 
hension. ‘The Convention was a 
diplomatic move of indeed grave 
consequences for Italy; but as re- 
garded the Holy See it would be, 
and never was meant to be otherwise 
than, a dead letter. As soon, how- 
ever, as the question came to be to 
decide on the steps to be taken in 
consequence of the Convention, this 
symphony of expressed opinion 
ceased. Cardinal Antonelli, by na- 
ture disinclined to all measures of a 
startling and bold kind, advocated 
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as ever a policy of abstention. With 
characteristic aptitude for picking 
out small creeping-holes, the Cardi- 
nal, congratulating himself on his 
dexterity, darted on the fact that the 
Convention had never been brought 
to the knowledge of the Pope, as a 
happy plea for quite ignoring its 
existence and continuing to drift on 
in hope of better luck. The Con- 
vention has formally never been com- 
municated to the Papal Government; 
and the French despatch of the 
12th September, recapitulating the 
grounds for evacuating Rome and 
giving advice for timely measures to 
be adopted by the Pope (the only 
document that has been handed to 
the Papal minister), makes no allu- 
sion to the Convention, signed three 
days later, and of whose existence 
we believe the French ambassador 
himself to have been ignorant at 
the time. So tame a policy was 
quite contrary to the passionate as- 
pirations of the ecstatic party. The 
case was one of dire affront to the 
Holy See; as such it touched to the 
quick the hearts of all true Catho- 
lics, who now would only want the 
Pope to speak the word to come 
to his rescue. Between these rival 
views a contest ensued in the 
Papal councils; various were the 
more or less adventurous projects 
put afloat and talked of until Car- 
dinal Antonelli’s adroitness suc- 
ceeded in devising a compromise. 
The Catholic Powers, whose sympa- 
thies were known, were to be got to 
express their readiness to furnish to 
the Pope, with the concurrence of 
France, the means for material pro- 
tection, should he stand in need 
thereof after the evacuation of Rome. 
In this way the onus would be 
thrown on the Emperor of appearing 
publicly in the invidious character 
of the obstacle that forbade the 
Faithful indulging in their affections 
for their Pontiff, if he were to refuse 
his concurrence, while the means 
would be offered to the Pope of 
easily eliciting, without having re- 
course to violent demonstration, 
that formidable, though dormant, 
power of Catholicism in France 
which it was confidently said the 
Emperor would never dare to con- 
front. Unexpectedly a bitter disap- 
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pointment dashed this little project. 
The Austrian and Spanish Govern- 
ments announced themselves to 
be disabled from making the sug- 
gested declaration of their readiness 
to give material assistance by the 
now recognised Jaw in politics of 
non-intervention. Cardinal Anto- 
nelli contemplated, we believe, to 
reproduce his} project in another 
shape. He meant to submit the 
news of the French despatch of the 
12th September to criticism in an 
elaborate note, which he proposed 
despatching and rendering public as 
a manifesto immediately after the 
actual vote in the Italian Parlia- 
ment for the transfer of the capital 
—a note in which he would review 
the whole position, give the grounds 
why the Pope must decline the sug- 
gestions advanced by the French 
minister for the creation of an army, 
and by expressing the Pope’s de- 
termination to leave the settle- 
ment of his future condition to 
Providence and the devout feel- 
ings of the Catholic world—in 
other words, an appeal ad misericor- 
diam that could be made a text of 
by fiery bishops. This, however, did 
not satisfy the extreme party. The 
unexpected defection at a pinch of 
powers so Catholic and so Conserva- 
tive produced violent irritation ; and 
the cry was raised how the Evil One 
was visibly stalking into the very 
heart of orthodoxy, since even Spain 
and Austria had not hesitated to 
express their deference to new prin- 
ciples that contravened their duties 
as obedient sons of an absolute 
Pope. Matters had reached a pitch 
when it was indispensable for the 
Pope to fulminate a bolt of repro- 
bation that should wither up the 
rapidly-extending element of defec- 
tion that so manifestly was decom- 
posing society. ‘The doctrine of 
non-intervention was the devilish 
invention that was breaking up all 
the landmarks of existing institu- 
tions. Against it, therefore, was it 
frantically shouted thata blow must 
be dealt with all the weight peculiar 
to the Pontifical arm. Supremely 
distasteful to the Cardinal, such pas- 
sionate purposes were to Pius IX. 
not without attraction, and that at- 
traction became irresistible when 
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their instigators bethought them- 
selves of certain formulas, already 
familiar to the Pope, and showed 
how these might be made to figure 
in support of the occasion. The 
difficulty that presented itself at 
first sight was to find a fitting form 
for a denunciation in the grand 
style of Pontifical authority against 
a point of politics so purely techni- 
cal as that of non-intervention. The 
Holy See has ever been rigorously 
careful to preserve in its utterances 
a tone of grave and general applica- 
tion conformable to its peculiarly 
canonical pretensions. 

Since a period, dating back to the 
beginning of the last decade, the 
theologians of the Roman Court 
have been engaged in considering 
the nature of certain opinions, 
which had been reported as sus- 
picious. The original opinions, so 
subjected to inquiry, were the out- 
flow of one or other of the liberal 
schools in the Church, and stood 
connected, more or less directly, 
with Giinther’s philosophy, the 
teaching adopted by the Louvain 
professors, and the cognate intellec- 
tual manifestations that have been 
the events of our times. The former 
movers in this inquiry were the 
Jesuits; and for years Passaglia was 
specially engaged in this investiga- 
tion, which was then prosecuted 
with all the traditional prolixity of 
Roman processes, But Passaglia 
left the society—some of his col- 
leagues who were not Jesuits got 
other destinations, and the labour 
fell into hands that worked less de- 
liberately, but also with a rasher 
zeal. When the bishops met in 
Rome, and gave their opinions in 
behalf of the necessity for a tempo- 
ral power, information reached a 
few persons that a startling cata~ 
logue had been drawn up of propo- 
sitions to be pronounced deserving 
of condemnation; but this was 
steadily asserted to be without foun- 
dation. On the 25th October, 1862, 
however, there appeared in Passag- 
lia’s weekly paper, // Mediatore, the 
Latin text ofsixty-one Theses ad Apos- 
tolicam Sedem delate, and every one 
of which had appended to itits speci- 
fied and circumstantial sentence of 
condemnation. The publication made 
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a sensation in Rome, and was indig- 
nantly branded as a piece of wicked 
forgery. The assertion thus so 
solemnly advanced is now irrevo- 
cably confuted by the deed of the 
very men who were loudest in 
making it. Unless Passaglia is in- 
deed an imp of the Evil One, who 
has a supernatural gift of mischiev- 
ous forescience, the documents he 
published must be the rough sketch 
of the Syllabus that has been at- 
tached to the Encyclical. Unfortu- 
nately, space forbids our analyzing 
the differences in the two docu- 
ments, and marking the modifica- 
tions that have been introduced, 
manifestly with the sole view of 
sharpening the point of denuncia- 
tion against special and concrete ob- 
jects. Indeed the curious document 
preserved in Passaglia’s little-read 
periodical would now be well worth 
study. It was of this draught that 
the counsellors for active demon- 
stration then bethought themselves, 
as a document that had the recom- 
mendation of having already re- 
ceived the Pope’s real, although 
not formal, concurrence, and con- 
taining in germ all that might be 
wanted in the way of condemnation. 
Accordingly the document was re- 
modelled, so as to give greater pro- 
minence to points before but indi- 
cated. The numbers of propositions 
were swelled to eighty—the last 
section in the Syllabus, treating of 
errors relating to Modern Liberalism, 
was added ; and finally, in the room 
of a general dissent from the propo- 
sition that the Gospel teaching of 
mutual help does not extend to an 
obligation to come to the rescue of 
lawful princes when unjustly as- 
sailed, there was inserted the start- 
ling proposition LXII., which brands 
with unreserved condemnation the 
proclamation and observance of the 
principle called non-intervention. 
The extraordinary import of this 
sentence is revealed by its unpa- 
ralleled wording. The Holy See has 
never before issued an absolute 
injunction about observance. To 
do so indirectly, contrary to its 
unvarying doctrine that, however 
immutable must be abstract prin- 
ciples, and as such, therefore, never 
to be departed from in dogma, the 
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practical question of their observance 
must depend upon the circumstances 
that attend a case, and cannot con- 
sequently be made the subject of 
absolute and unalterable injunction. 
It is impossible to explain away the 
extraordinary intention expressed in 
the adoption of a form of utterance 
so wholly at variance with all pre- 
cedent. The Court of Rome is the 
most scrupulous observer of tra- 
ditional form, and it is preposte- 
rous to advance the plea that the 
knowledge of the meaning of the 
terms used had dropped out of the 
minds of the writers of the Syllabus. 
The mere attempt to foist off such 
an assertion is a most audacious pre- 
sumption on our ignorance. The 
men who have composed this as- 
tounding Syllabus are men who have 
had all the training of the Jesuit 
schools —are perfectly conversant 
with the real meaning of words, and 
know all the ins and outs of those 
intricate formalities which have been 
devised by the quibbling ingenuity 
of Curial Legists. What is written 
in the Syllabus has been written 
deliberately—what is novel therein 
has been introduced knowingly, and 
any explanation to give a modified 
sense to its original meaning must 
be an after-thought, which ought to 
have no weight, except as a possible 
sign of a desire to get out of what 
has been discovered to be a mistaken 
groove. The Encyclical and its Syl- 
labus were launched in fury against 
the detestable innovations in poli- 
tics which had been put forward by 
Catholic Powers as the obstacles in 
the way of their zeal; they were 
the work of the Jesuit party acting 
upon the Pope through the channel 
of the high-flown fanatic intoxicated 
with mysticism—and that work was 
pushed through sorely against the 
wish of Cardinal Antonelli, who 
then blandly accepted what he saw 
that he could not prevent. The 
contents of this fulminating effu- 
sion, which touch other matters, 
had been long under discussion, and 
might have yet remained a good 
while in the recesses of ecclesiastical 
congregations had they not been 
wanted to impart an appearance of 
comprehensive range to a fulmina- 
tion which at this moment was dis- 
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charged against a point of politics 
too technical and too concrete by 
itself for a Pontifical sentence. 
Although beyond the strict scope 
of a paper that purposes to recount 
the nature of that which is at pre- 
sent in existence at the Vatican, 
the question as to the upshot to 
which must lead the strange dispo- 
sition of influences we have been 
attempting to portray, is one of so 
pressing a nature that we cannot 
close without alluding to it. Specu- 
lation is with reason inflamed on 
the subject of what may come forth 
from the next Conclave. For that 
as long as Pius IX. continues on 
the throne, it is beyond hope that 
any turn should be taken towards a 
policy of compromise, is admitted, 
we suppose, even by the most san- 
guine. The reign of Pius IX., unto 
its end, whenever that may come, 
will be distinguished by the settling 
down more and more deeply of the 
Holy See in the trough of a Jesuit 
and fanatical ascendency, only their 
ascendency will never assume an 
heroic attitude, partly from the 
natural feebleness of Pius 1X., who 
will always falter in a critical mo- 
ment, partly from the moderating 
counteraction which Cardinal An- 
tonelli will always be able in some 
degree to exercise. The acts of the 
Court of Rome will thus bear the 
stamp of passionate origin, and yet 
they will never become really for- 
midable, because the arm that 
wields the authority at the Vatican 
is vacillating, and incapable of 
genuine determination. The spirit 
that breathes in the Encyclical is 
one which, had it been forthcoming 
with vigour, would have laid inter- 
dicts, launched excommunications 
against individuals by name, issued 
direct appeals to Catholicism, in- 
stead of sneakingly letting off in- 
cendiary squibs from time to time, 
and then protesting that there 
never had been any intention to 
charge them with powder. The 
most convincing proof of the degree 
to which the temporal power is 
rotten, is afforded by the utter want 
of greatness of purpose which the 
Pope has shown in his policy. He 
has been pettish and peevish, he 
has scolded and screamed, he has 
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flown into womanish paroxysms of 
transport, and into womanish bursts 
of antiquated cries, but he has 
never once stepped forward with 
the self-reliance of a man who has 
confidence in his cause,and dares to 
trust to the affection which the 
faithful have for his temporal estate. 
And in this way will matters go on 
as long as the present reign lasts, 
deteriorating under the action of a 
noxious influence, which rules in 
the ascendant, only with all it has 
of most absurd and mischievous, 
without being able to break through 
with what it might possibly possess 
of startling and effective. 

If we are to place confidence in 
what is currently circulated in 
Rome, we might expect that mea- 
sures have been taken which ought 
to secure in the next Papal election 
the instantaneous victory of a can- 
didate who will represent the in- 
terests now in the ascendant. We 
ourselves hesitate to hazard any 
predictions. The temper of the 
Sacred College has at all times been 
most difficult to gauge, and we see 
no reason for assuming that there is 
any change in this respect. No- 
thing is more contrary to precedent 
than that the cardinals created by a 
pope, however deferential to him 
when alive, should prove attached 
to his memory. The history of 
conclaves is there to dispel such an 
idea with an overwhelming cata- 
logue of facts. Moreover, the strug- 
gle in a conclave is always not to 
vindicate the memory of a deceased 
pope, but to overthrow the influence 
of the cardinal who was the late 
Pope’s favourite, and has had the 
patronage of the State. Formerly 
it was the Cardinal nephew, now it 
is the Cardinal Secretary of State 
who has to stand the brunt of this 
opposition. It is certainly to be 
expected that Cardinal Antonelli 
has many enemies amongst his col- 
leagues. The very misfortunes 
which have come over the Holy See, 
in part from measures which he has 
really disapproved of, furnish ready 
charges of indictment against him. 
We should say confidently that 
Cardinal Antonelli can count his 
sincere friends only by units 
amongst the Sacred College. It 
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would not therefore surprise us if 
the jealousy and ill-feeling which we 
fancy lurks in the breasts of many 
cardinals, were to prove an imme- 
diate element for anyhow prevent- 
ing an instantaneous election by 
previous arrangement. Itis enough, 
however, to have once introduced 
an element of difference in a con- 
«lave, to lead easily to lengthened 
discussions. Everything concurred 
to prognosticate an instantaneous 
election on the death of Pius VI. 
The state of the world counselled 
imperatively concord—extraordinary 
arrangements amongst the cardinals 
had been made to secure it—when 
the circumstances of the predesig- 
nated candidate having failed to get 
at the first balloting the requisite 
majority by one vote, sufficed to 
spin out the conclave three months 
and a half. On the other hand, it 
must be expected that the anta- 
gonisms which we have dwelt on 
above, between those who are crea- 
tures of the Jesuits and those who 
are disposed to look with an evil eye 
on that society—between the pre- 
lates of Italian origin and those 
from over the mountains—will show 
themselves in a conclave of any 
duration, and will introduce into it 
many cross influences, the practical 
action whereof cannot be calculated. 
It is, indeed,a common opinion that 
the dislike against the non-Italian 
cardinals is so great that it will, 
more than any other consideration, 
have weight with those in Rome to 
accelerate an election at once on the 
Pope’s demise, in accordance with 
arrangements already made. It is 
very probable that secret arrange- 
ments have been made, with the 
Pope’s wish, for the purpose of raising 
to the Chair a man according to his 
heart. We are quite ready to expect 
that the cardinals of the Jesuit party 
will act together with superior 
<liscipline and compactness, were it 
from no other reason than that they 
will from the first know exactly 
what they want, while the others 
would have to acquire organization 
in the Conclave. Still it would be 


rash to trust in the certainty of any 
previous combination being carried 
out, however strong it may appear 
at present. 


The chances that can 
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materially affect the Conclave, and 
to which it is particularly liable, are 
innumerable. It is very well for a 
faction now in the ascendant to 
have cunningly-laid plans for car- 
rying the election by surprise, as it 
is supposed, through means of an 
already ;signed Papal rescript, ab- 
solving the Sacred College from the 
obligation of waiting the prescribed 
nine days after the Pope’s decease 
before proceeding to an election; 
yet in these days of telegraph and 
steam, unless the Pope dies in a fit, 
it will be impossible to hurry the 
proceedings so as not to give time 
to‘cardinals at a distance to reach 
Rome. But leaving mere manceuvres 
out of consideration, it is evident 
that a Conclave cannot avoid being 
affected by the political conditions 
of the moment, and these in our 
times are liable to sudden modifica- 
tions quite beyond foresight. For 
instance, a Conclave before the Con- 
vention would have met under con- 
ditions to produce a different array 
of parties from what would probably 
be seen now. Several cardinals who 
before would have gone without 
reservation with the zealots, are 
likely now to demur from their 
policy in some degree. The truth 
is that in Rome the possibility of an 
abiding Italy has not presented it- 
self hitherto as a likelihood. It is 
only since the Convention, and espe- 
cially the transfer of the capital, that 
the idea of such an event being pos- 
sible is beginning to be entertained. 
Every fact, therefore, which may 
tend to confirm this impression will 
strengthen an element that hitherto 
has exercised no influence, but 
which, as its action extends, will 
directly operate to relax the tenacity 
of a no-surrender spirit. Almost 
exactly half the Sacred College 
bowed to Napoleon I., figured at 
his Court, accepted salaries at his 
hand under the belief that he was 
permanent lord of the ascendant, 
and the same thing will happen 
towards Victor Emmanuel the day 
he can get himself to be considered 
as a king that really has a proba- 
bility of continuing in power. The 
present position of affairs is of a 
nature where every day an occur- 
rence may happen greatly to modify 
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its aspect and materially to disin- 
tegrate the solidarity of the elements 
that have been defiantly rejecting 
all appeals towards a spirit of com- 
promise. At the very moment we 
are writing an incident is happening 
which may have great consequence. 
We mean the attitude which Car- 
dinal Andrea has publicly taken 
up. It cannot be apprehended for 
an instant that he has any prospect 
of becoming Pope; but he has the 
prospect before him, provided he 
does not lose himself by indiscreet 
conduct, such as Passaglia was guilty 
of when he had himself elected 
deputy, to become the influential 
mouthpiece of opinion in the Sacred 
College, which when once expressed 
many of his colleagues will be 
likely to assent to, who would not 
have had the courage to speak them 
first. It is evident from the autho- 
rized report given in the French 
press of a conversation with the 
Cardinal that he is prepared to take 
publicly the responsibility of his 
views. These amount simply to a 
recognition of what has been ful- 
filled, and a desire for the Holy See 
to come toan understanding on this 
base which will secure to it a fixed 
establishment for the future. No 
cardinal has yet uttered anything 
even remotely approaching these 
cpinions in distinctness; but not a 
few we apprehend have been affected 
with them dimly, and inwardly re- 
cognize therein, more or less, the 
expression of their own instincts. 
Hence the position taken up by 
Cardinal Andrea is a very grave 
incident, and we cannot help anti- 
cipating that if he were to appear 
in a conclave, as certainly he means 
to do, without having lost credit by 
any act unbecoming his peculiar 
station, and with the kind of autho- 


rity that could not fail to appertain © 


to a confidential representative of 
his character, able to communicate 
in the intimacy of the conclave, the 
terms which the King of Italy was 
ready to offer the cardinals for the 
security of their dignities—that the 
impression produced would be great 
and lead to much discussion and 
serious consideration. But how 
different is a temper not indisposed 
to take note of propositions of 
this kind from the frantic humour 
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which made the bishops of the 
Church declare the Temporal Power 
little less than a divine institution. 
It is in such insensible changes that 
the pitiless might of time marks 
itselfeven upon the stubborn con- 
stitution of Rome. 

We have supplied the reader, to 
the best of our power, with an 
account of parties in the Court of 
Rome, and must leave him now to 
draw his own conclusions as to the 
precise shape into which coming 
events will there fall. His boldness 
may venture upon casting a horo- 
scope, the particularities of which 
we are too short-sighted to be able 
to decipher at this distance. All 
that we can distinguish are certain 
marked currents of influence which 
seem destined to come into collision, 
but are liable to be materially af- 
fected for better or for worse by 
numerous incidents that can be said 
to be in the air of the times, but 
cannot be prognosticated with cer- 
tainty. Undoubtedly the next Con- 
clave will be a capital event; but 
the impression at this moment is 
that its importance will rather be 
in affording a field on which 
opinions in favour of modification 
will show themselves and acquire 
influence for a future moment than 
in actual and immediate result. 
The feeling of those who might form 
a judgment seems to be, that the 
next Conclave will be marked with 
conclusive evidence of the progress 
made by the sense for a necessity to 
strike out of the groove in which 
matters have been allowed to run, 
but that yet the election is likely to 
rest with the retrograde party, 
which, however, will itself have to 
make concessions to its opponent be- 
fore carrying acandidate. The victory 
would in this case be a modified one, 
and the Pope be more or less neutral, 
a character in accordance with a reign 
of tacitly-admitted transition be- 
tween an obsolete constitution to be 
allowed to drop out of sight, and 
new forms which have to be manu- 
factured. But a reign once pene- 
trated with a consciousness, how- 
ever suppressed, of transition, can 
hardly fail to be more than a reign 
of accelerated decomposition in 
which the elements of disintegration 
must perforce ripen fearfully fast. 
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REGULARS AND VOLUNTEERS. 


HE volunteer movement has 
been so fruitful a subject for 

the press these few years, so suited 
to call forth the: gratulations of pa- 
triotism, and of that form of self- 
exaltation which takes its name, 
that we might fairly expect it to 
have been treated from every point 
of view. Yet there has not been, as 
far as we are aware, any systematic 
attempt to point out the limits of 
its usefulness, to trace the extent of 
the resources which it offers, and to 
distinguish its special features as 
they contrast with those of our 
other defensive arms. To the ac- 
complishing this task it is desired 
in this paper to contribute a few 
thoughts, in the hope that some 
worthier hand may hereafter do com- 
pletely what is here but suggested. 
For our purpose it must be as- 
sumed that there will not be in the 
lifetime of the present generation 
any vital change in our national 
policy. It is not intended to assert 
that the day can never come when 
standing armies will—in England 
at any rate—be subordinate simply 
to an idea of defence, and be held 
far less needful as an accessory to 
a nation’s greatness than is now 
the case. But that day is as yet far 
off, and the tendencies of European 
polity give little hope of its dawn 
being accelerated by recent changes. 
For the present we must hold that 
there is no intention of isolating 
3reat Britain from the rest of the 
Empire, or the Empire from the 
system of administering the affairs 
of the civilized world by combined 
or balanced action on the part of 
the Great Powers. It will not be, 
as we believe, in our day that India 
will be left to Asiatic government; 
our colonies handed over to that 
independence which would make 
their weaker members subjects of 
experiment for the extension of 
Latin kingdoms and Anglo-Saxon 
republics ; and ourselves compelled, 
in default of weapons, to abandon 
the idea of moral suasion or armed 
interference in the case of flagrant 
public wrong done among our neigh- 


bours. On the"contrary, it may be 
asserted, as well from the general ex- 
pression of the national will during 
more than one grave crisis of late 
arisen, as from the saddened con- 
fessions of the peace party, that 
England was never less inclined to 
abdicate her position as a leader of 
the nations in thought and action; 
and that a vast majority of her citi- 
zens hold thatshe should not only 
be armed beyond the approach of 
menace to her own safety, but should 
be prepared, when sufficient cause 
appears, to extend a weighty arm 
to punish insult or redress outrage. 
This being so, it follows, from the 
state of things around us, that a 
permanent regular army — main- 
tained by constitutional form as an 
annual levy for defence—makes an 
essential part of our national system. 
But as that system includes the 
care of India and other less impor- 
tant dependencies, the army at home 
has often been diminished toa mere 
depdt for that employed far off, and 
has left Great Britain almost entirely 
at the mercy of our neighbours’ 
caprice. Itis not in the least sur- 
prising that this state of things, 
when suddenly brought to public 
notice, should have produced suc- 
cessive shocks of ignominious panic 
throughout the land. But it is very 
remarkable that the permanent effect 
of these was but small, until re- 
peated again and again. And it is 
interesting to note that the first im- 
pulse which gave them birth sprang 
from the soldier-statesman who had, 
far more than any civilian, to answer 
for the reduced state of our military 
resources. For it was in some sense 
a positive misfortune to Wellington 
that his own genius and energy had 
enabled him to build up for his later 
Peninsular campaigns that marvel- 
lous machine which brought our 
arms to be the foremost in Europe. 
He seems in after years to have for- 
gotten the length of time and un- 
controlled local sway which com- 
bined in his hands for the perfection 
of his army, and to have reasoned 
that what an Englishman had once 
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done so successfully, an English- 
man would again be found to do 
whenever occasion required. Hence 
it would seem partly, and partly 
from an innate desire—honourable 
in principle, however unjust in 
working—to keep that military pro- 
fession to which he owed his power 
from exercising a dominating influ- 
ence in the land, he suffered our 
army to dwindle and languish and 
be subdivided, until all heart left it, 
and—out of India at least—it de- 
cayed into an indifferent and expen- 
sive military police. Yetthis great 
man was the first to see and combat 
the error into which he had been 
led; and from the date of his his- 
toric ‘ Letter to Sir John’ Burgoyne ’ 
began the birth of a better state of 
things for the regular service, as 
well as the growing sentiment which 
has given us our volunteers. 

In estimating closely the exact 
work and duties of the latter, it is 
natural that, for the purpose of 
comparison, we should look abroad 
to those nations which have had the 
actual experience of invasion which 
England knows only in imagination. 
But here we shall obtain but little 
help on this side the Atlantic. For 
on aclose regard it will be found 
that the system which we are about 
to examine is almost peculiar to 
Great Britain and the countries of 
her stock. 

It must be borne in mind that a 
volunteer is an essentially different 
thing from the voluntarily enlisted 
man of a standing army. The dis- 
tinction is generally recognized ; but 
it is not so universally understood 
wherein it consists. It has arisen 
from the time when the profession 
of a soldier—for centuries merged 
in a general armament of the better 
classes during medizval insecurity 
—began once more to be recognized 
as a special employment to which a 
limited part of the population should 
devote their time to save that of the 
remainder. A man who becomes a 
soldier for a period, long or short, 
separates himself, while it lasts, 
from all other occupation, and be- 
comes a non-producer, paid to pro- 
tect the gencral community who are 
to work secure from foreign foes, 
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The volunteer fills towards the re- 
gulars just the same place as a 
special constable in time of disorder 
to the real police of a district; in 
short, he makes the military calling 
but secondary to his ordinary em- 
ploy, and is prepared on occasion to 
aid the professional combatant, but 
not to the laying aside entirely of 
the hopes and duties of his private 
calling. Now the very fact that 
such an armed organization of men, 
moved by high motives and of supe- 
rior intelligence, must infallibly in 
time of internal discord exercise 
a powerful independent influence, 
would make it singularly distasteful 
to the governments of the chief con- 
tinental nations. Inclined as they 
all are, however else differing, to. 
centralize power and do all by bu- 
reaucratic means, a force like that of 
our volunteers would be to them a 
constant subject of doubt or fear. 
Hence it is that the national guard 
of Louis Philippe—a body far too 
limited in its composition to have 
ever really represented the nation— 
has. under Imperialism lost all vi- 
tality and strength, and become but 
a meagre civic watch. 

A still more striking instance of 
the working of this antagonistic 
principle may be found in Austria, 
where the loyal feeling and feudal 
power of the nobles would, if left to 
act freely, bring a strong addition 
to the defensive power of the empire 
in time of war. Thus, in the noble 
struggle against Napoleon in 1809, 
volunteer regiments were raised and 
did good service on one occasion in 
battle. Thus in our own day some 
splendid corps of horse were raised 
in the hereditary States, and arrived! 
in time to make a daring charge at 
Solferino when Lauingen and his. 
regular dragoons were missing. And 
how did the Vienna Cabinet utilize 
this fine feeling? Characteristically 
enough, Francis Joseph and his ad- 
visers acted as if the reward of such 
conduct was to be found in striking 
at the roots of the sentiment which 
had produced it, as something too 
independent of the Crown which it 
strove to shelter. Accordingly the 
‘Freiwillige’ were at once embodied 
into the regular service, and there. 
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remain to this day, with special 
equipment and organization it is 
true, but without any self-govern- 
ment. Thus the State has gained a 
corps d'élite of four smart regiments 
of light cavalry, and in doing this, 
has stifled the germ of a great pa- 
triotic movement. 

Our readers need hardly be re- 
minded of the reconstruction of the 
Italian army, and the rapidity with 
which it has been carried out, to the 
great detriment of effectiveness, in 
order to absorb the Garibaldian and 
other irregular levies. In this action, 
however, it may fairly be held that 
the Government of Turin was justi- 
fied by the circumstances of the case. 
Mazzinian rescripts and Sicilian ex- 
peditions left but little time to act 
otherwise; and the additional neces- 
sity of leaving as few military idlers 
as possible to swell the recruiting 
lists of the brigand chiefs, has caused 
the successors of Cavour to draw 
their volunteers in such pell-mell 
fashion into the ranks of the army, 
that the latter overflows with indif- 
ferent officers and worthless soldiers 
to an extent as alarming in a mili- 
tary point of view as its cost is ina 
financial one. 

If we turn from paternal and revo- 
lutionary governments to those which 
boast a sound and settled freedom, 
we shall find little that will practi- 
cally avail us in our inquiry. Switz- 
erland naturally occurs as the coun- 
try par excellence which professes to 
dispense with a standing army, and 
that, while surrounded with power- 
ful and warlike neighbours. But 
when we ask how this can be done, 
we find that it is simply by a uni- 
versal conscription of the popula- 
tion for limited service. ‘-Jeder 
Schweitzer ist wehrpflichtig, (Every 
Swiss is bound to carry arms), is a 
fundamental article of the Federal 
constitution. Nor is this, with its 
adjunct ofa strict prohibition against 
substitutes, a mere form of words. 
The training-drill prescribed is 
rigidly enforced ; and where medical 
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certificates of incompetency are used 
to obtain exemption, the so-called 
‘ military tax,’ or fine levied, is esti- 
mated, not asin our old militia draw- 
ing, or in the present French con- 
scription, at some fixed rate nominal 
to the very wealthy, but according to 
the income and other circumstances 
of the individual. The Swiss sys- 
tem is admirably administered, and 
suits the circumstances of the coun- 
try well; but it is evident that it is 
not applicable to our case. Neither 
does the admixture of a not dissimi- 
lar one with a peculiar remnant of 
a feudal border tenure, by which 
Sweden seeks to guarantee her fron- 
tier against the approach of her de- 
vouring neighbour, bear any real 
likeness to the auxiliary force which 
we have to consider. 

On the other hand, when we cross 
the Atlantic, we find exactly what 
we are in search of—a _ practical 
essay, on the largest scale, of the 
work of the volunteer system. The 
winning of their independence by the 
United States from the forces of 
a military and naval empire has been 
long ascribed by orators, who love 
rather to tickle the ears than to in- 
form the minds of their hearers, to 


- the voluntary efforts of the people. 


In one sense they are right. For 
had not the great mass of the popu- 
lation held to the cause of the Con- 
gress, the early defeats of the Ame- 
rican armies would have proved its 
ruin. But if there be one thing 
written more plainly than another 
in the history of that remarkable 
struggle, it is the earnestness with 
which the great chief of the Revolu- 
tionary army and his supporters in- 
sisted on the absolute necessity of 
maintaining a regular force which 
should last as long as the war. 
This, however, the mass of Ameri- 
can writers and speakers as wholly 
ignore as they do the material aid 
received from France, which turned 
the scale against the British so com- 
pletely in the days of Cornwallis’s 
expedition.* And what has seemed 


* Imagine Sherman, on reaching the coast with an army of one quarter the strength 
which he actually brought, finding the sea, which was to have borne him succour, 
covered with a hostile fleet, before which the Federal squadrons, being overmatched, had 
purposely retired; whilst on his landward side the enemy was concentrating all the 
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good to the mere mob-worshippers 
among her leaders, America has also 
had recommended to her on sound 
economical grounds by wiser brains, 
as suitable to the finances of a young 
country, living isolated from the 
great military empires of Europe. 
Hence she has naturally kept her 
standing army at a very low strength 
as regards its rank and file, resolved 
to supplement it in case of need by 
volunteers. For these the patriot- 
ism and power of combination among 
her people, added to a certain rest- 
less energy begot in the hurry of 
civilizing a new world, might at any 
time be counted on to produce in 
numbers equal to any expected 
emergency. 

And yet, with all the boastful 
assertions of her public men as to 
the ready adaptation of their fellow- 
citizens to a new life, and the intel- 
ligence which would at once make a 
formidable army of their levies, 
there has ever been a counter- 
current of grave wisdom in the legis- 
lature, which made itself felt in the 
efficient maintenance of the staff and 
arsenals of her little army. The 
officers of the latter were all com- 
pelled to graduate at West Point, 
after a course of military instruction 
more complete than that of Wool- 
wich, St. Cyr, or Vienna. Leaving 
this establishment, after four years’ 
residence, with as perfect a train- 
ing as a mere college could afford, 
they were judged fit for any branch 
of the service ; for the rigid distinc- 
tion maintained in Europe between 
the ‘ scientific’ and the ‘line’ corps 
of the army was not needed where 
every officer had had the higher 
course of instruction. Thus was it 
intended by the statesmen who gave 
their attention to the future proba- 
bilities of war, to have ready against 
the day of alarm a set of men quali- 
fied to teach and form recruits in 
any arm where pressure might be 
felt. With this also indirectly in 
view, encouragement was given for 
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young men to enter the only col- 
lege of higher than State creation, 
who yet might not devote themselves 
to the profession of soldiering ; and 
every year many such were attracted 
to West Point by its high name and 
by the liberality which not only 
maintained a far greater number of 
cadets than were actually needed for 
the army vacancies, but maintained 
them in a manner, if not luxurious, 
at least fitted to send them away 
with pleasant recollections of their 
college life. The school of econo- 
mists who draw their examples from 
America would do well to remember 
that West Point was most liberally 
kept up at the very time when (with- 
in the writer’s own memory) the 
Woolwich cadets were half-starved 
and deprived of necessary attendance, 
as well as cramped in the matter of 
instruction, in order that our mili- 
tary Academy might bring into the 
Treasury a profit of £3000 a-year! 
Not that any man lived so far-see- 
ing as to forecast the gigantic strain 
on this reserve of skilled officers 
which the civil war has caused, nor 
the loss of a great part of them by a 
single blow on Secession taking 
place. But when the rupture came, 
it was to her West Point men that 
the North had exclusive recourse for 
the forming of her army; having 
from the first, with but one or two 
exceptions, kept to the drudgery of 
minor duties the foreign adventur- 
ers who flocked to Washington, and 
being destitute of the great second- 
ary aid which the South obtained for 
her staff from the pupils of State 
military colleges. These latter had 
long been instituted in the older 
slave States, for the special advan- 
tage of those of their aristocratic 
youth who desired some military 
teaching before applying for commis- 
sions in the volunteer militia force ; 
this latter being naturally more care- 
fully officered and trained in districts 
where the fear of a servile insurrec- 
tion was never wholly laid aside. 


scattered forces of the neighbouring States, and moving an army from Richmond equal to 


his own to support them, Grant lying idle before the latter! 


Such was the situation 


in which Cornwallis was left by thé incompetence of others, after the march—not less 
extraordinary in design than Sherman’s exploit—from South Carolina to Virginia, which 
ended in the lines of Yorktown, after a brief occupation of Richmond, 
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The instruction in such establish- 
ments was mostly administered by 
West Point graduates, many of whom 
were thus employed when the war 
broke out, including Jackson, in his 
native Virginia, and Sherman, who 
left the South at once to take part 
with the Federal cause. 

It tells very much, in our view, 
in favour of the practical sagacity of 
the leaders in both sections of the 
Union, that in the sudden call to 
arms on either side full weight was 
given to the former service and 
training of such military men as 
were available as guides and instruc- 
tors. Indeed, there has been an al- 
most excessive deference to their 
opinion, and a constant desire to 
push them into the most responsible 
positions. Yet the vast expansion 
of the army into every class of the 
population—for none were exempt 
from the military fever which broke 
forth when Fort Sumter fell—might 
have been expected to swamp alto- 
gether the regular officers, not many 
hundreds of whom, even including 
a large retired list, were physically 
fit for service. But, in truth, the 
mere attempt to equip and move to 
the required points the new regi- 
ments of volunteers, proved at once 
the inefficiency of the hitherto 
State or independent training. This 
first necessary business, and the 
slightest attempt at manosuvring 
the raw battalions on parade, were 
found tasks too difficult for the Go- 
vernors and their staffs, who were 
glad to have recourse to the services 
of any one who had held a commis- 
sion in the regulars. And this the 
more, as it usually implied the hay- 
ing served in the Mexican campaign, 
where General Scott had only suc- 
ceeded by carrying with him every 
available soldier at that time under 
his orders. 

In saying this, it is by no means 
asserted that there might not have 
been more efficient regiments ready, 
as indeed there were in afew excep- 
tional cases. But it is insisted that 
in this unexpected dilemma lies a 
warning to usin England. For the 
system of State militia on which the 
volunteer regiments are necessarily 
based, was originally designed to 
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give considerable training, and form 
at least an effective national guard. 
Peace had rusted the arms of this 
service, however, in metaphor as 
well as in fact; and disgust at the 
petty details of the needful disci- 
pline, and the supposed waste of time 
in drill, had gradually caused the 
training to be more and more 
neglected, diminishing it in some 
instances to a single parade yearly; 
so that the force had become, except 
in showing numerically a huge mus- 
ter-roll, nearly as mythic a defence 
as that mere nominis umbra, our own 
militia before the Crimean war. If 
there be any truth to be won by ex- 
ample, our volunteers must beware 
of the first falling off from the high 
standard assumed on their forma- 
tion. 

Behold, then, a vast volunteer 
army called suddenly into existence 
on either side of the hostile frontier. 
On the one side there are no regular 
troops in line; on the other but one 
weak division, soon melting away 
under the heavy calls on its services. 
But throughout the higher ranks 
there is a strong leaven of a class of 
regular officers trained to the very 
limits of theory, powerful by reason 
of its better knowledge, and carrying 
additional weight from the natural 
certainty of its support by the central 
Government to which its allegiance 
is especially given. Here seems to 
us who would read what volunteers 
can do, and in what they fail, to be 
the matter needed to inform us. 
We cannot, of course, presume that 
such experience in America is posi- 
tive for England. But an examina- 
tion will show that there are too 
many similarities existing to leave 
doubt that the lesson may be ser- 
viceable. 

The later alteration which has 
thrown large masses of conscripts 
and substitutes into the Federal 
ranks has not, there is good reason 
to believe, as yet effected any great 
alteration in the character of the 
service. Many ofits features remain 
quite unchanged. Thus the com- 
missions bestowed, on appointment 
or promotion, are still only valid for 
three years, should the war last so 
long, and would expire with it. Nor 
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are they given without a fresh vo- 
lunteering of the officer to serve in 
his new rank the required period. 
Even in the Confederate army, in 
which there has always been a ten- 
dency to pay less regard to the ori- 
ginal regimental formation than to 
the exigencies of the service, the 
spirit of the soldiery has on many 
occasions—even recently, as we shall 
show—been but little akin to that of 
the more disciplined and obedient 
privates of European battalions. 

And here we must seize the op- 
portunity of correcting an impres- 
sion very prevalent of the superior 
quality in this respect of the South- 
ern troops. It is quite true to a 
certain extent that the mere habit 
of command made the slaveholder 
a readier officer than his former fel- 
low-citizen of the North. But the 
independence of their men was far 
beyond their power of control. The 
single anecdote given on trustworthy 
authority * of the private who, ag- 
grieved by his officer’s rough treat- 
ment, stepped out of the ranks to 
shoot him dead, and then returned 
unpunished to his place and duties, 
speaks volumes on this question of 
the early Confederate discipline. 
Bragg is notoriously the only one of 
their commanders who has ever ex- 
ercised a really stringent command ; 
for Lee, though obeyed to the letter 
in greater matters, has never exerted 
much personal authority in the 
minor details of the Virginian army. 

3ut it is to the other side that we 
must look for our full illustration, 
since from the Southern our notions 
of the necessary details are scanty 
and imperfect, and volunteering for 
their over-worked forces has long 
since ceased. 

The literature of America, never 
highly cultivated, has notably de- 
cayed under the excitement of civil 
commotion, and the withdrawal of a 
large mass of her citizens from all 
peaceful employ. The periodical 
press has been far too much occupied 
with facts to stay to seek principles, 
and its issues in general form mere 
rough material for the future writer. 
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But to this statement there is one 
marked exception in the Atlantic 
Monthly Magazine, an organ of views 
peculiar certainly, yet often philoso- 
phic and liberal, where the vexed 
question of slavery is not mooted. 
In a recent number the efficiency of 
volunteers is ably handled by a 
writer who joins to breadth of grasp 
that practical acquaintance with the 
matter, which service in the field, 
used with careful observation, could 
alone produee. To this paper we 
therefore turn, offering no other 
apology than its intrinsic value for 
the length of our quotations. 

The writer deals first with the ob- 
jection made to the superior advan- 
tages obtained by the use of West 
Point officers, that certain of these 
had notoriously failed when placed 
in responsible situations, confirming 
by their examples a theory often 
urged by intelligent critics, ‘ that it 
was always easier for a man of 
brains to acquire technical skill than 
for a person of mere technicality to 
superadd brains, and that the ante- 
cedents of a frontier lieutenant were, 
on the whole, a poorer training for 
large responsibilities than those of 
many a civilian who had lived in 
the midst of war, though out of uni- 
form.’ 

These [he says, speaking of such failures} 
were among the earlier results, Against 
them was to be set the fact that, on the 
whole, no regiment in the field made pro- 
gress so rapid, or held their own so well, as 
those placed under regular officers. And 
now that three years have abolished many 
surmises, and turned many others into es- 
tablished facts, it must be owned that the 
total value of the professional training has 
proved far greater, and that of the general 
preparation far less, than many intelligent 
observers predicted, The relation between 
officer and soldier is something so different 
in kind from anything which civil life has. 
to offer, that it has proved almost impos- 
sible to transfer methods or maxims from 
the one to the other. If a regiment is 
merely a caucus, and the colonel the chair- 
man—or merely a fire-company, and the 
colonel the foreman—or merely a prayer- 
meeting, and the colonel the moderator—or 
merely a bar-room, and the colonel the 
landlord—then the failure of the whole 


* The Battlefields of the South, By an English Combatant, A useful work, where the 
author speaks of his own experience, 
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thing is a foregone conclusion. War is not. 


the highest of human pursuits, certainly ; 
but an army comes very near to being the 
completest of human organizations, and he 
alone succeeds in it who readily accepts its 
inevitablejlaws, and applies them. 

* * * * * 


The first essential for military authority 
lies in the power to command—a power 
which it is useless to analyse, for it is felt 
instinctively, and is seen in its results... . 
Nothing but great personal qualities can 
give a man by nature what is acquired very 
easily by young men of average ability, 
trained to the habit of command, 

The criticism habitually made upon our 
army by foreign observers at the beginning 
of the war continues still to be made, 
though in a rather less degree,—that the 
soldiers are relatively superior to the offi- 
cers, so that the officers lead, perhaps, but 
do not command them. ‘The reason is 
plain. Three years are not long enough to 
overcome the settled habits of twenty years. 
The weak point of our volunteer service in- 
variably lies here, that the soldier, in nine 
cases out of ten, utterly detests being com- 
manded, while the officer, in his turn, 
equally shrinks from commanding, War, 
to both, is an episode in life, not a profes- 
sion, and therefore military subordination, 
which needs for its efficiency to be fixed and 
absolute, is, by common consent, reduced to 
aminimum. ... . Give the white Ameri- 
can soldier an order that looks utterly un- 
reasonable—and this is sometimes necessary 
—or give him one which looks trifling, under 
which head all sanitary precautions are yet 
too apt torank, and you may, perhaps, find 
that you still have a free and independent 
citizen to deal with, not a soldier. Implicit 
obedience must be admitted still to be a rare 
quality in our army, nor can we wonder at it. 
In many cases there is really no more dif- 
ference between officers and men, in educa- 
tion and breeding, than if the one class were 
chosen by lot from the other ; all are from 
the same neighbourhood, all will return to 
the same civil pursuits side by side ; every 
officer knows that in a little while each sol- 
dier will become again his client or his cus- 
tomer, his constituent or his rival. Shall 
he risk offending him for life in order to 
carry out some hobby of stricter discipline ? 
If, this difficulty exist in the case of com- 
missioned officers, it is still more the case 
with the non-commissioned, those essential 
intermediate links in the chain of authority. 
Hence the discipline of our soldiers has been 
generally that of a town-meeting or of an 
engine-company, rather than that of an 
army; and it shows the extraordinary 
quality of the individual men, that so much 
has been accomplished with such a formi- 
dable defect in the organization, Even 
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granting that there has been a great and 
constant improvement, the evil is still vast 
enough. And every young man trained at 
West Point enters the service at ieast with 
this advantage, that he has been brought 
up to command, and has not that task to 
learn. 

He has this further advantage, that he is 
brought up with some respect for the army 
organization as it is, with its existing rules, 
methods, and proprieties, and is not, like the 
newly-commissioned civilian, disposed in his 
secret soul to set aside all its proprieties as 
mere ‘pipeclay,’ its methods as ‘old- 
fogyism,’ and its rules as ‘ red-tape.’ 

Certainly . . . . the system is wonder- 
fully complete for its own ends, and the 
more one studies it the less one sneers. 
Many a form which at first seems to the 
volunteer officer merely cumbrous and 
trivial he learns to prize at last as almost 
essential to good discipline; he seldom at- 
tempts a short cut without finding it the 
longest way, and rarely enters on that 
heroic measure of cutting red-tape without 
finding at last that he has entangled his 
own fingers in the process, 

More thorough training tells in another 
way. It is hard to appreciate without the 
actual experience, how much of military 
life is a matte: of mere detail. The 
maiden at home fancies her lover charging 
at the head of his company, when in reality 
he is at that precise moment endeavouring 
to convince his company-cooks that salt- 
junk needs five hours’ boiling, or is anxiously 
deciding which pair of worn-out trousers 
shall be ejected from a drummer-boy’s. 
knapsack, Courage is, no doubt, a good 
quality in a soldier, and luckily not often 
wanting; but, in the long run, courage de- 
pends largely on the haversack. Courage 
is cheap ; the main duty of an officer is to 
take care of his men, so that every one of 
them shall be ready, at a moment’s notice, 
for any reasonable demand. A soldier’s 
life usually implies weeks and months of 
waiting, and then one glorious hour; and 
if the interval of leisure has been wasted, 
there is nothing but a wasted heroism at 
the end, and perhaps not even that. The 
penalty for misused weeks, the reward for 
laborious months, may be determined 
within ten minutes. Without discipline an 
army is a mob, and the larger the worse ; 
without rations the men are empty uni- 
forms; without ammunition they might 
as well have no guns; without shoes they: 
might almost as well have no legs, And’ 
it is in the practical appreciation of all these- 
matters that the superiority of the regular 
officer is apt to be shown. 

Yet the great advantage of the regular 
army does not, after all, consist merely im 
any superiority of knowledge, or in the 
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trained habit of command, Granting that 
patience and labour can readily supply 
these to the volunteer, the trouble remains, 
that even in labour and patience the regular 
officer is apt to have the advantage, by rea- 
son of a stronger stimulus, The reason of 
the superiority is obvious. To the volun- 
teer the service is still an episode; to the 
regular a permanent career, No doubt, if 
a man is thoroughly conscientious, or 
thoroughly ambitious, or thoroughly enthu- 
siastic, a temporary pursuit may prove as 
absorbing as if it were taken up for life; 
but the majority of men, however well- 
meaning, are not thorough at all. How 
often one hears the apology made by volun- 
teer officers, even those of high rank— 
‘ Military life is not my profession ; I en- 
tered the army from patriotism, willing to 
serve my country for three years, but of 
course not pretending to perfection in every 
trivial detail of a pursuit which I shall soon 
quit for ever.” But it is patriotism to 
think the details not trivial. If one gives 
one’s self to one’s country, let the gift be 
total and noble, These details are worthy 
to absorb the whole daily thought, and they 
should absorb it. 


Having thus dealt with the dif- 
ferences existing between the ser- 
vices in spirit, the essayist proceeds 
to bring to light the weaknesses 
peculiar to volunteers in the field. 
We appeal to our readers not to 
take such hard sayings as intended 
to be literally descriptive of what 
regiments suddenly embodied for 
duty in defence of England would 
become; but rather to weigh them 
well, and see whether there be not 
just reason to fear that such cases 
as are referred to might, in case of 
real service, be not wholly confined 
to America. 


It is not being an officer to wear uni- 
form, to draw one’s pay periodically, and 
to acquit one’s self without shame during a 
few hours or days of actual battle. His- 
tory will never record what fine regiments 
have been wasted and ruined, since this 
war began, by the negligence in camp of 
commanders who were as brave as Bayard 
in the field. Unless a man is willing to 
concentrate his whole soul upon learning 
and performing the humblest as well as 
the most brilliant functions of his new pro- 
fession, a true officer he will never become. 

The present writer has beheld the spec- 
tacle of an officer of high rank, previously 
eminent in civil life, who could only vindi- 
cate himself before a court-martial from 
the ruinous charge of false muster by sum- 
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moning a stafl-officer to prove that it was 
his custom to sign all military papers with- 
out looking at them. He has seen a lieu- 
tenant tried for neglect of duty in allowing 
a soldier under his command, at an im- 
portant picket-post, to be found by the 
tield-officer of the day with two inches of 
sand in the bottom of his gun, and plead- 
ing, in mitigation of sentence, that it had 
never been the practice in his regiment to 
make any inspection of men detailed for 
such duty. That such instances of negli- 
geno should be tolerated tor six months in 
any regiment of regulars is a thing almost 
inconceivable, and yet in these cases the 
regiments and the officers had been nearly 
three years in service, 


Striking instances indeed! Yet 
we may cap them with one men- 
tioned by the New York journals in 
their comments as a notorious ex- 
ample of what had occurred even in 
their most veteran army—that of 
the Potomac. It is told of a certain 
‘distinguished’ volunteer general, 
that being in command of a corps 
on the march, and becoming 
fatigued himself, he turned towards 
evening into a farm-house to rest, 
and quietly went to bed, leaving his 
troops moving on indefinitely during 
the darkness! 

We will give but one further ex- 
tract to show the full scope of the 
American commentator’s arguments, 
observing that they come with the 
more force from one who is under- 
stood to have himself served for 
some time as a colonel of volunteers. 


The glaring defect of most of our volun- 
teer regiments, from the beginning to this 
day, has lain in slovenliness and remissness 
as to every department of military duty, 
except the actual fighting and dying. When 
it comes to that ultimate test, our men 
usually endure it so magnificently that one 
is tempted to overlook all deficiencies on 
intermediate points, But they must not 
be overlooked, because they create a fearful 
discount on the usefulness of our troops, 
when tried by the standard of regular 
armies, I do not now refer to the niceties 
of dress-parade or the courtesies of saluta- 
tion. But there are many things which 
are more than punctilio, though they may 
be less than fighting, The efficiency of a 
body of troops depends, after all, not so 
much on its bravery as on the condition of 
its sick-list. A regiment which does picket- 
duty faithfully will often avoid the need of 
duties more terrible. Yet I have ridden 
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by night along a chain of ten sentinels, 
every one of whom should have taken my 
life rather than permit me to give the 
countersign without dismounting, and have 
been required to dismount by only four,while 
two did not ask me for the countersign at all, 
and two others were asleep. I have ridden 
through a regimental camp whose utterly 
tilthy condition seemed enough to send 
malaria through a whole military depart- 
ment, and have been asked by the colonel, 
almost with tears in his eyes, to explain to 
him why his men were dying at the rate 
of oneaday. The latter was a regiment 
nearly a year old, and the former one of 
almost two years’ service. 

The fault was, of course, in the officers. 
The officer makes the command as surely 
as, in educational matters, the teacher 
makes the school, 


But that we may not lean entirely 
upon one authority, we will add to 
these remarks an extract from the 
work of Captain Noyes,* a volun- 
teer officer employed on the staff 
for the last three years, and who 
writes with an earnest belief in the 
purity and ultimate success of the 
cause of the Union, as he shows 
himself a perfect optimist as to the 
general qualities of the army raised 
to maintain it. Here is his delibe- 
rate judgment, given at the end of 
his work, from which we omit some 
high praises of West Point officers, 
and certain personal suggestions as 
to the character of the examination 
for commissions. 


One serious defect, the want of proper 
discipline, greatly vitiates and impairs the 
fighting value of our citizen troops, a de- 
fect having its origin mainly in the method 
of their enlistment. Under that method 
a captain found in his ranks his equals, his 
friends, his schoolmates, and neighbours. 
To subject these toa strict military disci- 
pline was, from the nature of the case, 
well-nigh impossible, Moreover a good 
many poor sticks, from one reason and 
another, managed to get into positions for 
which they were totally unfitted, and it 
took some time to get rid of them. I have 
known an entire regiment, made up of ex- 
cellent fighting material, rendered com- 
paratively worthless by having at its head 
a skulker or two with shoulder-straps. . . 
- +... Imagine a whining incapable 
leading a regiment upon a desperate bayonet 
charge! The very first element of disci- 


* Bivouac and Battlefield in Virginia, 
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pline is of course respect, and only a whole 
man can command the respect of his infe- 
riors, 
* * * * 

Good regimental leaders being thus se- 
lected, we shall soon have that discipline 
we so much need—a discipline which, to 
the inexperienced, might appear almost 
cruel, but hich is merciful and humane, 
Absolute obedience at the risk of being cut 
down on the instant for neglect — the 
punishment of a coward on the spot—this 
is mercy to his comrades, and as a neces- 
sity to the country, should be the iron rule 
of our army in battle. This straggling 
from the line of march should be stopped, 
even if it require the severest punishment, 
while the coward in battle should be made 
to fear the sword of his officer more than 
the bullets of the enemy. The great ma- 
jority of our volunteers, brave fellows as 
they are, are ready and willing to do their 
whole duty ; it is in justice to them that I 
advocate a more careful selection of regi- 
mental officers, and a more rigid discipline. 


Here surely is a plain revelation 
of how volunteer officers, too easily 
selected, may fail when called on 
for serious service. We commend 
it to the consideration of those in- 
terested in their own force; and we 
may add—for the benefit of those 
who think that all such short- 
comings would be supplied by its 
more aristocratic composition—that 
the Confederate army has by no 
means found a certain admixture of 
that element, though coupled with 
undoubted patriotism, sufficient for 
the purpose. On the contrary, 
good generalship and earnest cou- 
rage have again and again seen the 
fruits of their victory wasted shame- 
fully for lack of discipline. Let us 
take a few instances from the many 
that might be cited. 

At the battle of Shiloh (or Pitts- 
burg Landing), in April, 1862, 
Grant’s army, surprised by Sidney 
Johnston in its camp, was driven 
in desperate panic towards the bank 
of the Tennessee early in the day. 
A whole division was captured in 
the first Confederate charge, and 
those farther distant were in great 
part disbanded. The recovery of 
the Federals, and the maintenance 
of their position, have been attri- 
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buted variously to the death of 
Johnston, to the protecting fire of a 
couple of gunboats, to Sherman’s 
coolness and vigour, to the arrival ef 
Buell’s army, to the weak health of 
Beauregard, who succeeded to the 
command of the assailants. But it 
has been long since acknowledged 
in the South that a far more potent 
cause was the misconduct of the 
Confederates themselves, who dis- 
persed to plunder the forsaken 
camp, and were absent by thou- 
sands from their colours for the 
remainder of the day, returning 
only as night fell, with their enemy 
now strongly reinforced. 

Jackson experienced a similar 
difficulty in his wonderful campaign 
in the Shenandoah, though not to 
the same extent. His infantry held 
to him in his pursuit and defeat of 
Banks; but the dispersed Federal 
trains proved too much for the 
virtue of his cavalry, of whom he 
himself reported that not one 
trooper was to be found to complete 
the confusion of the fugitive co- 
lumns of the enemy as they hurried 
from Winchester to gain the Poto- 
mac. His sense of their conduct 
‘was marked by the immediate re- 
moval of their brigadier, Stewart 
(not to be confounded with the 
famous Stuart), for not maintaining 
a better control over his horse. 

Two years and a half passed by, 
and saw the possession of the fair 
valley still contested by the often- 
beaten but tenacious Federals. 
With an inferior force, dexterously 
led to the attack, their opponent, 
boldest and most skilful of the 
generals trained under the great 
‘Stonewall,’ surprised and put to 
flight the most formidable Northern 
army that had yet been seen in 
that region. This was at dawn; and 
the victory, if followed up all day, 
might have influenced the whole 
fortune of the invasion of Virginia. 
Yet before dark the Confederate 
triumph had been turned into dis- 
aster, and the battl. of Cedar Creek 
became a Federal victory. Yet it 
was not the well-known hard riding 
and harder swearing of Sheridan 
which wrought the change, and 
saved his army on the rg9th of Octo- 
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ber. That general’s return and 
personal activity served but to 
improve the occasion offered by the 
ill discipline of the Confederates, 
as manifest here as at the beginning 
of the war. Let a few lines of 
Early’s severe order to his troops 
tell its own history of their conduct. 

Had you remained steadfast to your 
duty and your colours, the victory would 
have been one of the most brilliant and 
decisive of the war; you would have glo- 
riously retrieved the reverses at Winchester 
and Fisher’s Hill, and entitled yourselves 
to the admiration of your country. But 
many of you, including some commissioned 
officers, yielding to a disgraceful propensity 
for plunder, deserted your colours to ap- 
propriate to yourselves the abandoned pro- 
perty of the enemy, and subsequently those 
who had previously remained at their posts, 
seeing their ranks thinned by the absence 
of the plunderers, when the enemy, late in 
the afternoon, with his shattered columns 
made but a feeble effort to retrieve the for- 
tunes of the day, yielded to a needless panic, 
and fled the field in confusion, thereby con- 
verting a splended victory into a disaster. 

But enough has now been said of 
these modern instances. Surely it 
is proved by the American experi- 
ment that a mere volunteer organi- 
zation, trusting its efficiency to 
efforts to be made in the field, and 
despising the routine of training in 
time of peace, has in itself—even 
though aided by a regular staff— 
the seeds of vital defects, making 
the force expensive and unmanage- 
able in the general duties of a cam- 
paign, and untrustworthy in the 
special hour of need. Such a sys- 
tem stands confessedly condemned 
by those who have seen it tried on 
an unexampled scale. 

And even if we should admit the 
theory broached by the American 
essayist—in opposition to French 
judgment, as well as to the facts 
just offered—that an army is essen- 
tially an aristocracy in its mould, 
and that war comes comparatively 
easy to a society with a mixture of 
the aristocratic element; yet it by 
no means follows that the mere 
existence of that element would 
throw sufficient of the military esprit 
into English volunteer battalions to 
make them all they should be. 
This is no vague assertion; for 
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within the recollection of our readers 
an experiment has been tried on a 
large scale of raising suddenly for 
active duty a volunteer force from 
the working classes, under the spe- 
cial influence of the local aristo- 
cracy. Just such, in fact, was the 
embodied militia created during the 
Crimean war, in which the full 
colonels—great men all in their own 
little spheres—were allowed to go 
into camp or garrison with their 
battalions. What was the result? 
Some, indeed—and we would cite as 
a special example the late Duke of 
Richmond—not only went, but 
remained with their regiments, and 
devoted themselves to the daily 
petty routine which weighs upon 
every man who is responsible for 
the comfort and conduct of a thou- 
sand others, with a whole-hearted 
devotion winning the admiration of 
professional soldiers. Far different 
was the case with others. We 
know from good authority of one 
regiment, quartered for some months 
in an important fortress, of which 
the noble colonel and two next 
field-officers were of such high rank 
and interest that their allegiance to 
the general in command was but 
nominal. Accordingly, their man- 
ner of doing duty was this. Before 
muster-day or any special inspec- 
tion came round, its approach was 
signalled by the arrival of the 
major. A few hours later came the 
lieutenant-colonel: the colonel fol- 
lowed just in time to take command 
on the parade. This over, the flight 
of the field-officers was made in 
inverse order. The colonel first 
left the regiment to his lieutenant ; 
the latter handed it over to the 
major; this to the working captain, 
who held it until his superiors were 
once more compelled to attend. 
Thus did the luckless soldiers 
change their commanding officer 
seven times a month at the least! 
Yet these worthy officers and citi- 
zens had no scruples as to drawing 
from the national exchequer pay 
equal to that enjoyed by the oldest 
and hardest-worked of those in their 
rank in the line; and that whilst 
the vicinity of their regiment’s bar- 
racks was deserted for its inse- 
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curity, and the steady men worked 
off their feet on picquet duty in 
search of the drunken and riotous 
of their comrades! 

Doubtless much of all this was 
well known to the Government, who 
yet could not afford to quarrel so 
operly with colonels of militia 
having seats in either House. We 
may be thankful for the more real 
superintendence and control, gained 
by a small expense, of the peace 
staff of that service; and far more 
so for the wisdom of the legislature 
which has supported the officials 
interested in the connexion of the 
volunteers and their organization 
with the national forces. For never 
was there a wiser vote in a War 
Estimate than that lately made in 
aid of this new-risen army, giving it 
a fair succour from the national 
purse, on condition of a fair respon- 
sibility at all times to national su- 
pervision. To such proper help, 
guiding not forcing it on to perfec- 
tion in detail, and to the stimulus of 
local zeal, we may contentedly leave 
it. Let us see in alittle more detail 
what the country has gained. 

The estimates show an army of 
120,500 men, including 19,500 artil- 
lery, added to the defensive strength 
of Great Britain at a cost of £328,000. 
But let us examine it ina more con- 
crete view by an example. Take 
Portsmouth, with the giant works 
which are being raised around it to 
put it above the danger of surprise. 
Here are two battalions of artillery 
—numbering 1000 gunners in all— 
ready at an hour’s notice to join the 
ranks of the garrison. Vast as the 
works are, they would hardly be 
assailed on more than one front at a 
time; and if we suppose an attack 
to be made after the shortest notice 
of war in hopes of surprise, what a 
noble addition to the means of de- 
fence would here be afforded the 
commander. Grant but afew days 
more, and camps of volunteers would 
be assembled at the most important 
strategic points threatened by inva- 
sion, our few fortresses abundantly 
manned by others, and by the militia 
and veterans; while every regular 
soldier in the land, being set free 
from duties of depot and defence, an 
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army respectable in numbers, and 
backed by vast reserves accustomed 
to act in mimic war, could be relied 
on to confront the foe. 

And is it to be supposed that the 
120,000 men would be all our volun- 
teer list would give us? Those who 
imagine this miss one of the mighti- 
est advantages of the movement. 
We are confident that in many in- 
stances the ranks would be swollen 
to double their present strength by 
the blast of alarm ; and then—which 
is specially to be noted—the recruits 
would fall in between well-drilled 
comrades and under experienced 
officers, and be worth double the 
number thrown into raw battalions. 
A quarter of a million appears hardly 
an over-sanguine estimate of the 
number of men to be raised and 
sent to the front in such a case. 
Guarded by such a force as this, 
which supplements our modest 
50,000 of the line, with their neces- 
sary adjuncts of horse and guns, 
and our 100,000 militia, England 
may not only consider her honour 
and safety as beyond the reach of 
invasion, but may rest in the assur- 
ance that no enemy will be found 
so rash as even to disturb her by 
the attempt. To mere ‘raids’ our 
length of coast would, in these days 
of steam, undoubtedly expose us; 
and to prevent them special vigi- 
lance would be needed. But no 
means of transport, no temporary 
possession of the sea, would justify 
a foe in the design of permanent oc- 
cupation of the remotest part of our 
limits in the face of such an army 
as our Government could at once 
call under arms, and our railway 
system hurry to the threatened 
points. 

The defence of the United King- 
dom implies of course a war which 
might ‘bring danger not dissimilar 
to many of our colonies—some al- 
most stripped of imperial troops. 
But here again the volunteer move- 
ment has borne unexpected fruit, 
and reproduced far more than our 
off-shoots have lost of defensive 
power by the withdrawal of scat- 
tered regiments of the line. In every 
part of the British dominions the 
new mode of increasing the national 
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strength has become popular; and 
self-reliance, the colonist’s virtue, 
now shows itself externally as well as 
by the inner growth of these flourish- 
ing communities. Volunteer corps 
exist in India, prepared to utilize 
the whole European strength in 
case of some new conflict. Volun- 
teers in China aid to protect the 
growing wealth of the settlements. 
Volunteers have recently been em- 
bodied from a willing community to 
guard our Canadian frontier against 
fresh attemps to desecrate its shelter 
by marauders. Volunteers, raised 
both from the colony and her neigh- 
bours, are aiding in the pacification 
by our arms of turbulent New Zea- 
land. The volunteer force has al- 
ready become an important social 
element throughout the Australa- 
sian colonies ; and some of these last 
are at the present moment in the 
marketas purchasers of the best long- 
range guns which can be procured, 
so soon as the imperial committee 
have made their decision. Most 
strikingly has the event contradicted 
the reproach cast upon the move- 
ment in its younger days as to its 
insular spirit, and its tendency to 
increase the separation between 
Great Britain and her offspring; 
for the Maori war has been con- 
ducted with a largeness of imperial 
resources which has drawn the re- 
proach of extravagance upon the 
Government, and which, with the 
presence of Australian volunteers 
in the force, serves at least to show 
in what strong bands of community 
of feeling our scattered empire is 
held. 

Yet not less inaccurate than this 
was the view entertained at the first 
by a certain strong party, intolerant 
of all that does not chime in with 
its own fixed ideas, and jealous for 
its claim of a monopoly of superior 
wisdom and constant progress. Its 
chiefs and prophets denounced the 
volunteer organization as a motive 
towards that growth of a warlike 
spirit in the nation which they so 
much deprecated, and which they 
said (arguing in a plainly vicious 
circle) had already produced the 
movement against which their logic 
was aimed. Surely the history of 
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our policy in Europe during the last 
eighteen months is quite sufficient 
evidence that our arming has not 
been for the aggressive. 

There was yet a third set of false 
prophets, whose predictions this 
movement has altogether con- 
founded. These were the recog- 
nized grumblers of the army, who 
regarded it solely from the view of 
the paid soldier, and objected to it 
as a side-thrust at their own occu- 
pation. Tosuch it seemed likely to 
raise 2 force independent of the con- 
trol, and even hostile to the mainte- 
nance of the regular service. But 
of such happily were not the ruling 
spirits of our military world—least 
of all that royal duke who has 
headed and guided the movement 
from its beginning, showing us how 
volunteers and regulars can mingle 
at the banquet and in the field to 
their mutual benefit and their coun- 
try’s gain. 

As an appropriate instance of the 
good feeling the real soldier has for 
his civilian comrades, as well as for 
its conveying the soundest profes- 
sional opinion, we cannot do better 
than conclude by pointing to the 
advice just offered to the volunteers 
by Colonel Macdougall in his work 
on Modern Warfare, published since 
these lines were begun. He bids 
them ‘whilst making themselves 
perfectly familiar with the ma- 
neeuyres of the Drill Book, not to 
stop at this—the mere A B C of the 
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military profession. They should 
study the spirit of the art.’ But he 
prefaces this recommendation by a 
practical rule, which we quote as 
confirming the views already en- 
forced in this paper. ‘Their effi- 
ciency, when acting as parts of a 
large force, must absolutely depend 
on their drill and discipline as iso- 
lated battalions, and to perfect these 
their principal efforts should be 
given.’ But thiscan only be done 
(to touch once more on the speciality 
of the volunteer system) by a gene- 
ral heartiness of feeling throughout 
all ranks. The impulse cannot come 
from above, as with the regular army 
it naturally should. Each man must 
be to some extent a patriot, sacrific- 
ing himself of his own will for his 
country’s good—ready, for her secu- 
rity, to encounter not merely the 
hardships of the bivouae and the 
dangers of the battle, but the petty 
vexations and the weariness of the 
parade and practice-ground—ready 
not merely to be, but to be trained as 
a soldier, though never ceasing to 
be a citizen. 

Happy the country among whose 
youth such a spirit shall rule! 
Happy the force within whose power 
it lies to bid her lay aside all panic, 
and write upon her gates the words 
of Scripture chosen for the motto of 
that great and good soldier Gustavus 
Adolphus, ‘God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear; but of power, and 
of love, and of a sound mind.’ 

C. C. C. 
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A VISIT TO GENERAL BUTLER AND THE ARMY OF THE 
JAMES. 


Part THE First, 


OWARDS the close of last Sep- 

tember, an American acquaint- 
ance offered the writer a pass to 
the army and a letter of introduc- 
tion to General Butler. After some 
hesitation I determined to accept 
the General’s hospitality. A short 
but intimate acquaintance with 
him, however, was sufficient to 
show that there were points in his 
character for which he had not been 
given due credit; and which, when 
known, dispel some of the prejudice 
against him which I venture to think 
is founded mainly upon ignorance of 
his true nature. 

According to the terms of my 
pass, I started from Baltimore. 
After a voyage of eighteen hours 
down the Bay of the Chesapeake, 
in a crowded mail-boat, Fortress 
Monroe came into view. This fort 
claims a notice in passing by reason 
of its national as wellas local impor- 
tance. Together with another fort, 
now in process of construction oppo- 
site to it upon the Rip-Raps shoal, 
Fortress Monroe will effectually bar 
the passage of the few hundred 
yards of channel which intervene, 
and unite the Bay of Norfolk with 
that of the Chesapeake. 

This channel is important for two 
reasons. It is the only outlet by 
which the produce of the district 
watered by the James river and its 
tributaries can reach the Chesa- 
peake and the Atlantic. It forms 
also a link in the important chain 
of land-locked bays, sounds, and 
rivers which, united by canals, con- 
nect New England and Pennsylva- 
nia with North Carolina. One of 
the principal canals is that which, 
passing through the Dismal Swamp, 
connects Pamlico and Albemarle 
Sounds with Norfolk. 

The importance of this inland 
water communication between Bos- 
ton and Wilmington, North Carolina, 
almost without entering the Atlan- 
tic, would immediately be felt in case 
of war with a maritime power. 

The holders of Fortress Monroe, 


therefore, possess the control of the 
commercial future of Norfolk, Rich- 
mond, Petersburg, and of the farms 
along the James river, whose crops of 
tobacco, cotton, and corn were, until 
the war, the pride and boast of 
Americans. 

In Hampton Roads and round 
Fortress Monroe we passed a large 
fleet of transports, composed prin- 
cipally of ordinary river-steamers: 
beyond, close by the scene of the 
encounter of the first iron-clads, lay 
the captured Confederate ram <A/- 
lanta, resembling a house roofed with 
railroad iron submerged to the eaves, 
with guns pointing out of its attic 
windows. 

The James river presents few fea- 
tures worthy of notice. In breadth 
and general appearance it resembles 
in its lower course Southampton 
water. The channel is so tortuous 
as to make the distance from Fort 
Monroe to City Point by the river 
eighty-five miles ; while, as the crow 
flies, it is only sixty miles. 

The situation of the country- 
houses upon the banks indicates 
considerable taste upon the part of 
their owners, as do occasional belts 
of ornamental trees, amongst which 
pines like the Scotch and Austrian 
may be observed, whose dark foliage 
contrasts well with the vivid green 
which is the prevailing tone of Ame- 
rican forests. With this exception, 
here as elsewhere, American scenery 
repeats itself. One new tree, the 
cypress pine, as it is called, attracts 
attention. It grows in the water; 
the boughs feathering down to the 
stream and dipping into it. The 
stem is protected from the action of 
the current by a breakwater of its 
own roots which surround it with a 
series of miniature piles. 

The banks rise as we advance. 
The Federal earthworks which 
crown the commanding bluffs are 
held chiefly by negro troops. At 
last the level top of City Point 
is seen, which commands the river 
for ten miles down the stream. A 
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long line of quays fringe the river 
bank below; above, a huge bakery 
is building. Black and white car- 
penters were working together upon 
the roof of a long warehouse. Before 
the war this would not have been so. 
The Apomatox curves away to the 
left, a little below Bermuda. The 
Hundreds, as the neighbouring dis- 
trict is called, after some English 
reminiscence, slope upwards behind 
this town, and upon the plateau be- 
yond is situated the camp of General 
sutler at Point of Rocks. 

I found the General living under 
canvas, with few comforts about 
him. A new patent shell lay in 
one corner of the tent, General 
Birney sat in the other, facing a 
huge camp fire made of the twelve- 
foot split rails which compose the 
fences hereabouts. A model of a 
moveable signal-tower stood amongst 
the papers on the table. Its prin- 
ciple was that of a pair of lazy tongs. 
The lowest bars being contracted by 
windlasses,” the machine lengthened 
itself and rose. It was thought that 
by means of sucha machine a soldier 
might be elevated above the forest 
at various points to see the enemy 
or his works. But, as yet, the look- 
out men are satisfied with a high 
tree and airy scaffolding which tops 
every eminence. 

General Butler’s welcome was most 
courteous and kind. Though he was 
engaged with General Birney, his 
second in command, making final 
arrangements for his advance the 
next morning, he conversed for some 
minutes on general subjects. The 
impression produced by the first 
sight of him was, after all the re- 
ports I had heard, one of agreeable 
disappointment. Ashe sat looking 
over his papers, the light of the 
camp fire falling upon his broad 
massive forehead, gave prominence 
to this remarkable feature of his 
countenance, while his position and 
the shadow mitigated or concealed 
the tendency to corpulence and the 
unfortunate cast in the eyes, which 
are the less pleasing characteristics 
of his personal appearance. His broad 
chest and shoulders are exceptional 
inan American. In manner he is 
courteous and refined; his address 
is easy, but dignified. 
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When General Birney was gone, 
Butler told me that he was going to 
advance upon Richmond the next 
morning. Simultaneous movements 
were to be made by Meade on 
Petersburg, and on Richmond by 
Sheridan from the north-west. 
Sheridan, however, checked in the 
Shenandoah valley, was unable to 
co-operate, and the army of the Poto- 
mac was repulsed at all points, 

Although he had so much upon 
his mind; Butler did not allow his 
anxiety to interfere with his duties 
as a host. He conversed pleasantly 
upon a considerable variety of sub- 
jects, and contrived to pay all the 
little attentions of a most thought- 
ful entertainer. Afterwards he pro- 
duced a copy by photography of the 
map of the environs of Richmond, 
upon which his future movement 
was based, and pointed out the 
routes by which his army was to 
advance the next morning. The 
original had been found upon the 
body of General Gherardie of the 
Confederate Engineers, and con- 
tained all the fortifications round 
Richmond accurately laid down and 
numbered, together with most of the 
fieldworks outside. It proved to be 
singularly correct; and to the pos- 
session of it General Butler is largely 
indebted for the success which he 
met with. In order to take the 
Confederates by surprise, he con-" 
fided his intentions to his chief com- 
manders only. The result was that 
the Confederates were for once 
found unprepared, and were forced 
to abandon, almost without a 
struggle, works which would have 
either held the Federals at bay, or 
would have been carried only at a 
fearful sacrifice of life. 

General Butler’s openness upon 
this first evening of my visit was but 
a sample of his subsequent conduct. 
He took the greatest pains to enable 
me to see and hear everything. 
Whenever a general came in he 
would call me to hear his report, 
giving me also the fullest permis- 
sion to ‘make any use I pleased of 
whatever I might see and hear.’ 

It appeared from the Confederate 
map that Richmond was about 
twelve miles distant from Aiken’s 
Landing and Deep Bottom, the 
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points at which the army was to 
cross the James river. 

The scene of future operations 
formed a triangle, of which the curv- 
ing reaches of the James river, ex- 
tending from Dutch Gap upon the left 
to Deep Bottom upon the right, were 
the base. The sides of the triangle 
were formed by two roads, the Old 
Pike on the left, near the river, and 
the Newmarket road on the right, 
which, converging, united at a point 
distant about three miles from Rich- 
mond. 

Inside this triangle the Varina 
road, running up from the river, 
and nearly parallel with the Old 
Pike, met the Newmarket road at a 
point distant about five and a half 
miles from Richmond. Cross roads, 
of which the Kingsland and the 
Throgmorton or Mill roads were 
the chief, and forest tracks, con- 
nected these three roads, which at 
various points in their course, and 
especially where two or more joined, 
were commanded by forts or ob- 
structed by field-works. The Old 
Pike wasexposed to the fire of the five 
Confederate iron-clads, which as yet 
could descend the river at least as 
far as Dutch Gap. 

The junction of this and the 
Newmarket road was covered by 
the main line of works which sur- 
round Richmond, from which the 
city is distant at this point three 
miles, and only two miles at other 
points. On heights from half a 
mile to a mile in rear of these works, 
which were laid down as a series of 
connected redoubts, were placed 
large forts open to the rear, and 
flanked by ravines. They were 
situated in the only approaches to 
the town, which were of course 
swept by their guns. Being about 
a mile apart, and occupying emi- 
nences seemingly nearly equal in 
height, each one was able to support 
its neighbour on the right and left, 
and to aid in the defence of the 
lines in front. 

The greater part of the country 
in the immediate vicinity of Rich- 
mond is as yet unreclaimed from 
the forest, throughout which are 
scattered small oases of cultivated 
land. The clearings, however, 
along the river bank were larger 
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than those more inland, and often 
continuous. The former varied in 
extent from about two hundred 
to five hundred acres, and were 
generally narrow for their length: 
nearly all were densely overgrown. 
with a tall weed, said to be almost 
ineradicable. The country gene- 
rally undulates in long, low, rounded 
curves. The hollows between the 
undulations are nearly always oc- 
cupied by small streams, which 
have either worn away the light 
crumbling soil and formed ravines 
of varying depth and steepness, or 
have made the ground on each side 
of them boggy and unsound. Such 
spots are densely overgrown with 
the characteristic trees of the region 
—the liquidambar, tulip-tree, and 
willow-leaved oak. The airy foliage 
of the last makes a pleasing contrast 
with the broad leaf of the tulip; while 
the deeply-indented and star-like 
leaves of the liquidambar combine 
the beauties of both. The Virginian 
laurel, holly, and other shrubs grow- 
ing beneath them form a jungle of 
varying density. The ridges and 
drier localities, however, are covered 
with pines, under which the Vir- 
ginian or red cedar grows in profu- 
sion. This kind of forest largely 
predominates. 

Such a country, in spite of the 
rare occurrence of commanding 
hills, is obviously very defensible. 
The forest and ravines are na- 
tural barriers to an invader. The 
latter also narrow the space over 
which roads can be carried, and the 
few which exist are easily destroyed. 
or obstructed. The turnpike roads 
which connect the towns are well 
made, but the forest tracks are too 
rude to bear long the traffic} of 
an army, and may be readily broken 
up. They are formed by merely 
cutting off the trees at a height of 
about ten inches from the ground, 
the stumps being often left standing ; 
hollows and streams are crossed. 
upon pine logs laid side by side 
and pegged down to longer logs 
which span the place to be passed. 
This is termed ‘ corduroy’ work. 

The principal roads are easily 
stopped by field-works, made with 
a rapidity which causes much sur- 
prise to those who do not realize 
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the facilities offered by the nature 
of the country. From the fact 
that the armies on both sides en- 
trench themselves so quickly, it has 
been supposed that a large force 
of sappers and miners, with a cor- 
responding train, is employed in the 
work. There is of course such a 
body, but in point of numbers it is 
comparatively insignificant. The 
pine forests and the skilled labour 
at hand render the work of fortifica- 
tion easy. 

Farmers and negroes form a large 
proportion of either army, and both 
of these classes are as familiar with 
the use of the axe as the English 
labourer with the spade. By a few 
adroit strokes two rows of pines 
are felled, so that the trees of 
one row shall fall across those of 
another, and almost exactly upon 
the place where they are required. 
A very little more labour removes 
the heads of the trees and places the 
stems in position. As these are not 
completely severed from their roots, 
a sort of wattled wall of great 
strength is produced, the chinks in 
which are roughly stopped by the 
earth which is thrown over from a 
shallow trench behind, or banked 
up in front. A rude but serviceable 
breastwork is the result. The tree- 
tops serve for abbattis, fire-wood, or 
for shelter. Such ‘ breastworks’ 
eross the country for miles, and are 
usually made upon the forest edge 
of a clearing; but where they run 
through the woods, a range is se- 
cured for the riflemen behind by 
felling the timber in front. By this 
process, called ‘ slashing,” the trees 
are felled outwards, at right angles 
to the work, narrow belts only being 
left in the hollows of a stream to 
cover the retreat of pickets or skir- 
mishers. The enemy, therefore, is 
obliged to clamber through the 
tangled jungle of boughs which face 
him, without being at all sheltered 
from the withering fire of the de- 
fenders of the work. 

Such were the works which caused 
the awful carnage of the battles in 
the Wilderness. There, owing to 
the density of the forest, no warning 
of their existence could be pre- 
viously obtained, while the Confede- 
ates, after decimating their foes, 
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would ‘skedaddle’ into the forest 
behind, perhaps without the loss of 
& man. 

The rapidity with which a mile 
of forest is ‘slashed’ by their army 
is a source of great pride to both 
parties. If this were not the case 
works could not be made rapidly 
enough, for desirable situations are 
generally forest-grown, because the 
farmer avoids hilly ground when 
choosing the locality for a farm. 
The forts, however, such as Fort 
Harrison, the chief work on Chaffin’s 
Farm; have been made more lei- 
surely, and are shapely earthworks, 
backed up with pine logs. This 
fort was’ a three-sided work, mount- 
ing twelve guns, two of which were 
of very large calibre. It was 
situated upon an isolated eminence, 
perhaps sixty feet above the sur- 
rounding country, and had a range 
varying from a mile and a half 
on the left to three-fourths of a 
mile on the right, over the clearing 
in front, from which the hill rose 
with an easy slope. The height of 
the parapet was about ten feet, and 
there was aiditch in front. From it 
ran on the right and left a strong 
double line of breastworks, strength- 
ened by an occasional redoubt, and 
rifle-pits between. The rifle-pits are 
made upon the surface of the ground 
of four or five logs banked up with 
earth, and open to the rear, so that 
when taken they may afford no 
shelter to the enemy. Manned by 
steady troops, especially if armed 
with the Yankee ‘seven-shooter’ 
rifle, fortifications such as these 
prove to be impregnable; and the 
Federals begin to find it a hopeless 
task to try to lead men up to them 
when their comrades begin to fall 
thick and fast at a distance of three 
hundred yards. 

The works on Chaffin’s Farm may 
be described as an irregular penta- 
gon, or as a short wedge, of which 
Fort Harrison is the point, and looks 
down the Varina road. Ata dis- 
tance of about a mile to a mile 
and a half in rear of it ran a line 
of connected redoubts, which formed 
the butt of the wedge. Water- 
batteries and iron-clads in the river 
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four miles in-shore, up the clearings. 
The deep roar of their guns and the 
peculiar hurtle of their monster 
shells were soon familiar sounds. 
These are found to demoralize the 
soldiers when the range is good ; but 
they rarely do much mischief. 

This position is remarkable as 
being the strongest upon the north 
bank of the James outside the lines 
of Richmond. It forms a pendant, 
so to speak, to Drewry’s Bluff, 
higher up on the opposite bank. Fort 
Harrison and Fort Darling are the 
chief salients of each position. 

Such was the character of the 
works against which the army was 
advancing when General Butler and 
his staff reached the battle-field on 
the morning of September zogth. 
Upon crossing the river we found 
the trees which grew by the road- 
side dotted with the neat prospectus 
of the Embalmer-General to the 
army, whose suggestive notices had 
greeted the eyes of each soldier as 
he marched to the front. The chief 
of the medical staff pointed out their 
demoralizing influence; and the 
General sent the embalmer a civil 
order to desist from this method of 
advertising. 

Soon after, we began to fallin with 
the wounded of the coloured division 
which had been the first to attack 
‘Johnny’ that morning. The Gene- 
ral stopped as he passed them, and 
inquired kindly whether they were 
much hurt, praising those who had 
carried their rifles with them off 
the field. The darkies replied with 
a smile of mixed pleasure and pride ; 
indeed, unlike the white troops, who 
are apt to forget this part of disci- 
pline, they rarely fail to salute But- 
ler both with hand and smile, seem- 
ing to recognize him as a friend. 
They may do so with reason, because 
it was he who was the chief advo- 
cate of their being enlisted as sol- 
diers, thus elevating the free negro 
almost to the level of the white; 
and who asserted and acted upon 
the principle that slaves were con- 
traband of war, and that being as 
such at the disposal of the con- 
queror, they could be set free. 

We found General Birney at a 
house, one or two of which are to 
be found upon each clearing accord- 
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ing as it is occupied by one farmer 
or more. The house was charac- 
teristic of Virginia. It was built of 
brick and raised upon a basement 
of rubble and mortar. The living 
rooms, therefore, were approached 
by a flight of steps on each side of 
the house, sheltered by a white- 
pillared portico of wood. These 
entrances are connected by a pas- 
sage out of which the rooms open, 
so that a constant current of air 
passes through the house to cool it 
in summer. 

The house was, as usual, shaded 
by a grove of favourite trees, some 
of them brought from a distance. 
In front there had been a flower 
garden, a rarity in North America; 
and even now the dark-blue convol- 
vulus was trailing along the foot- 
trodden waste, and struggling up 
the once neat but now broken paling. 
An apple orchard on the right of 
the house was flanked by a peach 
orchard on the left, and other signs 
of former comfort and wealth were 
visible. Behind the house in the 
shade were grouped, in a rude semi- 
circle, the staffs of Generals Butler, 
Birney, and Kautz. Their horses 
stood in knots on the right and left, 
held by orderlies or tied to trees, 
while their masters sat, stood, or 
reclined in every variety of attitude 
and position, the three generals 
being a little in advance of the rest. 
Butler sat in the centre, chatting or 
looking over maps or papers, wear- 
ing asmall French cap with a water- 
proof cover, known as his ‘ fighting 
cap.’ On his right stood General 
Kautz, the commander of the ca- 
valry, which was slowly streaming 
past to the front—a short, thick-set 
soldier of the rough-and-ready type, 
with a bullet head and black beet- 
ling eyebrows. On the left General 
Birney leaned upon his sword with 
characteristic grace: he was of the 
medium height, his figure remark- 
ably good, and but for a certain flat- 
ness of feature he would have been 
handsome. His smile, however, and 
the gentle expression of his counte- 
nance will be forgotten by few who 
knew him. He was at this time in 
high repute ; and had recently been 
promoted to the rank of major-gene- 
ral, in answer to an extraordinary 
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appeal made to the President by 
Grant and the chief commanders 
of the army. Few would have 
thought that the hand of death was 
even then upon him, and that he 
would fall a victim to disease before 
he had had time to verify the ex- 
pectations of his admirers. The 
simplicity of the uniforms of these 
chiefs, and the variety of the hats 
which they wore, were remarkable : 
a double-breasted coat, three tiny 
stars upon the shoulder, and the 
yellow breastplate of his horse, alone 
marked a general. 

All eyes were fixed upon a green 
knoll which rose from between two 
forest-clad ridges which curved 
downward in its front. The inces- 
sant rattle of musketry indicated 
the fierceness of the struggle. Mean- 
while an aide-de-camp, emerging 
from a cloud of dust, announced 
the capture of Fort Harrison—which 
was then thought to be the key of 
the position—by Ord on the left. 
Birney then received orders to ad- 
vance with the centre and to support 
the left wing. Soon after he had 
disappeared in the front, the signal 
flag of his (the roth) corps was 
seen ascending the knoll, and an- 
nounced the capture of the New- 
market Heights—a name with which 
the low ridge of which this knoll is 
an important part was, after capture, 
dignified—by signals to a correspon- 
dent stationed where we were. The 
position had been turned by a mag- 
nificent charge made by the Coloured 
Brigade, which entirely changed the 
tide of prejudice in their favour for 
the future. They had carried first 
a double line of rifle-pits, and then 
a formidable breastwork, charging 
across a clearing about six hundred 
yards wide, exposed to the concen- 
trated fire of the Confederates, to 
which they did not return a shot. 
But out of three thousand who began 
the charge five hundred strewed the 
field. The Newmarket road, the 
principal approach to Richmond, 
was thus opened, and the army ad- 
vanced along it and through the 
forest in a line nearly four miles in 
length. So rapidly had the Con- 
federates retreated that a single 
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prisoner only rewarded the captors 
of the position, nor did Kautz and 
his cavalry meet with a Southern 
soldier until they reached another 
fortified point upon the road three 
miles distant. Here a breastwork, 
strengthened with redoubts, crossed 
the country for about five miles, 
resting upon the fortifications of 
Chaffin’s Farm on the James river. 
This Kautz avoided, and, having a 
roving commission, passed towards 
the Darbytown road on ‘the right. 
After a brief but sharp contest with 
the Federal infantry, this work also 
was abandoned by the Confederates, 
who retreated into the forts on 
Chaffin’s Farm behind it. 

Upon three miles of the road 
which intervened between the scene 
of the first and second engage- 
ments there were but two houses, 
occupied by women and children. 
These houses were immediately ap- 
propriated to the medical staff, and 
sentinels were placed over the wells 
to secure the scanty supply of water 
for the use of the wounded. Of these 
many were sitting in knots on the 
road when Butler rode up, waiting 
for assistance, while the ambulance 
men with their stretchers were fully 
employed. The promptitude and 
energy of that branch of the service 
is beyond all praise; the wounded 
were reinoved within half an hour 
after they fell. The delegates of the 
two Commissions* contribute mate- 
rially to this efficiency. The am- 
bulances and waggons press s0 
closely upon the heels of the army 
that their attendants have not un- 
frequently been wounded. 

The third struggle of the day fol- 
lowed. ‘Two forts completely swept 
the Newmarket road: Foster’s divi- 
sion was set to assault them in rear 
whilst Birney attacked in front. 
Foster’s force, reduced by straggling 
to one-third of its proper strength, 
and wearied with marching, was 
repulsed; and Birney, after failing 
to make any impression, was ob- 
liged to retire by the arrival of 
reinforcements from Lee’s army. 
Under these circumstances it was 
decided that the army should retire 
for the night behind the second line 


* The United States Christian and Sanitary Commissions. 
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of works captured. 
it still occupies. 

Supper followed, and the recapi- 
tulation of the events of the day. 
Most of us had been within five 
miles and a half of Richmond, 
having advanced nearly seven miles 
that morning, and the chief Confe- 
derate fort had been taken. But 
the main advantages gained have 
generally been overlooked. A large 
number of works in progress were 
abandoned by the Confederates, the 
chief of which—a closed fort, four 
hundred yards in circumference, 
situated on a high bluff above 
Dutch Gap canal—would, when 
finished, have necessitated the aban- 
donment of that enterprise, as the 
labourers could have been shelled 
from a third side, or would at least 
have rendered it useless, as the 
plunging fire of the guns would have 
closed the passage of the river above 
it even to iron-clads. Breastworks 
also were marked out and in pro- 
gress, which would have made this 
district, which had been occupied 
with the loss of only two thousand 
men killed and wounded, as impass- 
able as the Wilderness. And further, 
Kautz, who arrived later in the even- 
ing, reported that he had found the 
next road, parallel to those by which 
we had advanced (the Darbytown 
road), unobstructed by fortifications, 
and, supported by Terry’s division 
of infantry, had advanced to within 
two miles and a half of Richmond, 
being little annoyed by the scanty 
defenders of the principal line of 
works round Richmond, which he 
had examined. An avenue, there- 
fore, was open, by which to assault 
the capital itself. 

Throughout the day Butler had 
been calm and collected—the quiver- 
ing of his hand as he wrote alone 
showing the intensity of his excite- 
ment; his voice was never raised. 
On receiving the news of the cap- 
ture of Fort Harrison—a great suc- 
cess—he said nothing, but only 
turned to me with a quaint smile 
of triumph upon his face. When 
the repulse of his troops, in their 
assaults upon the remaining forts, 
was broken to him he was equally 
silent. He received the reports 
of aides and the suggestions of 
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those about him with quiet cour- 
tesy, and, recasting them in his 
mind with great rapidity, issued 
his orders deliberately and clearly. 
But although master of the situa- 
tion, he constantly expressed the 
wish that Weitzel would come; 
contriving, however, so to prevent 
his anxiety making itself felt, that 
his staff chatted fearlessly under the 
trees, and enjoyed the stories with 
which he filled up the intervals as 
though the army was invincible. So, 
too, at night all slept quietly under 
the pines, whilst he was anticipating 
every moment an attack by Lee 
with the bulk of his army. 

Weitzel arrived at night. He is 
a tall and powerful man, and speaks 
with a marked German accent. Of 
the same rank, but junior to Butler, 
he is chief of his engineers and his 
valued adviser. He has always 
been attached to Butler’s staff, but 
was only a lieutenant when he dis- 
tinguished himself at the capture of 
New Orleans. 

A Confederate Camp.—The next 
day, whilst riding over the ground 
which had been won the day before, 
General Butler came upon a breast- 
work of so formidable a character 
as to elicit from even General Grant 
an expression of thankfulness that 
its flank having been turned an 
assault had been avoided. Behind 
it stood a few tents. The rising 
mound upon which they were 
placed was flanked on either side 
by little running streams which, to- 
gether with the hollow character of 
the wood and the dryness of the 
soil, had determined the position of 
the encampment. The bed-places 
of fir logs laid upon the stumps of 
four trees attested the skill of the 
Southern woodcutter; but this was 
the only sign of comfort visible. 
This had been the camp of the 
officers. 

Across the stream on the left one 
or two fir-covered arbours, and 
bundles of fir boughs placed in a 
leaning position against the trees, 
marked the former dwelling-places 
of the privates. Upon the ground 
lay a Bible, Testament, and two 
books of hymns, all well stained by 
use. There were also a few Southern 
blankets like horse-cloths, made of 
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cotton, some wooden spoons, and 
handfuls of ‘Confederate’ beans, 
which resemble the seed of the 
scarlet-runner. Three rifles leaned 
against a tree, one an Enfield bearing 
the ‘ Tower’ mark, the other two were 
the United States imitations of the 
Enfield, of Springfield manufacture. 
Numerous buttons strewed the 
ground, having been cut off the 
Federal uniforms, which were after- 
wards worn by the captors. Two tiny 
rolls of linen wrapped round with 
cotton, which excited some curiosity, 
were found to contain female hair. 

The tents were appropriated by 
General Butler to the use of him- 
self and staff, together with a 
table, chair, and two stools from 
the house of Mr. B. Aiken, adjoining. 
By the kind attention of some officer, 
General Butler was also provided 
with a stove and two high-backed 
seats from a deserted church, so that 
his tent was made quite comfortable. 
But in other respects he fared the 
same as the rest of the army; the 
stove-pipe alone distinguished his 
tent: it was said, indeed, that few 
generals lived so simply as_ he. 
His ambulance came from Point of 
Rocks once a-day with provisions; 
but as his tastes were simple, the 
black servants did not trouble them- 
selves much with cooking. The 
only thing about which Butler is 
particular is his coffee; he rarely 
drinks spirits: I was even given to 
understand that in providing some 
whiskey he broke through a rule 
in my favour. His manner towards 
his black attendant was, in spite of 
‘Steeve’s’ stupidity, remarkable for 
its gentleness. 

The space which had been cleared 
of cedars in front of the tents was 
generally occupied by knots of refu- 
gees, or prisoners, clustered round 
two huge camp-fires, under guard 
of sentinels. On one occasion the 
General actually found himself 
sentry over more than a hundred 
prisoners, twenty of whom were 
officers. It happened that his 
escort, with the exception of two 
orderlies, were dispersed on various 
errands when the prisoners were 
brought in, nor was a cavalry 
soldier to be procured, The night 
was dark as pitch, and the rain was 
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falling in torrents. The prisoners 
were grouped round two fires in 
front of the General’s tent, who, 
much amused at his position, placed 
his revolver on the table—‘ It will 
be hard,’ he said, ‘if they bolt if I 
don’t hit one of them,’ and then con- 
tinued the conversation which had 
been interrupted by the discovery. 
None of them, however, showed the 
slightest inclination to attempt to 
escape. Some, indeed, openly con- 
fessed that ‘they were sick of the 
war and had been so for a long 
time. They were chiefly from 
Georgia and North Carolina; and it 
was asserted by the Federals that 
the troops of these States were dis- 
affected and unmanageable, and that 
they were in consequence always 
sent to the front. The appearance 
of the men and of their officers rather 
suggested that they were the prime 
soldiers of the Southern army. The 
majority of the officers appeared to 
be thorough soldiers, full of fire and 
daring; and their looks showed that 
their spirit was unbroken and their 
hatred of the Yankee only increased 
by their mishap. They were for the 
most part captains, lieutenants, and 
ensigns, who had been captured in 
a sally made by Weitzel upon the 
Confederates when recoiling under 
the fire of the ‘seven-shooter ’ rifles 
from the parapet of Fort Harrison. 
That out of ninety men thus 
captured within two hundred yards 
of the work, twenty were oflicers, 
is a sign of the vigour and bravery 
with which the Confederates are led. 
These officers appeared to be in 
manner, spirit, and physique much 
the superiors of those of the Federal 
army ; indeed it seems probable that 
such is the case with the mass of 
the Confederate company officers. 

Most of General Grant’s staff are 
remarkable for their soldierly bear- 
ing; a point in which too many 
Federal officers are deficient. Gene- 
ral Barnard, chief of Engineers, 
attracts especial attention, as he 
is almost the only grey-headed 
officer in the army. 

But in point of appearance General 
Grant sadly disappoints expectation. 
He probably does not exceed five feet 
six inches in height; nor does his 
figure or demeanour compensate for 
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this defect. It may have been that 
the repulse of Meade and Warren 
before Petersburg had made him 
especially gloomy on this occasion ; 
but whatever the reason, no sign of 
animation was visible upon his face. 
Though I watched him covertly but 
intently for more than an hour, I 
could not discern the least change 
in the expression of his countenance ; 
but he maintained a dogged and 
stolid look of abstraction, which 
accorded with the characteristic fea- 
tures of his face. His eyes are of 
a chilling blue grey, his lips thin 
and compressed, and drawn tightly 
over the teeth. His head is small, 
his ears large and projecting. 

He had come to discuss the ques- 
tion of the defence of Butler’s pre- 
sent position, and a plan proposed 
by him for an assault upon the lines 
round Richmond. 

Butler’s Engineers and those of 
Grant not agreeing, the latter, of 
course, had their way. The result 
seems to have proved their superior 
wisdom. They determined to fortify 
the Newmarket Heights three miles 
to the rear. Butler thought it 
would be sufficient to connect and 
strengthen the captured Confede- 
rate works in his immediate front. 
A fortnight after, Lee burst through 
these works; and but for the forts 
on Newmarket Heights would have 
cut off one of the two bridges by 
which Butler's communications with 
his base at Bermuda Hundreds were 
maintained. 

The plan for an assault upon 
Richmond was suggested by various 
facts ascertained in the course of 
the two previous days. Butler had 
found one road, the Darbytown road, 
unobstructed, the fortifications being 
incomplete ; which showed how un- 
prepared the enemy was for an 
advance in force upon this side of 
the James river. He had also 
learned, by the concurrent testimony 
of prisoners and others, that these 
lines were only manned by the 
‘minute-men,’ who had been sum- 
moned two days before by the 
alarm-bells of Richmond to leave 
their posts in the Government 
departments. “These reports co- 
incided with the experience of Kautz 
and Terry, and with the deductions 
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which he drew as to the numbers 
and position of the Confederate army 
from his ‘ Organization Book,’ to be 
mentioned presently. 

Basing his hopes of success upon 
the smallness of the number, and 
upon the inefficiency, of these minute- 
men, he proposed that Grant should 
lend him ten thousand men, with 
whom, together with his favourite 
division of coloured troops, to make 
an assault upon two places, and by 
thus dividing the forces within to 
effect an entrance. 

The places selected were the inter- 
vals between the redoubts, where, 
according to the story of a renegade 
officer, who spoke upon the clear 
and often-reiterated understanding 
that he was to pay the penalty of 
falsehood with his ‘life, the ten-foot 
ditch in front of the works was 
provided with steps for the use of 
the riflemen, which with the addi- 
tional aid of fascines would facilitate 
an assault at these points. 

If the line could be carried by a 
sufficient force, great results might 
be expected. Ewell, who would be 
holding Chaffin’s Farm, three miles 
distant, against a simultaneous at- 
tack by the rest of Butler’s army, 
would be placed between two fires, 
and must surrender, or retreat 
across the James river, in which 
ease the Federals, after destroying 
the three Confederate pontoon 
bridges, could make adash at Rich- 
mond, assaulting the forts, if they 
failed to pass them by night. And 
there was reason to believe that Lee 
could not relieve the capital without 
abandoning, or seriously endanger- 
ing, Petersburg. 

Grant, however, decided that he 
could not spare a division; and as 
the Confederates subsequently com- 
pleted their works, the Federals 
are now three miles to the rear of 
Terry's position on September 29th 
and 3oth. 

From the deserters who gave the 
information about the fortifications, 
we also heard that the advance of 
the previous day had caused a 
panic in Richmond. The news- 
papers were not published for three 
days after, and the Whig of that day 
consisted only of a single page. It 
contained, however, the theatre ad- 
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vertisements and some comments 
upon previous performances. One 
of the deserters was a blacksmith, 
twenty-five years of age, who had 
escaped conscription by hiding when- 
ever the pickets were coming round. 
He plied his trade by stealth, earning 
a good living. He was recognised 
by a former resident in Richmond, 
whom Butler kept with him to iden- 
tify his townsmen. He said that 
flour was worth about from three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred 
and fifty dollars in Richmond; but 
that the high price was owing to the 
want of transportation. He stopped 
in the middle of a sentence on 
observing my English shooting 
boots. ‘Where did you get them, 
and what did you give for them?’ 
he said; ‘they would be worth 
four hundred dollars (Confede- 
rate) in Richmond, — constantly 
recurring to them with an envious 
glance. He said also that Danville 
was being strongly fortified in anti- 
cipation of the evacuation of Rich- 
mond. 

Other deserters were not, how- 
ever, so cool. Generally they 
showed the greatest anxiety to get 
to the rear, and some entreated not 
to be put in the front. 

Iti was suggested in jest that if 
one of these deserters returned and 
told his comrades how well he had 
been treated, others would follow. 
So Butler called a prisonerand said, 
showing him some _ greenbacks, 
‘Now, how much shall [ give you 
to go back to your regiment and 
say how well we treated you?’ 
The man was startled. ‘Tl let 
you escape to-night,’ continued the 
General, who, when the man said 
he could not get back, asked him 
the reason. He said, ‘Oh, those 
fellows over there shoot at every- 
thing they see.’ 

With regard to the treatment of 
prisoners by the South, it seems 
almost certain that the Southern 
army show them no ill-will, and 
take what care of them they can. 
The population, however, are per- 
haps devoid of a feeling of respect 
for a foe; but after carefully in- 
quiring into each story that was 
told, and pressing the authors, I 
generally elicited the confession 
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that the prisoners had exactly the 
same rations as the Confederate 
soldiers. They received, in fact, all 
that the South had to give. But the 
majority of Northerners have lived 
too luxurious a life to bear poor 
food and exposure in a very hot 
climate, especially if wounded also, 
and, of course, the difficulty of pro- 
viding labour forces the Southern 
authorities to do less for them than 
they would otherwise do. 

General Butler’s staff was com- 
posed of the sons of some of the 
best families in New England. 
They formed a body of young men of 
whose courtesy, refinement, and sol- 
dierly qualities, any country might 
be proud. They were brave to a fault, 
being all very young: a colonel, the 
chief of the staff, was not more than 
thirty; but youth is a characteristic 
of Federal officers. 

The thoroughness of the education 
at West Point compensates in some 
instances for the inexperience of 
youth; but it was somewhat sur- 
prising to find that General Butler’s 
most trusted engineer, after General 
Weitzel, was only a lieutenant of 
twenty-four, almost fresh from that 
college. 

General Butler rarely praises any 
one, but allows nothing to escape 
him, and with great tact, always con- 
trives to make his satisfaction and 
confidence felt. He thus enhances 
the value of the praise which he 
reserves for cases of singular merit, 
such as the following :—Corporal 
Thomas Murphy, a young Irishman, 
had been the first to enter Fort Har- 
rison, and on entering had captured 
with his own hand the bullet-rent 
colours of the zoth Georgia Regi- 
ment, one of the oldest in the ser- 
vice. Hewas sent to present them 
to the General, who, upon his being 
introduced into the tent, rose from 
his chair, and, taking off his cap, wel- 
comed him with a few well-chosen 
words of praise, and expressed his 
pleasure at seeing a man who had dis- 
tinguished himself by such marked 
gallantry. After examining a spe- 
cimen of the corporal’s handwriting, 
he dictated in his presence an 
order promoting him to the rank 
of second lieutenant (ensign) in the 
8th Regiment of Coloured Infantry, 
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‘ subject to the approval of the Pre- 
sident.’ To these coloured regi- 
ments none but the bravest officers 
are appointed, as their efficiency de- 
pends upon the bravery of their 
white officers. The General further 
offered him—a great boon at a time 
when all furloughs had been re- 
called to swell the thinning ranks of 
Grant’s army—a fortnight’s leave 
*to visit his friends and to get his 
outfit ? adding that he supposed he 
would prefer to see the close of 
the present movement before leav- 
ing the army. The young man 
hesitated; and at last summoned 
courage to say that he felt him- 
self naturally unfitted to com- 
mand others, and that he hoped he 
might be allowed to decline the 
honour. Butler was not a little sur- 
prised; but, finding that the young 
man spoke upon conviction, added 
to the order that, having declined 
promotion on this ground, the cor- 
poral was recommended to the Pre- 
sident for a medal for distinguished 
gallantry, and was presented with 
twenty-five dollars by the Major- 
General commanding; then produc- 
ing a roll of notes, he gave him the 
sum forthwith, expressing at the 
same time his regret that he did 
not accept the promotion. Con- 
sidering that the pay of the army 
was now seven months in arrear, 
and that the soldiers were being in- 
duced to take United States bonds 
instead of pay, the present was more 
than usually valuable. 

The climax of a curious con- 
versation which Butler held with 
Colonel Ould, the Confederate Com- 
missioner of Exchange, last au- 
tumn at Fortress Monroe, illus- 
trates his confidence in his staff. 
They were speaking of the procla- 
mation of President Davis, under 
which Butler, to use his own 
phrase, ‘is to be hanged at sight.’ 
Colonel Ould stated his belief that 
no one would be safer in the Con- 
federacy than General Butler. ‘ Well, 
Colonel, Butler replied, ‘you may 
go home and tell your authorities 
that I have a most devoted staff, 
and that I have given them strict 
orders that if anything happens to 
me at the hands of you Confede- 
rates, they shall go down to For- 
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tress Monroe and hang immediately, 
out of the Confederate officers im- 
prisoned there, ten of every grade 
above a field officer ; and, Colonel, if 
you only leave one of my staff alive, 
I guarantee that he will do it.’ This 
story was told by Butler himself 
in the course of conversation, which 
not unfrequently turned upon the 
subject of this proclamation. His 
nickname of ‘the Beast’ was a 
never-failing source of amusement 
to him. 

His administration at New Or- 
leans formed another topic of con- 
versation with himself and with 
his staff. A comparison of the va- 
rious accounts thus received with 
those of others who were resident in 
the city at the time, induces a 
belief that the accounts of his rule 
there are untrustworthy. Many un- 
usual difficulties evidently beset the 
General. The methods by which he 
met them, perhaps, do more credit 
to his ingenuity than his feelings 
and good taste; but there is no 
doubt that the ladies of New Or- 
leans in particular were almost en- 
tirely forgetful of the characteristic 
refinement and decorum of their sex, 
and that it was necessary for the 
maintenance of discipline that they 
should be restrained from the gross 
insults which they offered to Fede- 
ral officers in the public streets. 
The meaning of the notorious order, 
which was issued to check such 
practices, has been misunderstood in 
England. But though the wording 
of it may have been unfortunate, it is 
very doubtful whether it was meant 
to convey even an innuendo. It only 
extended a police regulation, en- 
joined by a statute law of the city, 
to those who would undermine the 
discipline of his army. It amounted 
to this: that individuals whose con- 
duct in public resembled the con- 
duct of a certain class, should share 
their liability to be locked up by 
the police as disorderly characters. 
The interpretation of this order, 
which gave rise to so much indigna- 
tion in England (at which Ameri- 
cans have always smiled), is utterly 
inconsistent with the tenor of Gene- 
ral Butler’s administration. He is 
the sternest of disciplinarians ; and 
when at New Orleans, protected the 
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personal rights of every inhabitant, of 
whatever political views, with an iron 
hand, although, to quote his own 
words, ‘ he distributed Southern pro- 
perty amongst the poor of the city.’* 
The reasoning upon which he bases 
such confiscation is characteristic— 
‘I saw that this rebellion was a war 
of the rich against the poor, for the 
retention of power in the hands of 
the few against the many, and I 
found no conclusion to it save the 
subjugation of the few and the dis- 
enthralment of the many. There- 
fore I have levied upon the wealthy 
rebel, and paid out nearly half-a- 
million dollars to feed forty thou- 
sand of the starving poor of all 
nations assembled here, made so by 
the war.’ 

The following was put forward by 
him as the motto of his administra- 
tion there :—‘ I hold, he wrote, ‘ that 
rebellion is treason, and treason per- 
sisted in is death, and any punish- 
ment short of that due to a traitor, 
gives so much clear gain to him 
from the clemency of the Govern- 
ment. Upon this thesis I have ad- 
ministered the authority of the 
United States.’ 

The manner of a man acting upon 
such a thesis in a town seething 
with opposition is not likely to be 
particularly happy; but it is rather 
by the results that his admininistra- 
tion should be judged. He claims 
to have ‘restored order, punished 
crime, opened commerce, and to 
have given the people of New Or- 
leans complete protection for them- 
selves and their families.” And it 
is only just to state that residents 
in New Orleans have endorsed this 
claim, and said, that though they 
had not liked it at the time, yet 
there was no doubt that his ad- 
ministration had been productive 
of substantial good to New Orleans 
and to its people. No one will 
deny him credit for the great public 
improvements at New Orleans of 
which he was the author. He 
added greatly to the wealth of the 
city by reclaiming a large tract of 
land from the batture of the Mis- 
sissippi; and to its healthiness by 
opening new streets and improving 


the old, and by the sanitary regula- 
tions, by which he demonstrated that 
yellow fever could be warded off 
from the city. Of this success he 
often speaks with triumph. He 
even went so far as to apologize to 
General Grant for his own remiss- 
ness, which was, he said, the cause 
of yellow fever having this year ap- 
a in Newberne, notorious for its 
filth. 
The summary execution of the in- 
dividual who, upon the entry of the 
Federal troops, tore down the Fede- 
ral flag as soon as it was raised, and 
trampled it under foot in the public 
streets, was an act of great severity, 
for which his enemies, and the Con- 
federates in particular, have con- 
demned General Butler. But some 
military authorities will probably 
justify the act on the ground of the 
necessity of making an example to 
quell the fury and violence of op- 
position. This is the only overt 
act urged against him, though whis- 
pered insinuations are heard that he 
took undue advantage of his posi- 
tion to further his private interests ; 
but as these allegations are as yet 


entirely unsupported by evidence, 


the just-min will probably in 
this particular reserve their judg- 
ment of a man whose elevation, 
abilities, and wealth, contribute to 
surround him with jealousy and 
hatred. Buta single charge has as 
yet been preferred against him ; and 
in spite of suspicion carefully fos- 
tered, and of the alacrity of the 
judge who immediately attached all 
the General’s property in New York, 
including even the balance at his 
banker’s, it seems to have fallen to 
the ground. His own wealth, and 
the will of his brother who recently 
left him two-thirds of a large fortune, 
which it is asserted was amassed 
in New Orleans, under his brother’s 
administration—an assertion which 
requires proof—alone give colour 
to these suspicions. It is said that 
the General gave his brother unfair 
advantages over other merchants; 
but it is well known that the open- 
ing of the port of New Orleans, and 
the liberation of almost priceless 
merchandize warehoused there, gave 
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any merchant who had ‘credit extra- 
ordinary commercial opportunities ; 
and General Butler’s presence, and 
reputed wealth, no doubt indirectly 
aided his brother towards obtaining 
the credit which the New Orleans 
bankers afforded him. 

It should be remembered, more- 
over, that General Butler, in common 
with many other Federal officers, 
is a volunteer, who entered the army 
with commercial investments hung 
around him, and with similar ope- 
rations only temporarily suspended ; 
so that it is almost impossible that 
the success of these, which is really 
attributable to other and natural 
causes, should not give rise to sus- 
picions of an undue use of high po- 
sition. The main source of General 
Butler’s wealth is an enterprise 
upon which he entered not later 
than in the year 1857, the present 
success of which is owing entirely 
to his own sagacity in foreseeing at 
the outset that this rebellion must 
last for some years. 

His ability is undeniable, and 
showed itself particularly in the 
complete and rapid discharge of his 
duties as a military commander, 
legislator, and judge. Besides man- 
aging an army of thirty thousand 
men, he originated civil, commercial, 
and sanitary regulations for the towns 
of his department, and decided the 
fate of refugees and noncombatant 
prisoners; tried spies and other sus- 
picious characters, and offenders 
against military discipline. To these 
he added another occupation, that 
of examining nearly every prisoner 
of war sent in to him, in which 
he evinced great adroitness and 
insight into character, seeming to 
fathom a man at a glance, and to 
handle him accordingly. He had 
adopted a curious method of se- 
curing and arranging the informa- 
tion thus obtained, of which he 
was not a little proud, as it ob- 
viated to a considerable extent the 
difficulty of obtaining information, 
which is one of the most serious 
that besets the Federal Generals, 
who, in spite of their tall signal- 
towers on every high hill, are gene- 
rally in total ignorance of the 
movements of the Confederates. 
His provost-marshal has written 
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down from time to time in short- 
hand the answers of every prisoner. 
From these an abstract has. been 
made in the form of a table, which 
contains the regiments arranged in 
their brigades, divisions, and corps ; 
the commanders of each; and notes 
as to the effective strength of each ; 
which is arrived at by cross-ques- 
tioning successively the members of 
each regiment represented in a batch 
of prisoners, who meanwhile are not 
allowed to communicate with each 
other. 

This table fills a book called The 
Organization Book, from its title, 
‘The Organization of the Army of 
the Confederate States, General R. 
E. Lee commanding,’ of which army 
it is a skeleton rolster. Its uses are 
various. Certain facts with refer- 
ence to each regiment and brigade 
being entered there, such as the day 
it changed commanders, and the 
posts it has occupied, a series of 
questions are suggested, by the 
answers to which Butler can judge 
of the veracity or knowledge of his 
informant, as well as test the cor- 
rectness and accuracy of the informa- 
tion already secured. Or by dis- 
playing a knowledge which he has 
obtained from the book, he makes 
a prisoner afraid to tell him a false- 
hood from a suspicion that the 
General knows too much about the 
subject already. But it is necessary 
to see the adroitness with which 
Butler uses this book to appreciate 
its full value. It enabled him, for 
instance, to discover the amount of 
reinforcements sent to Chaffin’s 
Farm in his front, and to trace 
the movements of the various parts 
of Lee’s army. He examined more 
than a hundred prisoners, and found 
from their evidence, when carefully 
sifted and pieced together, that cer- 
tain regiments were in his front. 
He could refer by his book to their 
brigades, divisions, and corps, whose 
former position he already knew; 
and by further questions he dis- 
covered whether they were broken 
or not, and, if so, whither each part 
had moved. From inquiries such as 
these, extended over a long space 
of time, during which the history 
of nearly every regiment in the 
Confederate service has been com- 
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piled and verified, it appeared that 
the number of men for duty in the 
oldest Confederate regiments varied 
from thirty to an hundred, the latter 
being an exceptional number, while 
the former was proved, by the rol- 
sters captured on the morning of 
the advance, to be the actual ef- 
fective strength of the third Arkan- 
sas regiment. Companies of the 
19th Alabama numbered four, nine, 
fourteen, thirteen, and thirty. These 
regiments had probably not been 
recruited from time to time as those 
of the Federals are, but their relics 
seem to have been brigaded toge- 
ther. One batch of about seventy 
prisoners contained all that re- 
mained of two regiments, which 
numbered six and nine men respec- 
tively. Regiments more recently 
raised, and which had suffered less 
from depletion, averaged about 
three hundred men. <A company 
numbering sixty men was so ex- 
ceptional, that an assertion to that 
effect was severely tested by General 
Butler before he would accept it. 
Such instances of depletion are 
not without parallel in Federal re- 
giments; some of which, after being 
filled up with fresh recruits to a 
maximum of one thousand eight 
hundred men, have numbered from 
sixty-five to one hundred and fifty 
men for duty, when their term 
of service had expired. The large 
number of battle flags captured by 
the Federals, in comparatively small 
successes, bears upon this point. 
General Butler estimated the en- 
tire army at Lee’s disposal at thirty- 
five thousand men, not including 
those detailed for service on special 
emergencies. Of these, the chief 
body, composed of the clerks of 
the Government departments in 
tichmond, consisted of three regi- 
ments of one thousand each. One 
of the lieutenants of this force, a 
dainty and clerklike individual, with 
a well-curled moustache and small 
pointed beard, was captured, and 
examined by General Butler. It 
should be stated that the General 
usually tells officers beforehand 
that they are at liberty to decline 
to answer his questions. The lieu- 
tenant attempted to evade them, 
assuming a jaunty air, and although 
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he had confessed to being a cashier 
of Adam’s Express, or Parcel De- 
livery Company, in Richmond, when 
asked what number of men his regi- 
ment had for duty that morning, re- 
plied ‘that he could not count men, 
but could count gold and specie such 
as they had in Richmond.’ This was 
too much for Butler, who turned 
towards him fiercely. ‘Do you 
mean to tell me, sir,’ he cried, ‘ that 
you have seen or touched either 
gold or specie in Richmond these 
two years? ‘Sir, he continued, 
‘you might have declined to answer 
my questions, and I should have 
respected you, but you had no right 
to tell me these lies.’ Other curious 
scenes occurred during these exami- 
nations. 

Two other officers took the oath 
of allegiance, and gave Butler much 
valuable information as to the 
defences of Richmond, volunteer- 
ing to stake their lives upon its 
truth. The question, ‘Upon your 
life?’ and the reply ‘ Upon my life,’ 
which followed each important as- 
sertion, acquired a strange reality 
from the solemn tone and earnest 
manner in which they were spoken. 
In another scene figured a guerilla 
in disguise. He was brought in one 
morning—a tall, broad, athletic in- 
dividual, with shaggy red hair and 
whiskers, wearing a greatcoat of 
the greenish-yellow hue, which the 
natives of these parts give to their 
home-spun by means of a dye ex- 
tracted from the bark of the butter- 
nut, a species of walnut. He spoke 
with the accent of a German Jew; 
and after the usual stern admoni- 
tion from the General that the oath 
was to be taken from the heart and 
not merely as a matter of form, 
swore fealty to the United States, 
declaring himself to be at heart its 
loyal subject. Next day ‘ Butter- 
nut’ was sent back with further evi- 
dence as to his character. ‘I thought 
yesterday, Mr. Keil, said Butler, 
‘that you were an honest man and 
well disposed to my Government? 
‘And so I am, interrupted Kell. 
‘Then why didn’t you come out to 
welcome our troops as the negroes 
do, Mr. Kell, with “God bress you, 
massa—I’se glad to see you”—in- 
stead of hiding yourself under the 
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hay-mow?. ‘Oh! I didn’t know 
what to do.’ ‘And pray, Mr. Kell, 
how came you to have three mili- 
tary saddles hidden under the hay- 
mow?’ Oh! they were old and of 
no account, and he had nothing to 
put them on, for the Southerners 
had impressed his horse. ‘And 
pray, Mr. Kell, how do you account 
for having ammunition of English 
manufacture hidden under the hay- 
mow?’ Oh! the children had picked 
it up in the road: a curious fact, 
as the General observed to him, 
seeing that no battle had taken 
place in the neighbourhood till the 
day this discovery was made, and 
that the Federals, at least, do not 
use English ammunition, while the 
Confederates could not afford to drop 
theirs about. So Mr. Kell was sent 
down to Fortress Monroe, to be kept 
at hard labour there as a very 
dangerous character. 

But the General’s manner was 
not always so calm when the 
time came for what he calls ‘his 
dirty work,’ 7.e., the trial of men 
and officers reported for cowardice, 
drunkenness, &c. After dismiss- 
ing a captain ‘with disgrace’ from 
the service for gross cowardice and 
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a lying defence, he turned round to 
him fiercely and ordered him to 
‘take himself out of this depart- 
ment within twenty-four hours.’ 
He showed also the greatest indig- 
nation when a medical officer was 
reported to him for ‘ being disgrace- 
fully, brutally, inhumanly, and in- 
sultingly drunk,’ when in charge of 
a hundred and fifty wounded. On 
finding that (owing to the rapid 
advance of the ambulances) thirty 
wounded negroes had been left for 
nearly twenty-four hours without 
any medical aid, he sent for the re- 
sponsible persons, and reprimanded 
them severely for their neglect of 
coloured men. In hearing all cases 
he would send for every officer in- 
volved in the defence offered, in order 
to confront him with the prisoner ; 
but having found that one officer 
had been reported without reason, 
taking the responsibility upon him- 
self, Butler received him in his 
tent, taking off his hat as the officer 
entered, and concluded a most hand- 
some apology, with the assurance 
that ‘so far from this matter being 
remembered to his disadvantage it 
should be remembered to his ad- 
vantage.’ 
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GILBERT RUGGE. 


BY THE 


AUTHOR OF fA FIRST FRIENDSIIUP, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A SEVENTH HEAVEN. 


HE aristocratic serenity of that 

eminently aristocratic mansion, 
the town residence of the Earl of 
Grampian, had been considerably 
rufiled of late. Those rumours of 
change in the political world, al- 
ready alluded to, had gained strength 
and consistency with the advance of 
the session. Events, only dimly fore- 
seen in the offing by the political 
weather-wise a short time back, were 
now plainly discerned by every club 
quid-nune. 

This morning a more than usual 
flutter pervades the chainbers of the 
Earl’s house. The Government had 
been defeated over-night. The ‘ap- 
peal to the country, so strenously 
advocated by opposition newspapers, 
was now amongst the certainties of 
the next few weeks. 

In the present exciting juncture 
of events, even Mr. Harlixstowe— 
moved thereto by the influence of 
Lady Grampian and Edith—has 
emerged for atime from the seclu- 
sion of his study, and is moving 
amongst men of the world again. 
At this very moment he is closeted 
with 'the Earl, along with another 
gentleman of our acquaintance. 
The Earl cannot spare much time 
for his friends this morning; but 
what he says is to the point. Mr. 
Harlixstowe leaves his noble kins- 
man with the pleasant conviction 
that his future son-in-law has made 
a most favourable impression on the 
presumptive Cabinet minister. 

There is but little doubt now 
that another session will see Mr. 
Gilbert Rugge enrolled amongst the 
senators of the land. The ‘ Harlix- 
stowe interest’ will be restored to its 
proper influence in their own county. 
That night, after a great dinner at 
Douglas House, the Earl holds Gil- 
bert in conversation for ten minutes, 
in a corner of one of the drawing- 
rooms, and old Lady Grampian looks 
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upon the young man’s political for- 
tunes as already made. Edith, less 
sanguine, sees no reason why, with 
time and work, those fortunes may 
not be brilliant enough. She is 
looking very lovely to-night, is Miss 
Harlixstowe, attracting all the old 
admiration. The Earl finds her 
conversation better worth listening 
to than that of any woman in the 
room. 

‘With such a wife even a fool 
might pass creditably through the 
world—and Mr. Rugge is not that,’ 
reflects the Earl as he retires to his 
cabinet at the close of the evening. 
‘He'll make a useful man one day, 
if we get him early in training.’ 

The best proof of the favourable 
estimate the Earl has formed of Mr. 
Rugge is to be found in his bestow- 
ing thought upon him or his affairs, 
at a time like this. There are men 
who would give their ears for a ten- 
minutes’ chat with the Earl to-night. 
A smile or a bow from him has been 
held a favour for.a week past. 

Gilbert is in a seventh heaven of 
happiness—present and prospective. 
That very morning, Edith and he 
have been looking over silks and 
jewels together, about which she 
wanted his opinion. The gems that 
sparkle in her hair to-night are his 
gift. Hisstate of mind is such that 
he can feel nothing but good-will, 
even towards an old rival; and ashe 
leaves the Earl’s house to-night, at 
the same time with Captain Huns- 
wood, he accompanies him as far as 
Dover-street, out of pure kindliness 
of spirit—discoursing though of his 
own happiness all the way, with 
true-lover’s selfishness. The kindly 
interest the Captain takes in the 
theme, and his forbearance with the 
young man’s rhapsodies are another 
proof of the gentleman’s magnani- 
mity of spirit. 

‘Then you will dine with us at 
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tichmond next Thursday, Huns- 
wood ?’ says Gilbert, as they part at 
the door of the Captain’s lodgings. 
‘1am going to give a bachelors’ din- 
ner there next week. I hope you 
will join us.’ 

* Ah, your last appearance in pub- 
lic in the part of Benedict, I sup- 
pose ?’ says the Captain, with a laugh. 
‘Oh, I shall be very happy, of course. 
What's your time?’ 

‘Six o’clock. Good night. 
you give me a light?’ 

Hunswood gives him a light, and 
they part at the door-step, and Gil- 
bert walks back through the silent 
squares, gazing up at the moon shin- 
ing out over the London house-tops, 
as lovers have gazed on the planet 
since she first shone out over the 
hills and vales of Eden. 

‘Poor fool!’ murmurs the Cap- 
tain, looking after him from his 
door. ‘Poor fool! the noose is 
round your neck. I’ve only to slip 
the bolt and you’re swinging before 
all London. I could almost find it 
in my heart to pity the chap! And 
the Captain laughs a low little laugh 
to himself, not good to hear, and 
stands there on the door-step plunged 
in a reverie until he became an ob- 
ject of suspicion to the policeman 
over the way. 

* Yes, I hold the plan of the battle 
in my own hands, got the enemy’s 
position safe enough; but how the 
devil I'm to open the attack is more 
than I know,’ said the Captain to 
himself, as he laid his head upon the 
pillow that night. ‘The first shot 
must be fired before many hours, 
that’s clear. We are getting to close 
quarters now.’ And then he fell 
asleep, and slept soundly as an in- 
nocent child. 

But the Captain’s first shot missed 
fire, as will be seen. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE FIRST SHOT. 


To indemnify himself for these 
late irruptions upon his time and 
sacrifices of his personal tastes, Mr. 
Harlixstowe was secluding himself 
for a day or two from the world, 
amongst his books at the back of 
the house in Upper Brook-street. 
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There—shut out from that bustling, 
busy world, which has so little regard 
for the idiosyncracies of men of his 
stamp, that it will run its way, and 
make its births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, irrespective of their ease or 
comfort, Mr. Harlixstowe luxuriated 
in his usual studious indolence. 

He had lately picked up some 
valuable purchases at the sale of an 
eminent antiquarian’s library, and 
for the last two days had been busily 
engaged in arranging and catalogu- 
ing his treasures with. the minute 
care of minds of his order, to whom 
a wrong date on a fly-leaf, or a coin 
chronologically misplaced, isa source 
of positive suffering. 

So engrossed is he by these la- 
bours of love that he has not yet 
found time this morning to open the 
letters which lie unheeded on his 
desk. Mid-day is past ere he dis- 
covers the omission. But when he 
does open them, he does not return 
again to his work. Amongst them 
is an epistle which, for a time at 
least, takes away his zest therein. 

Mr. Harlixstowe is short-sighted, 
and the handwriting he is perusing 
being cramped and difficult (it is 
evidently disguised), he has to read 
the letter twice ere he can at all 
comprehend it. When he has ar- 
rived at the meaning of its contents 
—as far, that is, as they present a 
meaning to his amazed mind—he 
sits back in his chair in a state of 
petrified astonishment. 

‘What insolence is this!’ he ex- 
claims, his lips tightening and his 
pale face flushing to the very roots 
of his grey hair. His amazementat 
the letter’s contents is only equalled 
by his indignation at the writer’s 
daring. The document bears neither 
address, date, nor signature. It is 
worded as follows :— 


‘Sir,—In the interests of truth and 
common honesty, as well as from a 
friendly regard for the honour of a 
family who have hitherto stood be- 
fore the world with an untarnished 
reputation, I entreat your earnest 
and instant attention to what I am 
about to communicate. 

‘Disinclined as you may be to 
credit the statements of an anony- 
mous correspondent, I can solemnly 
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assure you that those statements are 
true. [tis my duty to inform you, 
Mr. Harlixstowe, that you and your 
daughter are about to be made the 
victims of a gross fraud. The man 
who stands plighted to your daughter 
is not what he represents himself to be. 
Youare being deceived and outwitted 
by him and his friends. A trap is 
being set which, when once you 
have fallen into, there will be no 
escape from. For heaven’s sake, 
sir, delay this marriage! Question 
the man who thus dares to insult 
youand your daughter. Bid, him 
avow (what, if he were a man of 
honour, he would never have tried 
to conceal from you) the disgrace that 
attaches to his position. I write with 
pardonable indignation. I seek to 
save an ancient and honourable 
name from the shame that threatens 
it. Follow my advice, sir, and you 
will have reason to feel a life-long 
gratitude towards one whom your 
first instinct will tell you to treat 
with contempt: neglect it, and you 
will rue the consequences to the last 
day of your life.’ 


No wonder such an epistle as this 
almost caused the few grey hairs on 
Mr. Harlixstowe’s head to erect 
themselves with horror. To receive 
such a document, within a month 
of a daughter’s marriage, would be 
disquieting to any father. To Mr. 
Harlixstowe it was as if a bombshell 
had suddenly fallen on his hearth. 
‘ That any one should dare to address 
such words to him! ‘That any 
stranger should presume to meddle 
with his family affairs!’ Such con- 
duct was monstrous—inconceivable. 
He almost tore the letter into frag- 
ments on the first impulse. 

But reflection followed. ‘ What 
if this person had any sort of grounds 
for this accusation?’ ‘ What if there 
were some justification for this out- 
rageous proceeding? The idea 
made Mr. Harlixstowe’s thin lips 
contract with a quick spasm. But 
no! He was a gentleman, and could 
not easily harbour such suspicions. 
The letter was anonymous; and that 
fact was to him in itself a proof of 
the writer’s cowardice or bad faith. 
Such a mode of procedure Mr. Har- 
lixstowe instinctively condemned. 


The First Shot. 


He tossed aside the letter, and 
said— 

‘I take you at your word, sir; I 
treat you with contempt. No man 
of honour wrote that.’ And he rose 
and paced the floor with a look of 
pride upon his face that made his 
resemblance to his ancestor Rupert, 
in the great hall at Harlixstowe (a 
resemblance on which he piqued 
himself, by the way), more striking 
than usual. 

But to resolve not to be disturbed 
by a thing of this sort is one thing ; 
to be really indifferent to it quite 
another. Do what he would, Mr. 
Harlixstowe could not dismiss the 
letter from his thoughts. On an- 
other reading, it seemed to him to 
bear another interpretation. The 
writer’s indignation had a sort of 
honest ring in it after all. What if 
there were some truth in this threat- 
ened danger? It behoved him to 
allow no undue delicacy to stand in 
his way here. He would write at 
once to Mr. Rugge, enclose him the 
letter, and call on him to reply. He 
sat down to his desk. But when he 
had written the note, he felt ashamed 
to send it. It seemed to him that it 
was almost an insult to ask Mr. 
Rugge to reply to these vague, 
anonymous charges. Mr. Harlix- 
stowe had by this time come to look 
upon Gilbert with a warm regard. 
He had found in him a pleasant 
companion many a day last winter 
—a useful ally in the book-room— 
and he believed that he would make 
his daughter’s happiness the first 
consideration of his life. 

Whilst he was debating with him- 
self, a rap at the hall-door decided 
the matter for him. He could hear 
Gilbert’s voice. Mr. Harlixstowe 
rang the bell. 

‘Tell Mr. Rugge that I wish to 
speak to him this morning before he 
goes.’ 

The man withdrew, and Mr. Har- 
lixstowe stood there on the same 
spot of the hearthrug, with head 
erect and his face a shade paler than 
usual, until Gilbert entered. 

‘You were off for a ride with 
Edith and Jack, were you not? 
May I ask you to give me five 
minutes first?’ said Mr. Harlixstowe 
as they shook hands, 
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‘Oh, certainly.’ 

Gilbert put down his hat and 
whip, and looked at the clock on the 
chimneypiece, as though he hoped 
the five minutes would not be ex- 
ceeded. Then there was a pause. 
Mr. Harlixstowe, with his usual 
calm voice and manner, said as he 
looked at Gilbert— 

‘I wish you to read the letter, Mr. 
Rugge, that-lies there on my desk. 
I have just received it, and I think 
the honourable, straightforward 
course to take is to show you it at 
once.’ 

Gilbert took up the letter (not 
without a slight feeling of surprise 
at this speech), and ran his eye over 
it. 

Like Mr. Harlixstowe, he was 
some time before he could quite 
master its contents. 

‘ What in the world does it mean ?” 
he exclaimed, changing colour ra- 
pdly asheread. ‘Why ——! what 
an extraordinary letter!’ 

A smile positively played about 
his mouth whilst he read, in spite of 
his utter amazement. 

‘What does it mean, Mr. Harlix- 
stowe?’ he repeated. ‘This must 
be some joke!—an utterly stupid 
and unintelligible one, however, he 
added, indignantly. 

The way in which he looked up 
at Mr. Harlixstowe was in itself an 
answer to all suspicion. 

‘ Perfectly unintelligible, of course, 
to me, Mr. Rugge, said Mr. Harlix- 
stowe. ‘It is as much soto you, I 
can see—as I expected it would be. 
Having shown you it, I think the 
best thing I can do is to destroy it.’ 
Mr. Harlixstowe took back the letter, 
tore it into fragments, and threw it 
under the fire-place. 

Gilbert stood for a moment ina 
sort of reverie. 

‘Well, really,’ he said, with a 
smile, ‘ 1 should begin to think there 
vas some melodramatic conspiracy 
on foot against me, only I don’t 
know where to find any one in the 
circle of my acquaintance capable of 
writing such a letter. “Traps and 
frauds!” How very absurd! He 
could not help smiling again, 
puzzled as he looked. ‘ But let me 
thank you, Mr. Harlixstowe, for 
dealing so openly with me,’ he 
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added, with a graver air. ‘ That let- 
ter, foolish as it is, and utterly with- 
out foundation, as you know it to 
be (seeing that my position and af- 
fairs are as well known to you as to 
myself), might have caused mischief. 
I only wish I could catch the writer 
and bring him to your presence, sir!’ 
And Gilbert flushed up, and instine- 
tively grasped his riding-whip as he 
spoke. 

‘Well, don’t let me keep you 
longer from your ride. An utterer 
of anonymous libels is not worth our 
indignation, whoever he be,’ said Mr 
Harlixstowe, with his grand air. 
‘Good morning. I hear Edith’s 
voice in the hall. Take care of her, 
Mr. Rugge, and,’—he called him 
back a moment—‘ I would not name 
this matter to my daughter. It 
might annoy her. I look upon that 
letter, Mr. Rugge, as equally affront- 
ing to myself as to you—rest as- 
sured of that.’ And Mr. Harlixstowe 
held out his hand. 

Was it because his lips were 
sealed thereon that this secret 
weighed upon Gilbert so heavily for 
the rest of the day? It had seemed 
to him as a matter of small import 
in Mr. Harlixstowe’s room—a libel 
so manifest that it was not worth a 
second thought; and yet as he rode 
by Miss Harlixstowe’s side under the 
trees in Richmond Park, that letter 
recurred to him incessantly. He 
was so absent that Jack took him to 
task for his disagreeable mood. 

When he returned home, he sat 
down and wrote a few lines off to 
Gabrielle, marked private ; to which, 
some days later, he received the fol- 
lowing reply :— 


‘Dear Gilbert,—I should have 
answered your letter earlier; but I 
have been in close attendance upon 
grandpapa all the week. He has 
been very poorly some days, and 
unable to leave his room. I was 
quite alarmed when he first felt ill, 
and sent immediately to Gareham 
for Dr. Fisher. Shortly after dinner 
grandpapa (he had seemed in his 
usual health all day) complained of 
a dizziness in his head; and when 
Shipman went in to summon him to 
tea, he found him very strange, and, 
at first, unable to move his left arm. 
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Ithink my first fears must have been 
needlessly exaggerated, for in a few 
hours he was much better, and is now 
nearly well again, oniy requiring to 
be kept quiet. Under these cireum- 
stances you will understand that I 
did not for a day or two put any of 
those questions to him which you 
desired me to do. Dr. Fisher's ad- 
vice about keeping him quiet was 
evidently wise advice, for when I did, 
the other night, try to open the sub- 
ject, I found grandpapa got excited, 
and was not fit for any conversation. 
As soon as he is quite well (which 
I think will be in a day or two) 
I will renew my inquiries. What 
you are making them for I cannot 
imagine. Are you finding out what 
arms you have the right to bear? 
Still the old weakness that way—eh, 
Monsieur 0 Aristocrat? I tell my 
patient I must have him well long 
ere the busy days of the coming 
autumn. What trouble folks give 
who are bent on getting married! 
We have deeds and settlements and 
all sorts of lawyer’s work on hand 
at the present time, as you know; 
and Mr. Bran from Gareham is con- 
stantly at the Rectory. I was very 
sorry not to be able to accept Miss 
Harlixstowe’s invitation to town ; but 
I knew grandpapa would not like my 
absence. As it is, I rejoice that I did 
not let myself be overruled by their 
kind persuasions. My place is here. 
Besides, what would your old- 
fashioned little country cousin do 
amongst all those grand folks you 
live amongst? I read your letters 
over and over again to grandpapa, 
who derives immense satisfaction 
from them; especially when you have 
been dining at any great house, and 
your talk is all of lords and ladies. 
Good-bye, dear Gil. You know I 
am always : 
‘ Your affectionate cousin, 
‘ GABRIELLE. 

‘P.S. Grandpapa looks quite him- 

self to-night.’ 


In the hurry and brightness of 
this period of his life, the cireum- 
stances that had led to Gilbert’s let- 
ter to his cousin had almost faded 
from his mind (or at least occupied 
but a small place there) by the time 
her answer reached him. 


The Captain’s Tactics. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE CAPTAIN'S TACTICS. 


There had been a family dinner 
party at Lady Grampian’s to-night 
—a quiet and rather stupid affair— 
and every one was going away carly. 
For which there were two reasons— 
first, almost everybody had been 
bored; and, secondly, a drawing- 
room was to be held at St. James’s 
on the morrow, at which Miss Har- 
lixstowe and her aunt were to ap- 
pear 

‘We shall not see you, then, till 
Friday?’ said Lady Grampian, as 
Gilbert bade her good night. ‘ You 
gentlemen dine at Richmond to- 
morrow, I hear, and we in Berkeley- 
square, that is if we are able to hold 
up our heads again after the fatigues 
ot the morning.’ 

Gilbert whispered something ‘in 
Miss Harlixstowe’s ear about ‘his 
certainly seeing her, whether she 
saw him or not;’ to which she re- 
plied, with a smile, that ‘she feared 
he would not be rewarded for his 
trouble; she thought she should 
keep down the carriage blinds, for 
the people stared so rudely in St. 
James’s-street.’ 

Miss Harlixstowe and Gilbert had 
been sitting aloof from the others, 
in the far drawing-room, the greater 
part of the evening. They had not 
been bored, forsooth. They had 
found plenty to talk about, though 
their conversation might not have 
seemed very interesting to other folks. 
With the nearer approach of their 
marriage, a new tenderness seemed 
to be developing itself in Miss Har- 
lixstowe’s manner. She had not 
grown any more expansive, nor 
did she ever allow herself to over- 
step those limits of reserve which 
her pride always prescribed to her 
feelings. None could ever tell how 
much she felt on any subject—none 
ever knew whether she did feel any- 
thing deeply. Her beautiful face 
kept her heart’s secrets faithfully. 
It would have smiled at you—would 
that face, if the heart within had 
been bleeding to death. Yet she 
was no hypocrite; she had simply 
great self-control, and a pride that 
could not endure that her feelings 
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should be made the subject of com- 
ment by others. 

And so they parted to-night, 
smiling and hopeful, and happier 
even than usual; for Gilbert loved 
her best in this quiet, earnest mood, 
and she was daily discerning in him 
a certain force of character that at- 
tached her to him more and more. 
For, like a true woman, in spite of 
all outward shows of strength, there 
was that within her that demanded 
a nature stronger than her own to 
cling to, as naturally as ivy seeks 
elms and not reeds to grow about. 

‘We shall not meet, then, until 
Friday, Edith?’ said Gilbert, as he 
held her hand in his that night at 
parting. 

*Not unless you give up your 
bachelors’ party at Richmond, and 
get an invitation for Berkeley- 
square between this and to-morrow 
—a stroke of diplomacy that even 
I don’t think a future under-secre- 
tary could achieve,’ said Miss Har- 
lixstowe, with a smile, and in a 
whisper. 

‘Well, well! For the first time, 
Edith, I feel my loyalty at fault. 
Her Majesty will rob me of you for 
a whole day, and I feel inclined to 
turn traitor.’ 

His last glimpse of her that night 
showed her standing there in the 
inner drawing-room, her face and 
figure lighted up by the lamps 
around her, looking back upon him 
with a smile. A thousand times 
hereafter, in dreams and solitary 
hours, he saw her thus again, when 
the thought filled him with a bitter- 
ness like that of death. 


The first shell Captain Hunswood 
had thrown into the enemy’s for- 
tress having burst in the harmless 
fashion related, it behoved him to 
try a new and more vigorous mode 
of attack. 

‘Better fight with open weapons 
than have any more delays,’ said the 
Captain to himself, as he sat smok- 
ing his solitary cigar in Dover-street 
to-night. ‘The fellow’s hold over 
her gets stronger every day. No 
telling what a woman will do if 
once she goes in for the “ romantic” 
and “ devotion,” and that game.’ 

And the Captain fell a-wondering 
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as to whether he should direct his 
next attempt against the lady her- 
self. But how to do so without in- 
curring odium and endangering his 
future prospects was the difficulty. 
He turned it over in his mind for 
the next hour. At length there 
grew a scheme in the thinker’s 
brain that seemed the very one to 
compass his ends. He had under- 
mined the outworks long enough— 
suppose he now forced the citadel 
by a& coup de main—blew up the 
whole place about his enemy’s ears 
and buried him in the ruins? It 
was a goodly scheme, forsooth! The 
Captain’s eyes sparkled with an un- 
wholesome light as he pondered 
over its details. 

Whatever the scheme might be, 
it required that a letter should be 
written that night—a letter that 
cost the Captain some little trouble 
to indite. Furthermore, it necessi- 
tated that a certain little packet 
before mentioned in this history 
should be carefully fastened up to 
accompany this letter. And then, 
all that was wanted was a nice ad- 
justment of time and place for the 
delivery of these on the morrow. 

‘Let me see. The Richmond din- 
ner at six,’ mused Hunswood, as the 
clock of St. James’s struck two in 
the morning. ‘ He and Harlixstowe 
are to leave town at five. Parcel 
must be delivered at four. No 
time, then, to postpone. Guests get 
down. Host not there. Le reste de 
la comédie s’ensuit, 

The Captain rubbed his hands at 
this satisfactory conclusion, and felt 
as a man feels who has got through 
an awkward piece of work. Was 
he, then, utterly without conscience 
or pity ? 

Not at all. He went to bed that 
night full of a sentimental sort of 
regret for his victim, and feeling 
himself merely an instrument in the 
hands of Destiny for the downfall 
of a man who stood in his way. 


oe 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE MINE EXPLODES. 


It is a fine thing to be heir to 
some four or five thousand a year; 
the accepted suitor of a lady en- 
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dowed with birth, wealth, and 
beauty; and in the enjoyment of 
such excellent health and spirits 
that few things can fatigue the 
body, and nothing depress the mind 
for long together. Such a fine 
thing is it, indeed, that some per- 
sons would feel inclined to look 
with envy upon a man so favoured 
by fortune; and so some persons 
did. 

Bateson, Mr. Rugge’s man, for 
instance, brushing his master’s 
clothes, this morning, in a back 
room of the suite in Green-street, 
is meditating discontentedly on 
those mysterious dispensations by 
which it comes about that it is one 
man’s lot in life to wear fine clothes, 
another’s to brush the mud off 
them; and Bateson feels there is a 
screw loose somewhere in the uni- 
verse, ‘or why these disparities be- 
tween man and man?’ as he asks 
philosophically of himself. 

In this dangerous train of thought 
Bateson is happily pulled up by the 
ringing of Mr. Rugge’s bell. That 
gentleman has just come down to 
his breakfast with his usual fine 
appetite, and is calling out for his 
coffee and eggs as though he had 
not been fed for the last twenty- 
four hours. He is looking so well, 
and is in such pleasant mood this 
morning, that even Bateson owns 
to himself that, ‘for a young man 
who has not had much experience 
of ’igh-life, Mr. Rugge is certainly 
remarkably commy-fo, and will do 
in time, no doubt.’ 

It is a bright July morning—so 
bright and sunny, that even Green- 
street has caught the summer in- 
fection in the air, and stray whiffs 
of turf and trees wander in from 
the Park, with their suggestions of 
great Nature ever calmly at her 
work in the back-ground of this 
hot, noisy, little life of ours. As 
yet the day has hardly commenced 
in the precincts of Green-street. 
That late goddess, Fashion, has not 
yet turned out with her chariots 
and horsemen—has scarcely rubbed 
her eyes open, in fact. The grooms 
exercising their masters’ horses, the 
bawling costermongers, the nurses 
and their charges, with here and 
there a morning governess on her 
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way to her work with other day- 
labourers, have the streets to them- 
selves as yet. 

Mr. Rugge reads his paper and 
his letters, and then looks over his 
list of engagements for the day. It 
is astonishing what a number of 
things he has on hand. Society 
grows daily more and more appre- 
ciative of him, that is quite clear. 
Naturally, Mr. Rugge’s estimate of 
himself is, in some senses, a re- 
flection of the world’s estimate; 
and he is fast getting to consider 
himself an integral portion of that 
upper stratum of the social sys- 
tem to which he firmly believes 
he belongs. Before he can get 
down to Richmond to-day, for in- 
stance, he has a dozen things to do 
and people to see. At noon comes 
his tailor by appointment, and holds 
grave conference with him in the 
next room. Then a gentleman in 
the picture-dealing and fine-arts 
line calls, and Gilbert haggles over 
a Madonna said to have been taken 
in the sack of a Spanish convent in 
the Peninsular War, but strongly 
suspected (by the initiated) never 
to have travelled out of Soho before. 
After that ‘a party about a horse’ 
turns up, and so on, until it is 
nearly two o’clock before Mr. Rugge 
can dress and hurry down to St. 
James’s-street. 

‘I shall be home at half-past 
four,’ says Mr. Rugge to his servant, 
as he takes his hat and gloves from 
him in the hall. ‘Go down to the 
stables and tell them I shall want 
the phaeton here at five to take me 
to Richmond.’ And he turns on his 
heel and betakes himself to those 
fashionable quarters of the town 
where his presence is awaited. 

The bright summer day glides on, 
like other summer days before and 
since. The Town is wide awake 
now. Beauty is on her way to 
Court, with rustling train and 
waving plumes. St. James’s-street 
is all astir—blocked from end to 
end with carriages and household 
troops and ranks of policemen. 
Ogling eyes at club windows; ad- 
miring ones on the pavement; hel- 
mets flashing in the sunlight, and 
horses prancing back on people’s 
toes; music of drum and fife in the 
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air, and church bells adding their 
clamour to the rest. To one person 
looking on, all this has no other 
significance than that a certain lady 
is going to Court. The whole pomp 
and circumstance of the occasion is 
summed up and expressed in that; 
and when a swift glimpse of a cer- 
tain oval face—calm, regal, and of 
a beauty exciting admiration even 
in the midst of so many fair com- 
peers—has been obtained by that 
person, he goes on his way happy 
and exulting. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Rugge’s servant 
having finished his clothes-brushing 
and other light domestic duties that 
fell within his province, betakes him- 
self to novel-reading in his master’s 
absence in his master’s easy-chair ; 
for Bateson is a man of taste, and 
his opinions on literature are quoted 
in more than one servants’ hall. 
He is deep in his second volume in 
the middle of the afternoon, when 

‘a ring at the bell summonses him 
to the door. It is Captain Huns- 
wood’s servant, Sergeant Jack, who 
brings a parcel from his master, 
and inquires for Mr. Rugge. 

‘How d’ye do,’ says Bateson, 
with a patronizing air, for the Ser- 
geant is not in the regular corps, 
and Bateson ‘hasn’t much opinion 
of these off and on sort of servants.’ 
‘How d’ye do? No, he isn’t at 
home. Gone to see the lovely 
women go to Court. Won’t be back 
till half after four. But you can 
leave your parcel with me.’ 

This supercilious tone is not at 
all to the Sergeant’s liking. 

‘No, I can’t, he replies quietly. 
‘My orders are to give this to your 
master with my own hands, and to 
wait for an answer. You say he'll 
return at half-past four?’ 

Bateson nods his head, and looks 
indifferently up and down the 
street, as though the matter were 
one in which he was no way con- 
cerned. 

‘You’re sure he'll be home at 
that time?’ asked the Sergeant 
again, hesitatingly. 

‘Well, ’m not going to take my 
davy about it, if that’s what you 
want,’ says Bateson petulantly. ‘ He 
may, or he mayn’t; but that was 
his own opinion when he went out, 
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and we may presoom he knows his 
own mind.’ 

‘Then, as my orders are to give 
the parcel to him without delay, 
I'd better step in and wait for him, 
says the Sergeant. 

‘Jest as you please. You better 
had, I should say.’ And Bateson led 
the way in-doors, and throwing 
himself into a chair in the ante- 
room, resumed his novel. 

But Bateson piques himself on 
his politeness and knowlege of good 
manners. 

‘You'll excuse me, says he, 
pointing apologetically to his book 
after a pause. ‘Looks unsociable 
I’m afraid; but reading is my pas- 
sion. It’s meat and drink to me.’ 

‘It’s a pity it isn’t wages too. 
You would be a cheap servant then 
I should say, says the Sergeant 
curtly, as he takes a seat. ‘ Don’t 
trouble yourself about me.’ 

Bateson feels this to be coarse, 
but smiles compassionately on the 
other, as on a person wanting in 
refinement and insensible to the 
charms of polite literature. 

‘Ah, you don’t read much I 
’spose,’ says Mr. Rugge’s valet, 
from the height of his better taste. 
‘New novel this—all the rage this 
season. Capital picture of ‘igh life. 
The scene between the Marquis and 
Lady Fanny the night before they 
elope is uncommon fine. Drawn 
from life, they say.’ 

‘Humph!’ grunts the Sergeant, 
‘indeed!’ And not feeling himself 
competent to discuss the question, 
he makes no further reply, and the 
conversation drops. Mr. Bateson 
resumes his novel, and laughs or 
sighs over its pages according to 
the author’s humour: the Sergeant 
sits and looks out of the window at 
the sparrows in the plane-tree at 
the back of the house. 

Now, it is not pleasant to sit for 
half-an-hour in the society of another 
person who is so deeply engrossed 
in reading that he bursts out laugh- 
ing, or utters comments on his book, 
as though he were utterly oblivious 
of your presence; and so the Ser- 
geant felt it. 

‘Doesn’t your master find you 
something to do besides reading 
novels?’ says he at length, as Bate- 
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son continues to simper or sigh in 
a manner quite exasperating to a 
looker-on. 

‘Eh? says Batesen, looking up. 
‘Beg your pardon. Well, no, not 
of aarfternoon. I’m always at my 
leesure then. You see we subscribe 
to two liberies; and Mr. Rugge not 
bein’ what I may call much of a stoo- 
dent, I changes the books myself 
when I goes down to Bond-street, 
and so keep up pretty well with the 
literatoor of the day.’ 

‘Deducting so much a quarter 
from your wages for that advan- 
tage,eh?’ asks the Sergeant. ‘ Your 
master is an easy gentleman, I 
should say.’ 

‘Well. There aint much to com- 
plain of, says Bateson, with a laugh. 
‘ Being the first commoner’s family 
I’ve resided in, I may say I was 
agreeably surprised at findin’ Mr. 
Rugge so much the gentleman. He'll 
do in time—thongh a leetle* par- 
venoo perhaps at present.’ 

‘What do you mean by that? 
asks the Sergeant. 

*O, he’s young yet; but he’ll im- 
prove—he’ll improve. Been brought 
up in the country, I understand ; 
and in course when a man hasn’t 
been used to society and ’igh life all 
his life, it takes some time to get 
him quite up to the mark. But he 
frames well—very well.’ 

‘Very kind of you to give your 
master your good word.’ 

‘Oh, I’ve nothing to say against 
him personally,’ says Bateson, gra- 
ciously. ‘He’s liberal and free- 
handed enough—quite the gentle- 
man in money matters [ll allow.’ 

‘That is, if you’re a judge of a 
gentleman, says the Sergeant. 

At which Bateson reddens, and 
sets the speaker down as an incor- 
rigibly low fellow, and getting up 
he walks into the next room. 

Ere long it strikes half-past four ; 
but Mr. Rugge does not return at 
his time. The Sergeant begins to 
grow fidgetty, but reassures him- 
self with the reflection that as the 
phaeton is ordered for five he is 
sure to be home by that hour. But 
five o’clock comes, and no sign either 
of Mr. Rugge or the vehicle. 

‘Doosid strange, says Bateson, 
returning to the ante-room, ‘ aint it? 
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Got a dinner party yonder, at the 
“Star and Garter,” to-night. Bad 
manners to keep company waitin’. 
Must be back directly I should say.’ 

But Mr. Rugge was not back 
directly, nor at the end of another 
half hour had he returned. Seeing 
which, the Sergeant got up and went 
round to the stables. 

‘ Your master may have changed 
his orders and started without com- 
ing home,’ said he, as he set off. 

Which turned out to be the case. 
For on reaching the Mews, the Ser- 
geant was informed that Mr. Rugge 
had arrived there as the groom was 
going round to Green-street, and 
finding himself late had driven off 
direct from there with another gen- 
tleman who accompanied him. This 
news disconcerted the Sergeant. 
What was he to do? To follow 
Mr. Rugge to Richmond seemed 
now the wisest thing. He would 
first return home and consult his 
master. When he arrived at Dover- 
street, however, the Captain was 
out, and where to find him he knew 
not. There was no time to lose. So 
he resolved to go to Richmond at 
once, and started off into Piccadilly 
for a conveyance. But omnibuses 
did not then run all day as now. It 
was nearly another hour before the 
evening coach would start, and so 
the Sergeant set off on foot. By the 
time the coach came up with him, 
he was sitting on a bench outside a 
public-house on Kew Green, drink- 
ing a pint of beer in the evening 
sunshine, hot and dusty with his 
walk. 


Whilst Captain Hunswood’s ser- 
yant thus endeavoured to the best 
of his ability to do his master’s bid- 
ding and perform the commission 
intrusted to him, that gentleman 
himself and a party of his friends 
are whirling down to Richmond in a 
mail-phaeton as fast as four horses 
can carry them. The Captain is 
in high spirits. He is anticipaiing 
‘2 most enjoyable affair, as he takes 
care to tell every one about him. 
‘For his part he likes this fellow 
Rugge, though all the men about 
him are so jealous of him; thinks 
him devilish goodnatured, and really 
more up to the mark than one could 
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expect; knows he’ll do the thing in 
style to-day, for if you want an out- 
rageously good dinner, dine with a 
man who isn’t quite used to giving 
them, he’s sure to overdo it in his 
anxiety not to look mean, &e. 

The subject of these remarks is 
also on his road to Richmond, but 
some half hour in advance of his 
friends in the mail-phaeton. It isa 
hot and sultry afternoon; and as 
Gilbert and Jack spin along, the 
fresher air of garden and fields is 
pleasant enough after the close at- 
mosphere of the town. Behind them 
lies London in a lurid smoke-vapour 
reddened by the declining sun. 
Clouds too are in that direction 
rising slowly against the wind and 
threatening a storm; but westwards 
the sun still shines in a bright and 
cloudless sky. 

‘Fine! isn’t it, Rugge?’ says Jack, 
as they rise the hill, and the much- 
vaunted landscape stretches before 
them in all its summer glory. 

Gilbert is intent on making his 
horses do the last few hundred yards 
in style, so replies with a nod. 

The next minute they dash up to 
the hotel with due éclat, and are re- 
ceived by a posse of waiters. 

That famous and quasi-historical 
house of entertainment—the ‘Star 
and Garter’ at Richmond—is fully 
aware of Mr. Rugge’s ability to 
command its best attentions. The 
orders received (a week in advance) 
have been of the most liberal nature, 
and a banquet is in readiness of the 
approved description. A score of 
people are to sit down to table, 
where food will be provided for four 
score at least. As far as ‘wines, 
plate, and cookery can conduce to 
the success of the entertainment, 
nothing will be wanting. 

Mr. Rugge surveys the room, 
looks at his watch, and steps out on 
to the baleony with Jack to admire 
the view. It wants yet ten minutes 
to the time when he expects his 
friends. Ere long three or four of 
them arrive. More drop in shortly 
after. Some have driven, some rid- 
den from town, and the talk falls on 
their horses and the time they have 
taken to do the journey, &c. Most 
of them are young men—several of 
them idle men and dandies—all of 
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them men with some pretensions to 
position in society. 

By the time dinner is announced, 
some twenty guests are assembled. 
But the Captain and his party have 
not yet got down. They arrive at 
last just as the rest have gone to 
dinner. 

‘You are late, Hunswood,’ says 
the host, as they enter. ‘I was be- 
ginning to give you up.’ 

Now if it had not been a very un- 
reasonable idea, one would have said 
from his face that Captain Huns- 
wood had experienced some great 
surprise, amounting toa shock, on 
entering the room. It could scarcely 
be at seeing Mr. Rugge there at the 
head of the table, for at a feast one 
generally expects to find the giver 
of the feast. Nevertheless it was 
that and nothing else that almost 
took away the Captain’s breath. He 
was so confounded at finding him 
there that for a moment he lost his 
usual self-possession. 

‘IT beg your pardon—I didn’t think 
—that is, we——’ And he began 
making such a lame business of his 
explanation that one of his friends 
had to take it up and help him out. 

‘ All right as long as you’re here,’ 
says the host gaily; and then he 
orders the waiters to see to the 
placing of the new arrivals, and 
asks Hunswood whether he may 
send him soup. 

It must have burned the Captain’s 
mouth, for he reddened over it until 
he was crimson in the face. 

‘ What the devil does this mean?’ 
he was mentally inquiring of him- 
self. ‘Has the fellow come here to 
brazen the matter out? Confound 
his impudence, I should like to 
pitch a tureen at him.’ 

A queer sentiment to pass through 
a*guest’s mind 4 propos of one’s host ; 
but a sentiment that actually tra- 
versed the Captain’s. The more cheer- 
ful grew the entertainer, the more 
angry grew the entertained. To sce 
Gilbert sitting there talking gaily 
to his friends, and performing his 
duties as host with ease and spirit, 
mortified Hunswood past expres- 
sion. He could not understand it 
either. It was the very last thing 
he had expected. What he did ex- 
pect was a secret known only to 
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himself; but it was something to- 
tally different to this. The Captain 
took refuge from his mortification 
in wine and silence, contriving to 
maintain appearances as well as he 
could. 

But the party was too gay a one 
to be much influenced by the dull- 
ness or ill-temper of one guest. 
Some of his friends twitted Huns- 
wood for this sudden attack of ‘ the 
blues ;’ but he gave stinging little 
replies that showed he was not in a 
mood to be trifled with, and they let 
him alone. Eve long the wine be- 
gan to tell upon him; his eye grew 
brighter ; his blood beat faster in his 
veins. He felt the anger in his 
heart grow hotter; but he kept his 
peace, and still smiled when he was 
spoken to. 

Gilbert, meanwhile, utterly un- 
conscious that he was harbouring 
a guest who entertained anything 
but friendly sentiments towards 
him, was playing host gaily enough 
at the other end of the table. The 
dinner passed off successfully. A 
magnificent dessert succeeded. As 
our hero looked round the guest- 
lined board, where a flood of golden 
light from the western windows 
shone on silver, and glass, and piles 
of rich-hued fruits, he could not 
help thinking how his grandfather 
would like to see him there, sur- 
rounded by these friends, and enter- 
taining them as it behoved him to 
entertain. Such friends, too (the 
reflection that not one of them, save 
Jack Harlixstowe, was known to 
him two years ago was, of course, 
beside the question), men of posi- 
tion—men who in after years would 
be his comrades in that battle of life 
which he was going to fight for the 
sake of her for whom all honours 
were to be won. With his foot on 
the threshold of that bright future 
now opening to him, his heart beat 
high with hope, and he saw stretch- 
ing far before him a vista of bright 
years to come. A feeling of self- 
confidence and exultation swelled 
his heart. ‘These men shall all live 
to be proud of my friendship yet,’ 
he whispered to himself. 

Hark! Some one has just got up 
and in a humorous speech is pro- 
posing his health. It is the honour- 
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able Douglas Benlomond, the Earl 
of Grampian’s nephew and private 
secretary, who has a double reputa- 
tion as a wit and man of business. 
Benlomond says friendly things 
and funny things in his best style, 
and sits down again amidst applause. 
Then Gilbert rises, and neatly hits 
off a little speech that has the double 
effect of welcoming his friends and 
discharging a few fireworks, in re- 
turn for Benlomond’s display. 

And then every one falls to talk- 
ing, and laughing, and occasional 
speech-making, after the manner of 
young men at such entertainments. 
And the wine circulates freely, and 
a hubbub of gay voices fills the 
room, and host and guests are all in 
the height of their enjoyment—all, 
that is, save one man who still 
drinks his wine silently, and looks 
with angry wonder at the person 
sitting at the head of the table. 
These looks attract Gilbert’s atten- 
tion at last. 

‘What has put Hunswood out of 
temper?’ he whispers in Harlix- 
stowe’s ear — his left-hand neigh- 
bour. ‘He’s sat yonder looking 
daggers at me the last half-hour. 
Anything the matter with the wine, 
think you?’ 

‘Very likely. Horribly critical. 
Order some fresh Tokay, and get up 
and propose his health.’ 

Gilbert did so, and dragged in 
the proper compliments to ‘the 
gallant profession, of which the 
Captain was an ornament. But he 
only seemed to have made matters 
worse. Hunswood turned redder 
than ever, and looked at him with an 
air of defiance, he thought. 

‘For Mr. Rugge’s complimentary 
allusions to myself, I profoundly 
thank him,’ stammered the Captain, 
as he rose to his feet. ‘For what 
he pleases to say of a gentleman’s 
profession, I—I—’—‘ hold him no 
competent judge,’ he was about to 
add; but he checked himself in 
time, and interjected,‘ I feel duly 
grateful, and accept the honour he 
doubtless intends to confer.’ And 
he sat down with something between 
a smile and a sneer on his face. 

Those nearest him looked rather 
surprised; but Hunswood had still 
sufficient self-control left to enable 
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him to carry it off with an ambiguous 
laugh that might have meant any- 
thing. Assuming a more animated 
air, he began to talk with his neigh- 
bours, and was soon deep in a dis- 
cussion on horse management in 
India. 

At this moment, whilst Gilbert 
was under an impression that there 
was some meaning in this behaviour, 
a waiter entered and whispered a 
few words in his ear, handing hima 
letter as he spoke. Gilbert looked 
at it, turned it over, and said to 
those nearest him, as he broke the 
seal, 

‘You'll excuse me for a moment. 
T don’t know what I’ve got here, but 
something from town requiring an 
answer.’ And he turned his chair a 
little towards the window. <A crim- 
son glow now flushed the sky, and 
steeped the valley and the Thames 
in a red light. 

It was well that Gilbert’s move- 
ment partially concealed his face 
from his guests. He opened the 
letter with an air of unconcern; but 
he changed colour almost at the 
first line. He read a little further, 
then stopped, and searched for the 
signature of the writer. It was that 
of one of his guests before him. His 
face suddenly flushed crimson. He 
looked as a man looks when he has 
been struck on the cheek and all his 
blood is boiling with the affront. 
But he neither stirred nor spoke. 

Thus ran the letter he was read- 
ing— 


‘Sir,—I had hoped to have been 
spared the pain of making to you any 
such communication as I now feel 
called upon to make. But whatever 
course my private feelings might 
suggest, I cannot allow personal con- 
siderations to stand any longer in the 
way of the happiness and the honour 
of my kinsfolk and friends. You will 
receive this, [hope, in time to prevent 
youonce more placing yourself in that 
false position, vis-a-vis with society 
which circumstances seem to have 
forced you into. LIsay circumstances, 
Mr. Rugge; for I cannot conceive that 
you are really acquainted with your 
true position. At the time when I 
wrote an anonymous letter to Mr. 
Harlixstowe (a letter with which you 
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are probably acquainted), I had come 
to the painful conclusion that you 
were acquainted with that position, 
and were trying to impose upon 
him. But since then I have changed 
that opinion. I rather prefer to 
think you have been kept in ig- 
norance of the extraordinary secret 
(I really scarcely know how to word 
it) connected with your birth and 
parentage. If I thought otherwise, 
I should comment upon your con- 
duct in stronger terms than any I 
now fee! justified in using. No, 
sir, I would rather give you the 
benefit of the doubt, and look upon 
you as the victim of other people’s 
fraud than regard you as a conscious 
impostor. If I am the first to make 
known to you what follows, it is a 
task I reluctantly undertake; but 
one that -my duty plainly forces 
upon me. 

‘The documents I enclose in the 
packet I send you herewith speak 
for themselves. You will learn 
therefrom what I have known some 
time—namely, the relationship in 
which you stand towards ——’ 


But Gilbert read no further than 
the next few lines. A sudden cla- 
mour rose in his head—a sudden 
tumult filled his ears. Every vein 
in his body seemed ready to burst 
at the outrage put upon him. For 
a moment he sat quite still, not 
daring to speak or stir, lest he 
should ery out in his indignation 
and alarm the whole room. After 
a few moments had gone by, and 
the great thuds at his heart had 
ceased, he leaned over to Harlix- 
stowe and said— 

‘Will you take my place a few 
minutes. I am wanted in the next 
room. Just explain for me.’ And he 
quietly got up and walked out of 
the room. 

Jack saw something was the 
matter, but said nothing. He did 
his best to cover the absence of the 
host; but Gilbert was away longer 
than he expected or could account 
for. 

Adjoining the large room where 
they were dining was another and 
smaller one, also at Mr. Rugge’s 
disposal. He had gone in there and 
found the Sergeant standing near 
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the window, looking out at the 
view. The man turned as he en- 
tered, and came forward and de- 
livered to him the parcel he carried. 
His manner was less awkward and 
embarrassed than it used to be in 
Gilbert’s presence. He was pro- 
bably getting accustomed to ser- 
vice. He spoke in a straightfor- 
ward way enough to-night. 

‘IT unluckily missed you in town, 
sir” said he; ‘and as my master 
gave me strict orders to deliver that 
parcel and letter as quickly as pos- 
sible, I thought it better to follow 
you here. I’m sorry to disturb you, 
sir, but am bound to obey my orders, 
you see.’ 

Gilbert looked at the man search- 
ingly for a moment. The setting 
sun shone full upon his face through 
the westward windows. The man 
never flinched nor changed colour. 
Then Gilbert walked up to one of 
the windows, and left him standing 
there in the middle of the room 
whilst he opened the packet. 

It was small, but carefully fastened 
up. The first thing Gilbert came 
upon was a locket set with stones, 
containing a portrait. It was the 
portrait of his mother. Next a 
tormal-looking, stamped document, 
and Jastly a worn and faded letter 
directed to himself. He opened 
the stamped document first. 

It was a marriage-licence in usual 
form. The Vicar-General of some 
Right Reverend Father in God, 

‘ To our well-beloved in Christ, John 
Rugg of Welstone, in the county of 
Lincoln, a bachelor, and Adelaide 
Birkwood Hurst, a spinster, of 
Skegsthorpe in the same county, 
Grace and Health,’ &e. &e. 

Thus read Gilbert, as he rapidly 
glanced his eye over it. 

His mother’s marriage licence! 
It was a genuine document, evi- 
dently. The first shock of surprise 
at seeing it there having passed 
away (he could not view it un- 
moved), he turned his attention to 
the letter that accompanied it, 

It was addressed thus, in a deli- 
cate feminine hand :— 

*To my dear son, Gilbert Rugg. 
To be opened when he isa man; if 
possible when he is alone.’ 
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He knew his mother’s writing in- 
stantly. He had scraps of it in 
many of his old books at home. He 
looked at this strange superscrip- 
tion with a sudden feeling of terror. 
But as yet his reason revolted 
against the monstrous pictures his 
imagination was drawing. He drew 
his breath rapidly for a moment, 
then calmed himself again, and with 
his back still turned to the Ser- 
geant and his face to the window, 
unfolded the letter and read it 
slowly, word by word, to the end. 
What he felt as he read God alone 
knew. 

These were his mother’s words— 


‘TI write this, my own dear child, 
with you lying by my side asleep, 
and the room all hushed and still. 
I have asked them for my desk, and 
they have brought it to me, and 
told me I may use it here on my 
bed if I will not write too long; for 
I am very weak, and it tires me 
even to play with my baby now. 
Ah, my boy, we shall never romp 
again any more on the floor in the 
old way! Mamma has lost all her 
long curls she used to shake at her 
darling. She could not make him 
laugh now if she were to try. She 
knows she has not much longer to 
live. And they know it {too—the 
faithful servant, and the good, 
loving husband, who are so tender 
and kind to her. 

‘ They have told me not to write 
too long. They know not, my 
child, how much I have to say to 
thee—how my poor heart yearns 
after thee—how I long to look into 
the coming years and know some- 
thing of thy future life—how vainly 
I wish, here on my death-bed, to 
influence that life and shield thee 
from harm if Icould. Listen, Gil- 
bert, and remember that I speak 
with a mother’s love and with a 
dying mother’s authority. 

‘I have exacted a promise from 
your father (I cannot name him 
without telling you how dear he is 
to me) that when I am dead he will 
take you to my old home—to my 
father’s house in Lincolnshire, with 
a letter I have written imploring 
your grandfather’s forgiveness, and 
asking his protection and help for 
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you, my motherless child. I know 
that my husband will carry out his 
promise. His word, once given, he 
will not go from it. I have no fear 
of that. -But I have other fears on 
my mind. I am afraid that I may 
unintentionally be doing him some 
injury through this request, and 
that my reasons for making it 
may, in after years, be misunderstood 
by you. ; 

‘IT do not ask it because I think 
your father unfitted to have the 
charge of you, or have any want of 
confidence in him; but because he 
has not the power to do for you 
what my friends have, and because 
his position makes it difficult for him 
to have the care of you until you 
are older. If I thought it would 
weaken the ties that should exist 
between you and him, I would never 
ask it. I would rather you never 
entered your grandfather’s doors— 
rather you never knew your mother’s 
family than that you should live to 
be indifferent to your father, or 
ashamed of him. I know, alas! the 
proud and cruel judgments of the 
world. I feel already what sorrow 
and difficulties my son may have to 
endure through me. Yes, Gilbert, 
your mother married beneath her as 
the world says—married a private 
soldier—a common man to common 
eyes, but with no common or vulgar 
soul, thank God. 

‘If, when I am dead, my family 
should seek in their pride to raise 
a barrier between you and him—if 
they should disparage your father 
in your presence, or make a mock 
of his homely speech and ways—if 
when you grow a man they should 
tempt you by offers of worldly ad- 
vancement to renounce that duty 
and love you owe him—remember 
that your mother’s last wish and 
command was that in all things you 
should show him the love and obe- 
dience of a son. He is worthy of it. 
He has been to me a very good and 
tender husband. He has done all in 
his power to prevent me feeling my 
changed position, and to raise him- 
self to my level. He was mindful 
all along of the sacrifice I was 
making, and counselled me up to 
the last not to marry him. I wasa 
rash, heedless girl, and was carried 
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away to forget consequences and 
neglect my duty. But I need not say 
more. Years before ever you read 
this, you will have found out for 
yourself that if God did not give to 
your father the manners and out- 
ward form of a gentleman, he gave 
him the spirit of one. 

‘Farewell, my boy. I must end 
here. I give this letter to my dear 
old servant, who will keep it until 
you are a man, and then some day 
give you it, when you are alone and 
perhaps talking together of me. I 
write it that you may know from 
your mother herself the love she 
bore her husband—that you may 
further know that her marriage 
(imprudent and wrong as she con- 
fesses it to have been) was a happy 
one as far as it could be so; and 
above all, I write to warn you against 
feeling shame or a sense of ignominy 
in the knowledge of your father’s 
humble birth. 

‘God bless and protect thee, my 
poor babe! My strength is failing 
me. I leave thee to a cold hard- 
judging world and to a future 
shrouded in darkness. But thy 
little hand is seeking mine in thy 
sleep, as though thou wouldst bid 
me take heart and trust God and 
thee—and Ido. I fold thee in my 
arms and pray for thee and for thy 
father again and again. 

‘Thy loving mother, 

‘ ADELAIDE Brrkwoop Rvase.’ 


Word by word Gilbert read this 
to the end. Then he folded up the 
letter again and stood there by the 
window, looking out at the crimson 
sky and the river red as blood 
below. He had not yet got the 
full significance of what he had 
read; but a dull indefinite horror 
was creeping over him as he stood 
there looking out of the window—a 
horror that seemed to settle visibly 
over the landscape, and blot out the 
sunset and the winding Thames, and 
bring down a sudden night. What 
had happened he hardly knew as 
yet. But he felt that something 
dreadful had come to pass—some- 
thing fatal to all future happiness— 
something that his mind refused to 
grasp or comprehend from its sheer 
wildness and incredibility. He was 
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recalled to himself by some move- 
ments on the part of the person 
behind him. Then Gilbert roused 
himself to speak. 

‘Do you know what you have 
brought me here?’ he asked, with- 
out turning his head, and in a voice 
that differed little from his usual 
voice. 

* No, sir.’ 

There was no doubting the since- 
rity of that clear, unembarrassed tone. 
Gilbert turned and looked at the 
speaker. As he did so, all the blood 
in his body seemed to surge into his 
face. 

‘Good God! ‘Was it possible that 
that man standing there in a pepper- 
and-salt suit, with a cap in his hand 
was ——’ 

Gilbert gulped down the choking 
sensation in his throat, and steady- 
ing himself for a moment by the 
chair beside him, took up the locket, 
and said abruptly, as he handed it to 
the Sergeant, 

‘ Have you ever seen that portrait 
before in your life? Answer me 
truly.’ 

The man’s face instantly answered 
the question of itself. It turned of 
an ashen hue. He tried to stammer 
out something, then stopped, and 
looked at Gilbert with an expression 
of utter consternation. 

‘Then your name is not Jack or 
Smith, but Rugge—my name, Rugge? 
asked Gilbert, in the same delibe- 
rate voice, but with a feeling that 
the solid earth was falling away 
from under his feet. 

Drawing his breath quickly, the 
man replied, 

‘You know my name, sir. Why 
do you ask me? Myname’s Smith, 
or Sergeant Jack—more common.’ 

‘For God’s sake, let there be no 
more lying in this matter, said Gil- 
bert, in a low voice. ‘ Holding that 
portrait in your hand, and looking 
at it, as you looked but now, dare 
you still tell me so?’ 

The man’s face was too plain are- 
futation of the denial he would have 
imposed upon himself. After all 
these years of sacrifice, this last act 
of abnegation would have been easy. 
But at this moment, and in this pre- 
sence, his face would not bear out 
his words. Some part, at least, of 
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what he was enduring was written 
there. 

‘On your soul answer me truly,’ 
said Gilbert. 

But the man’s tongue clave to his 
mouth. He could not answer. He 
stared at the hot face before him 
with an imploring, frightened look, 
and murmured some inarticulate 
sound. It was enough. In that 
look Gilbert read the reply to all 
his fears. Each stood and regarded 
the other askance. For some mo- 
ments there was silence between 
them. Then, in a hoarse, troubled 
voice, the Sergeant began— 

‘Don’t think, sir, as I shall ever 
be likely to use this knowledge in 
any way whereby you should be 
brought to shame. If I’ve held my 
tongue going on five and twenty 
years, I can hold it still’ 

Gilbert raised his hand, and 
stopped him with a look. But he 
could not speak yet. He sank down 
on the chair, and leaned his head on 
the back of it, and covered up his 
face. 

He was a young man—strong and 
healthy ; but he felt at this moment 
very faint and sick. The shock he had 
received was so great that even his 
physical suffering was acute at first. 
For a few moments there was silence 
again. Neither of them dared to 
speak, or even look the other in the 
face. The noise of the banqueters in 
the next room recalled Gilbert to 
himself. He got up, and said, with 
a blurred face and a shiver running 
through his frame— 

‘This must be carried through 
now. Nothing further can be said 
or done to-night. I must return to 
my friends.’ And he walked ‘to the 
door. He stopped as he put his 
hand on the lock, and added— 

‘You had better return to town 
at once, and—and see me to-mor- 
row.’ 

The next moment he would have 
been in the room with his friends, 
but the door opened, and Hunswood 
and Benlomond stood on the 
threshold. 

‘Ah, ah! said the former, whose 
face had a more vinous flush and 
eyes & more vinous light in them 
than ever. ‘Ah, ah! Here he 
comes to speak for himself. 
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‘Why, Rugge, what’s up?’ added 
Benlomond, with a half-laughing, 
half-amazed air. ‘There’s a bet on 
foot that you are shut up here with 
either a sheriffs-officer or the bearer 
of a billet-doux. You're exciting the 
most awful suspicions in our minds, 
my dear fellow.’ 

‘ Which is it, Rugge—the emissary 
of law or love?’ asked the Captain, 
laughing a very disagreeable laugh. 

‘Neither one nor the other, Cap- 
tain Hunswood, said Gilbert, re- 
covering his presence of mind, and 
speaking with tolerable calmness. 
‘T was engaged with your servant, 
who has brought me letters from 
town. Yes, there he is, you see!’ 

The Captain uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise, as he beheld the 
Sergeant in the room beyond. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Gilbert, ad- 
vancing towards his guests to re- 
sume his place amongst them, ‘I 
owe you all a thousand apologies. 
An urgent matter summoned me 
away from you; but I hopemy long 
absence won’t interfere with the fur- 
ther harmony of the evening. Come, I 
pledge ina bumper those two gentle- 
men, whoever they may be, who 
staked their money in that rash bet 
just now.’ 

He tried to smile as he took his 
seat, but it was an utter failure. He 
looked haggard already, and the 
smile went no farther than a con- 
traction of the lips. 

‘What the deuce has happened 
whispered Benlomond to Harlix- 
stowe. 

The latter only shook his head, 
and looked anxiously at Gilbert. 

‘Come, where are those two evil- 
minded men ?’ said the host, with an 
assumption of gaiety, as he glanced 
round the board. ‘ Are your glasses 
charged, gentlemen.?’ 

‘Do you hear, Mansfield?’ cried 
Hunswood, returning to his seat; 
‘our host challenges us to take 
wine with him. You've lost your 
bet. Pass me the bottle. Where 
are the waiters? The Captain 
looked round the room, and, turning 
towards the door behind him, called 
out to the Sergeant— 

‘Here! Smith—Brown—Jones— 
whatever your name is, come in and 
hand the wine round, and stand be- 
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hind my chair.’ As he spoke, the 
Captain eyed Gilbert with a look of 
malignant wickedness. 

The Sergeant heard the order, 
and stood in hesitation, uncertain 
whether to obey or not. 

‘Do you hear, there? Come in 
and act cup-bearer, my one-armed 
Ganymede, cried the Captain 
through the doorway. 

‘He had better remain where he 
is, Captain Hunswood,’ said Gilbert, 
in a low tone. ‘The servants will 
attend upon you.’ 

‘Oh, “e’s got no pride. Don’t 
trouble yourself? laughed Huns- 
wood, insolently. ‘ You’re quite 
welcome to his services this evening. 
Come along, there, I say.’ 

It was a bold step on the Cap- 
tain’s part—a step that he would 
not have taken in a cooler moment; 
but he was half drunken, and the 
evil passions he had been keeping in 
check all the evening had got the 
better of him at last. This revenge 
was too sweet to his pitiful nature 
to be thrown away now the hour of 
triumph had come. 

The Sergeant did not hesitate 
long. He entered the room, looked 
at Gilbert for an instant, as muchas 
to say, ‘Don’t fear me, sir, and 
poured out the wine as bidden, 

But Gilbert’s hand shook so that 
he could scarcely raise his glass to 
his lips. He stared at Hunswood, 
utterly amazed at his audacity ; and 
Hunswood stared contemptuously 
at him inreturn. Jack Harlixstowe, 
noting all this, and at a loss to un- 
derstand it, tried to talk and laugh 
to ‘cover the embarrassment that 
was spreading amongst the guests, 
but without effect. Hunswood and 
Gilbert sat and stared at each other 
in a way that betokened explosion 
ere long. 

With a cruelty nothing short of 
diabolical, the Captain kept the man 
behind his chair, prominently occu- 
pied for the next few minutes. Now 
he bade him hand him the pine- 
apple—now the wine—now open a 
window for a little air—now fetch 
him a knife, and, anon, fell to talk- 
ing of the man’s prowess in the field, 
and the great strength of his right 
arm. All this the Sergeant bore 
with a stoical air; but the veins in 
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Gilbert’s forehead seemed ready to 
burst, and his heart was beating al- 
most audibly. 

‘ As toast-making seems the order 
of the evening,’ cried the Captain, 
after a time, looking at his host in 
the same significant way, ‘ suppose 
I take the liberty, Mr. Rugge, of pro- 
posing the health of the excellent 
individual here behind my back—a 
man who can polish fire-arms, clean 
a pair of stirrups, or fight a Sikh 
with any soldier alive. To your 
health, Sergeant! Carry the wine 
to Mr. Rugge, and let him see that 
you haven’t forgotten how to wait 
upon gentlemen since you were in 
India.’ 

But this behaviour was too out- 
rageous to be tolerated another mo- 
ment, accompanied as it was with 
that insulting look. Gilbert whitened 
even to his lips. He fixed his eye 
upon Hunswood, and in a clear, 
firm voice, audible throughout the 
chamber, said— 

‘Captain Hunswood, I cannot per- 
mit this to goon. You must allow 
the person behind your chair to 
leave the room instantly.’ 

‘Eh? What? Leave the room? 
Nonsense! I tell you he’s waited 
on us scores of times. Do as I bid 
you.” He turned to the Sergeant, 
and pointed to the bottle. 

‘Stay where you are,’ cried Gil- 
bert, in a voice of thunder, as the 
inan was about to obey. ‘I forbid 
you to touch it.’ 

He had risen to his feet, and was 
motioning the man away With his 
hand. ‘Then he turned and con- 
fronted Hunswood, with a white, 
passionate face. 

The Captain had sufficient sense 
left to see that he had pushed his 
victim to extremities. But a devil 
within was urging him on. 

‘My dear fellow, he exclaimed, 
with a contemptuous laugh, ‘ why 
all this excitement about a trifle? 
You surely don’t tell my servant to 
disobey me to my face ?” 

‘I do,’ 

‘And, pray, may I ask what 
right you have to interfere between 
us? 

This with a bullying air. 

‘The best right in the world, 
Captain Hunswood!’ cried Gilbert, 
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as he drew himself up to his full 
height, and looked with scorn at his 
persecutor. ‘A right that I can no 
longer conceal from those around 
me, gladly as I would do so for afew 
hours. That man is your servant, 
Captain Hunswood; but Ae is my 


father!—my father, sir, and you 


know it, and your conduct is mean, 
cowardly, and cruel!’ 

He stopped a moment, for all eyes 
were fixed upon him, as though he 
had suddenly gone mad. He got 
his breath again, and then, still pale 
as death, but in the same clear voice, 
went on— 

‘Yes, my father, Captain Huns- 
wood, and in my presence, at least, 
he shall be protected from insult. 
This is a fine avowal you have forced 
from me, sir,—a triumph nobly 
earned He stopped as though 
he feared to trust himself to address 
another word to the man. Looking 
round upon his guests with an air 
of distress, mingled with a dignity 
that well became him at the moment, 
he added— 

‘ Gentlemen, God knows, I would 
have avoided all scene-making if I 
could. This is not the time nor 
place for this explanation, but it is 
wrung from me. I cannot stand by 
and permit this cruel insult. I know 
what I have just said sounds like 
madness. It can seem to no one so 
unreal as it seems to myself; but it 
is all too true. I have just learned 
that my whole life up to this hour 
has been a delusion—that I am not 
what I believed myself to be, or 
what you think,me. But had the 
faintest glimmering of my true 
position ever entered my mind, rest 
assured I should not have permitted 
you to compromise yourselves by 
my acquaintance, or ever allowed 
the possibility of such an occur- 
rence as this. Whatever you may 
think of what you have just heard, 
I ask you to believe that of me.’ 

A dead silence ensued as he 
ceased, and each man looked at the 
table-cloth, unable to raise his eyes 
to his host’s face. Then some 
one (a young cornet, who had been 
imbibing champagne too freely) 
said— 

* Hear, hear! Rugge. 
old fellow.’ 
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Gilbert stood there, looking 
prouder, perhaps, than he had ever 
looked in his life. He went on— 

‘But my place is no longer here. 
Our relations as host and guests 
had better end at once. You will 
feel with me that, after what I 
have said, to prolong the even- 
ing further is impossible’ He 
turned away from the table as he 
spoke, and was moving towards 
the door, when he stopped, and 
said— 

‘Captain Hunswood, your servant 
must return with me to town. 
It is you my friends have to 
thank for this termination to their 
evening. For the sake of all par- 
ties, you would have done well to 
reserve your triumph a few hours 
longer.’ 

Without another word, or any 
other greeting to his guests (for all 
forms give way whenemotions strong 
as these come into play), he left 
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THE EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES. 


HO has not heard of the silver 

Thames? but who has ever 
feasted his eye upon the sparkling 
vision? Let, however, those who 
would realize the poet’s dream— 
which was not all a dream—despair 
not. We yet shall see the silver 
Thames, and—if gifted with poetic 
vision — sportive naiads on _ its 
banks. Of course the goddesses 
have long since fled their haunts 
about the luckless stream. It would 
be a foul libel on the fair deities to 
assume that its vile condition had 
not long since banished them; but 
they will no doubt return when the 
stream once more becomes so pure 
and clear that they can see their 
own bright faces and still brighter 
eyes reflected in its bosom—down 
among the fishes. Then another 
Pope, or perchance another Thom- 
son, may sing its beauties or ‘the 
seasons as they roll,’ which fancy or 
reality may see reflected in its waters, 
and tune his harp in accordance 
with the siren’s song, finding in it 
then a purer fount of inspiration. 
But how these desirable results or 
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the room. The Sergeant followed 
in his steps. 

They descended the stairs and 
reached the hall. There they stood 
and waited until the phaeton was 
brought round. Gilbert still car- 
ried himself erect, and wore the 
same proud, unbending air. But 
the Sergeant’s head was downcast 
and his eyes shrank from the gaze 
of all observers. Not a word was 
spoken by either. 

When the carriage drew up at 
the hotel door, the Sergeant was 
about to take the place beside the 
groom on the seat behind; but Gil- 
bert drew back, and made him enter 
first, and take the seat beside his 
own. Then he got up himself, took 
the reins, and, with the eyes of 
waiters and grooms fixed wonder- 
ingly upon him, drove off down 
Richmond Hill, through the evening 
gloom, as fast as his horse could 
carry him. 


delightful dreams may or are to be 
realized is the purpose of our paper, 
and we must come down to plain 
unvarnished facts.’ After the way 
being pioneered by Sir Christopher 
Wren, Sir Frederick Trench, Sir 
John Evelyn, Mr. John Martin the 
painter, Sir Charles Barry, Mr. 
Page, C.E., and many engineers of 
distinguished ability, Committees of 
the House of Commons, Royal Com- 
missioners, &c., the Thames em- 
bankment is at length commenced. 
A Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, Sir Joseph Paxton in the 
chair, sat for thirteen days, in 1860, 
to consider the best means for carry- 
ing out the great work of relieving 
the increasing traffic of the metro- 
polis, and, in connexion with the 
embankment, the construction of a 
low-level sewer that would carry the 
sewage that now falls into the river, 
poisoning it and the surrounding at- 
mosphere, to a spot where it could not 
return even by the reflux of the tide. 
A great deal of very curious and 
interesting matter was discussed 
and evolved during this investiga- 
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tion which we shall ‘endeavour to 
lay, as briefly as possible, before our 
readers. Captain Vetch, Royal En- 
gineers, engineer to the Admiralty 
for the tidal waters of the United 
Kingdom, was examined by the 
Committee. He said the lines of 
embankment of the River Thames, 
from the vicinity of Paul’s Wharf, 
or about four hundred and thirty 
yards below Blackfriars Bridge, up 
tothe Palace of Westminster, formed 
a very important question for the 
navigation of the Thames, not only 
as regards that particular portion 
of the river, but also the Pool, 
extending from London Bridge to 
Limehouse Reach. He said: ‘It 
is admitted as an axiom in hydrau- 
lies, as must also be obvious to the 
common observer, that to maintain 
a required depth of water in a tidal 
river up to a given point, say to 
London Bridge, the tide must be 
freely admitted above that point 
and encouraged to flow upwards, 
with its acquired momentum, as far 
as circumstances will permit the 
river to develop its scouring force 
to the greatest advantage.’ He re- 
ferred to another axiom in hydrau- 
lies that applies to this question, 
whichis :—that inany channel abrupt 
contractions and expansions impede 
the flow and impair (or lessen) the 
momentum of the stream; and the 
the fact that the velocity of a stream 
and its scouring force are mainly 
dependent upon depth. The river 
above Southwark Bridge is six hun- 
dred and ninety feet in breadth, and 
from this point it begins to expand, 
and at Hungerford attains a width 
(the maximum) of thirteen hundred 
feet, and this was the datum (taking 
the mean) on which he proposed to 
embank the river. The sudden 
bulge he referred to as a great evil; 
as the tide expands over a wide 
channel above Blackfriars Bridge, 
which checks its velocity and causes 
shoals to be formed which, besides 
injury to the navigation, are a great 
nuisance in a sanitary point of view, 
by accumulating filth, He then 
went on to say, in the carrying out 
of the embankment he hoped every 
necessary precaution should be 
taken not to decrease the capacity 
of the river to receive tidal water, 
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as on this the necessary depth for 
navigation purposes greatly de- 
pended, as did also its scouring 
forcee—which must be in propor- 
tion to its momentum—or the 
weight and velocity of the body 
of water between the banks. He 
said, by giving greater depth and 
medium width to the river ‘the 
centrifugal force of the tides would 
be condensed to one line along the 
northern shore, and constantly act- 
ing in the same space, up and down, 
would give a continuous scour, which 
would not only prevent the accu- 
mulations of mud, but carry away a 
great portion of that which now 
exists. 

Captain Edward Burstal, R.N., 
secretary to the Thames Counserva- 
tory Board, was examined by the 
Committee, and gave some very 
curious information. He made a 
survey of the river in 1857, which 
he compared with a survey made 
by the late Mr. Telford in 1823, and 
he found that a great deepening 
had taken place between London 
Bridge and Putney Bridge, and a 
lowering of the surface of the water. 
He stated that he was astonished to 
find so little mud on the banks 
between the points referred to com- 
pared with what was there, and this 
decrease of mud he attributed to the 
sea caused by the paddie-wheels of 
the steamers. His observations of 
the variations in the levels of the 
surface of the stream will, we be- 
lieve, be regarded by our readers as 
indeed curious and extremely in- 
teresting. He said, with regard to 
the low water between Woolwich 
and the Pool (comparing the tides 
observed at the gauges registered 
from the datum line, viz., nine- 
teen feet and a half, as in the Pool), 
from eight good observations, he 
found it about two inches higher at 
Woolwich than at the Pool; but 
from London Bridge up there was 
a very different result. At London 
Bridge at spring tides it was nine- 
teen feet and a half below Trinity 
water-mark; at Hungerford eighteen 
feet; at Westminster seventeen feet 
four inches on one side of the bridge, 
and seventeen feet eight inches on 
the other; at Chelsea Bridge sixteen 
feet below Trinity water-mark; and 
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at Putney Bridge about fourteen 
feet, showing that the surface of the 
river between London Bridge and 
Putney was a regular inclined plane, 
These observations he carried down 
to Sheerness, and found high water 
there to be two feet lower than high 
water at London Bridge, and that 
low water at Sheerness was one foot 
and two-thirds higher than at Lon- 
don Bridge. He observed, too, the 
velocity of the stream, and found 
that the rates per hour opposite 
St. Paul’s was 3°95, opposite the 
Temple 2°29, opposite Hungerford 
(where the river is so wide) 1°96, 
and opposite Richmond 2°12 miles, 
These observations proved, as he 
states, that the velocity of the tide 
varies (inversely) as tho sectional 
area, or, in other words, the river is 
slowest where it is widest, and, we 
may add, shallowest, which proves 
that the scouring force may be in- 
creased by narrowing and deepen- 
ing the channel. Being fe by 
Sir Joseph Paxton if there would be 
any reason to limit the extent of the 
embankment, supposing it were car- 
ried from Westminster to Green- 
hithe, and at some future time it 
were decided to carry it on the 
opposite side, from Lambeth to 
Vauxhall and Battersea Bridge; he 
answered that as much capacity 
for tidal water should be reserved 
as possible; that the lower part of 
the river should have the benefit 
of the scour of the receding tide. 
He stated, too, that the depth of 
the river has been considerably in- 
creased between Putney and Lon- 
don Bridge by dredging and by the 
removal of old London Bridge, 
which caused the stream to run 
nearly three instead of one mile an 
hour, and thereby greatly increased 
its scouring force. 

The evidence of Mr. Bazalgette, 
engineer to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, before the Parliamentary 
Committee, is so important that we 
very unwillingly condense it. Lon- 
don, he said, is situated within a 
basin, and the River Thames flows 
through the valley of that basin. 
The sewers at present run from 


north to south at right angles to the” 


river, and the main body of the 
sewage is discharged into the river 
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between Westminster and London 
Bridges. He showed, too, that the 
sewers—through a large portion 
of low ground which adjoins each 
bank of the Thames—which carry 
the sewage from the higher ground 
—have their mouths about the level 
of low water; therefore the sewage 
banks up in these sewers during 
half tide and high water, filling the 
sewers in the low districts with 
stagnant sewage ; and when heavy 
rains come the sewers become over- 
charged and flood and poison these 
districts; and another evil is that 
the sewage having thus accumu- 
lated, being discharged at low water, 
when the ‘Thames is least prepared 
to dilute it, the greater part of the 
day’s sewage is carried up the river 
by the flood tide. To remedy this 
was the design of his system of 
drainage, which he showed was to 
remove as much of the sewage from 
the high ground as could be carried 
off by gravitation, and to remove it 
from the low districts by sewers, 
the sewage from which is to be 
pumped into the high-level sewers. 
The point of discharge being at 
Barking, fourteen miles below Lon- 
don Bridge, where it is now dis- 
charged into the river at high water, 
or within an hour and a half after 
high water, so that it falls into the 
river fourteen miles below London 
Bridge, when the volume of water 
is greatest, and when the tide, start- 
ing from high water to low water, 
carries it twelve miles lower down 
the river. 

Mr. Bazalgette then described the 
plan of the sewerage: the northern 
high-level sewer, which runs from 
Hampstead to the River Lea, over 
which it passes from the highest 
ground and discharges by gravita- 
tion at Barking at high water; and 
the next intercepting sewer, termed 
the middle-level sewer, which com- 
mences at Notting-hill, passing in a 
tunnel along Oxford-street to Bow, 
where it unites with the high-level 
sewer, the two discharging their 
contents together at Barking Creck. 
These two sewers intercept as much 
sewage as can be conveyed by gravi- 
tation to that high level. The others 
are at so low a level that it is neces- 
sary to allow them to flow into the 
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iow-level sewer, from which the 
sewage is to be pumped at Abbey 
Mills into the high-level sewer. 

The investigation of the different 
schemes or plans proposed for the 
embanking and purifying of the 
Thames, in conjunction with the 
drainage of the metropolis, would 
form a very interesting chapter in 
the history of London; but limited 
space forbids it being written here. 
The opinions and proposals, how- 
ever, of Mr. Bazalgette, who has car- 
ried out the drainage so ably, and 
to whom the embankment is now 
intrusted, have, for these reasons, 
an importance which induces us to 
give them as fully as possible. In 
a communication to the Board of 
Works in 1856, he says— 

‘The low-level sewer should be 
constructed as near the Thames as 
practicable, to avoid the inconveni- 
ence Which must cnsue along the 
streets of “crowded traffic, and to 
intercept the sewage at points close 
to the outlets of the existing sewers ; 
and were it not for the greater cost 
and engineering difficulties involved, 
the reasons here stated should have 
induced me to recommend that the 
pee of the low-level sewer 
etween Hungerford and London 
Bridge should be constructed on 
‘the margin of the Thames instead 
of being carried, as we actuall 
propose, along the line of the Strand, 
If, however, the long-contemplated 
ambankment of the Thames between 
Westminster and London Bridge, 
which again occupies public atten- 
tion, should be carried out, much 
of the cost and difficulty of a river 
line of sewer would be obviated, 
and the intersecting sewer might be 
most advantageously constructed in 
conjunction with the embankment 
between Hungerford and London 
Bridge. The main difficulties to 
be encountered in the execution 
of the northern drainage, and the 
greatest amount of inconvenience 
to the public traffic, would occur 
in the construction of the low- 
level sewer along the Strand, Fleet- 
street, and eastwards; and this 
woute involves the necessity of re- 
constructing and reversing the di- 
wection of all the branch sewers on 
ithe south of the line. But as the 
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ultimate object of a scheme of inter- 
ception is the purification of the 
Thames, it may not be out of place 
here to observe that that object 
cannot be attained until the channel 
of the river is deepened and its 
scouring power increased, and its 
mud banks removed by the con- 
struction of a proper embankment, 
in conjunction with the scheme of 
interception. Whilst, therefore, I 
again submit the plans and esti- 
mates for a low-level sewer, inde- 
pendent of a design for the embank- 
ment of the Thames, I beg to state 
that a largo amount of risk may be 
avoided and capital saved by exe- 
cuting the low-level sewer in con- 
junction with an embankment along 
the ‘north bank of the river, and 
that the execution of both these 
works is essential to the full attain- 
ment of the objects desired.’ 

The more distinct phases that 
this, like most other great public 
questions, assumed, from investiga- 
tion, discussion, and experiment, 
till it was brought to its now defi- 
nite condition, cannot fail to be in- 
teresting to our readers. It was ori- 
ginally intended, when the Victoria- 
street sewer was made, that it should 
be carried along the north boundary 
or bank of the river; but the difficul- 
ties encountered in the construction 
of this sewer were so great that that 
idea was abandoned. It was found 
that the low-level sewer, at the level 
required, would pass through run- 
ning sand; and that without coffer 
dams it would be impossible to con- 
struct it on the north bank with 
safety. For this reason that line , 
which offered so many advantages, 
was abandoned, 

Mr. Bazalgette’s estimate (which 
he did not give as a very close one) 
of the cost of the Victoria-street 
sewer, from Hungerford to Cannon- 
street, was £50,000, and the cost of 
a sewer in connexion with an em- 
bankment of the Thames, £18,000, 
showing a saving of £32,000. 

It should be a source of much 
congratulation to many thousands 
to think of the evils they have es- 
caped by the embankment of the 
Thames being at length an adopted 
scheme, which renders the tunnel- 
ling of the Strand and Fleet-street 
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for the constrction of the low-level 
sewer no longer necessary. Mr. 
Bazalgette calculated that there 
would be about two hundred thou- 
sand cubic yards of surplus soil, 
from the low-level and middle-level 
sewers, to be carted away. Think of 
the obstruction to the traffic which 
would have been a result of the re- 
moval of the soil from the different 
shafts in the Strand and Fleet-street. 
One result would unquestionably 
have been the total destruction of 
the trade of many establishments in 
these streets, and great loss to all. 
The distance between each shaft 
would have been about a quarter of 
amile. The progress in tunnelling 
about one foot in length per day ; 
thus requiring more than two years 
for the cutting and carrying away ! 
Mr. Bidder, civil engineer, in his 
evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee, referred to the celebrated 
report by himself, Mr. Bazalgette, 
and Mr. Hawksley upon the metropo- 
litan sewerage, and quoted from it 
the following passage :—‘ We believe 
that the only certain remedy for the 
inconveniences referred to will be 
found conjointly with the construc- 
tion of the sewers of interception in 
the construction of an embankment 
on each side of the Thames, extend- 
ing ultimately from London Bridge to 
Chelsea reach, and of such breadth as 
shall confine the tidal waters within a 
channel of sufficient depth to insure 
the covering of the bottom, even at 
low water, of the greatest spring 
tides. We are quite sure that if the 
river were properly trained between 
vertical walls, the deposition of mud 
would become nearly impossible, 
and the scour would become so 
great as in a short time to establish 
a new depth and a new and im- 
proved regime in the navigable 
channel. It would be foreign to our 
present duties to do more than add, 
that we believe the advantages 
which would result from a Thames 
embankment would not be confined 
to the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of the river, but on the 
contrary it would give relief to the 
overcrowded thoroughfares, improve 
the commercial value of the river 
frontages, afford desirable opportu- 
nities for the quiet recreations of 
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the people on Sunday and holidays, 
and contribute greatly to the archi- 
tectural beauty of the metropolis.’ 
Some curious and very interesting 
evidence was given by Captain 
Vaughan, dockmaster at the London 
Docks. He said if a million tons of 
water were displaced there would 
not be near the flow in the river 
which we have now, as according to 
the demand for tidal water in a 
river will be the rise of water above 
the flow at the mouth. For instance, 
the tide rises four or five feet higher 
at London Bridge than at the Nore; 
and in the Humber, at Hull, the 
tide rises five feet higher than it 
does at the mouth, and eight feet 
higher further up; at the junction 
of the Ouse and the Trent, and in the 
Mersey, the ratio is the same. In 
the Bristol Channel we have another 
evidence of this, where, at the mouth 
of the Severn, the tide rises twenty 
feet, and at Chepstow Bridge seventy 
feet. At Yarmouth the tide rises 
six feet, and inside the river, which 
has but a small indraught, the tide 
rises only four feet, and four or five 
miles above Yarmouth it rises but 
from three to three and a half feet. 
Captain Vaughan referred to evi- 
dence he had given in 1843, showing 
that the removal of the foundation 
of old London Bridge increased the 
rise of the tide from eighteen to nine- 
teen and a half feet, and expressed 
his fears very strongly that the em- 
bankment would lessen the increased 
depth, and referred to its immense 
benefit to the docks, which, as the 
trade is now carried on in larger 
vessels than formerly, makes the 
saving very great, as then they, the 
vessels, were kept at a high level 
by steam power that pumped in at 
the rate of sixteen million gallons of 
water a-day. He said, ‘if you nar- 
row the river from eight hundred to 
six hundred feet you will lose one- 
third of the water that now comes 
up.’ ‘By the embankment,’ he said, 
‘you may relieve the traffic of the 
streets of London, but you may re- 
lieve the Thames of its traffic, and 
throw the trade of the port of Lon- 
don lower down the river.’ He spoke 
very emphatically on this point, and 
said if the river were contracted the 
flow, instead of being increased, 
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would be decreased—that as the ne- 
cessity (or space) was decreased for 
tidal water, so would the rise of the 
tide be decreased. This fact, he 
said, was noticed by the tidal com- 
missioners when they referred to 
the new harbours at Ryde, Sand- 
wich, and various other harbours. 
That a few years since a committee 
sat on the River Blyth, and came 
to the same conclusion. In support 
of this principle he referred again to 
Yarmouth, where the water has a 
small rise, and there isa small range 
of tide—about Yarmouth five feet, 
and further up only four feet; but 
in the Thames, where there is a 
large demand (or space to receive 
tidal water), the tide rises four and 
five feet higher than at the estuary. 
He said he had seen a plan pro- 
posed to prevent the abominations 
of the river from the sewage, 
which was—to put a dam across the 
Thames; and if that had been done 
the effect could be readily predicted 
by what had occurred at King’s 
Lynn. Long before he was born the 
tide, at flood, went up as far as Ely, 
and he believed to Cambridge. It 
was necessary to prevent a large 
tract of land, called the Bedford 
Level, being constantly overflowed, 
and sluices were put at Denvers, 
fourteen miles above Lynn. Ina 
very few years after this was done 
the old channel to the sea was lost. 
Parliamentary intervention was 
sought, and Colonel Armstrong re- 
ported upon the estuary, showing 
the great loss and damage King’s 
Lynn had sustained. For want of 
water coming down the river silting 
took place on the lower side of the 
sluice; the water could not be got 
off the land ; measures were adopted 
to keep up a quick outfall, first by 
the Eau Brink Cut, and then by the 
great Estuary Wash. Now, if the 
Ouse was silted up by putting a 
sluice across, what, he asked, would 
prevent the Thames silting up under 
like conditions. He affirmed that 
it certainly would be silted up, and 
the trade would be lost by a dam 
being put across at London Bridge. 
Therefore he dreaded the effect of 
any great obstruction of tidal water: 
if it were to a large extent, the 
docks and the port of London, with 
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all the property at the east end, 
would be ruined. 

Captain Vaughan’s argument went 
to show that if a large space were 
excavated, say at Putney on one 
side, or a space on each side of the 
river, the tide of course must fill it, 
and directly as the increased demand 
for water to fill it should be the in- 
creased rise of the tide; and in this 
way London might be inundated at 
high tides. Think of the use a 
clever enemy might make of a river 
so situated, passing through a capi- 
tal he wished to subdue. Again, 
referring to the increased rise of the 
tide by the removal of old London 
Bridge, Captain Vaughan said its 
removal permitted a greater quan- 
tity of water to go down, and that 
more quickly, than before. The 
consequence was that a greater quan- 
tity of the returning tide was wanted 
to fill the additional space where the 
water was before pent up ; one result 
being an additional momentum to 
the returning tidal wave, owing to 
which it carried a larger additional 
body of water than was formerly ob- 
structed in the ebb tide’s downward 
course, and by necessity the tide 
rose higher to the extent of two or 
three feet. This was proved by the 
fact that thirty-nine years ago the 
tide at London Bridge rose two feet 
higher than at the Nore, and now 
there were four or five feet in favour 
of London Bridge, as previously 
stated. His suggestion as to the 
means of preventing the loss of 
depth which he feared, amounted to 
this: to whatever extent the volume 
of the river is reduced by the em- 
bankment, to the same extent you 
must increase its capacity in some 
other way, and this you may do by 
the removal of mud. These opinions 
were corroborated by nearly all the 
engineers who gave evidence, espe- 
cially by Mr. Brooks, who spoke 
from his experience on the Tyne and 
the Tees. 

Mr. Lees, linen-draper and silk- 
mercer, Fleet-street, was called in 
and examined by the Parliamentary 
Committee, and said that when he 
commenced business (forty years 
since), and fifteen years after, the 
nobility and gentry from the West- 
end used to visit the shops in Fleet- 
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street, but they had; ceased to do so 
in consequence of the difficulty of 
getting along the street with safety 
to themselves and their carriages. 
He said with regard to the effect of 
bringing the low-level sewer along 
Fleet-street and the Strand, ‘ We 
hear of it with great alarm ;’ and his 
strongly-expressed opinion was that 
the necessary obstruction in carry- 
ing it out would, from its effect 
upon their business, have been ruin- 
ous to most of the business estab- 
lishments on the route. His opinion 
was that it would have annihilated 
all who were trading with limited 
capital; and for these simple reasons 
they were all in favour of the Thames 
embankment. 

Mr. Page, who has given much 
thought to the subject of the em- 
bankment of the Thames, suggested 
that the removal of Teddington Lock 
would allow the tide to flow further 
up the river, and thus compensate 
for the tidal water that may be kept 
from flowing upwards by the pos- 
sible reduction of space the proposed 
embankment would cause. He, too, 
strongly urged that there should be 
no diminution of the capacity of the 
river for tidal water, without com- 
pensation made either by dredging 
in the mid channel, on the shore, 
or otherwise increasing the volume 
of water. He, however, preferred 
the increasing of the sectional area 
of the river to any other means of 
enlarging its capacity; and sug- 
gested the improving of the channel 
by making the bottom a regular in- 
clined plane. 

Mr. Leach, engineer to the Con- 
servators of the Thames, gave it as 
his opinion that the required addi- 
tional sectional area might be given 
to the river by dredging between 
Chelsea and Teddington Lock. 

Mr. Cranmer Penrose, surveyor of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, was examined, 
and stated, with reference to the 
possible injury to the fabric from the 
construction of the low-level sewer, 
that the strata on which the founda- 
tion of the building rests were well 
known, from experiments in the 
time of Sir Christopher Wren, to 
consist of a stratum of about seven 
or eight feet thick of what was then 
called pot-earth (a kind of yellow 
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clay mixed with loam), and below 
this about twenty feet of sand, 
mixed with very loose gravel, resting 
on the London (or blue) clay. The 
lower part of the gravel and sand is 
full of water, and if the sewer had 
been constructed soas to have drained 
the water out of this stratum, Mr. 
Penrose believed that it would have 
been very injurious to the cathedral, 
by causing a settlement, and most 
likely a very unequal one. He stated 
that the foundation of St. Paul’s 
rested about ten feet below the level 
of the street, upon the seven or 
eight feet of pot-earth referred to, 
except at one point, near the chan- 
cel end, where Sir Christopher 
Wren found that the pot-earth had 
been excavated for use, and he was 
obliged to sink a pier (we believe 
forty feet) considerably below the 
surface of the blue clay, to get a 
firm basis for the building. From 
this pier arches were carried to the 
contiguous foundation, making the 
whole equally stable. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren calculated that no 
part of the building would weigh 
upon the stratum of pot-earth 
(which he considered satisfactory) 
more heavily than the lofty tower 
that preceded it. 

Mr. Penrose expressed his belief 
that the present structure, in its 
heaviest part, presses twelve or 
thirteen tons per superficial foot, and 
that he thought the old cathedral 
pressed considerably more; there- 
fore Sir Christopher Wren con- 
sidered the stratum sufficient, and 
the result proved that his judgment 
was sound. There has been one 
settlement of some importance to- 
wards the south part of the building, 
which has been provided against by 
a series of iron bands, which seem to 
have arrested the evil, as there is 
now no trace of further sinking. 
Such iron ties as these are used, and 
for a similar purpose, in St. Peter’s 
at Rome. It may seem very odd 
that the stability of St. Paul’s de- 
pends upon the water beneath it, 
but it is explained in this way: any 
one who has walked along a sandy 
beach, just after the tide has re- 
ceded, must have remarked that the 
sand, when full of moisture, was 
quite firm beneath his feet, and that 
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in a few hours, when the moisture 
had followed the tide or evaporated, 
and left the sand dry, or nearly so, 
it yielded to the lightest pressure, 
and in this way the strata of sand 
and gravel beneath St. Paul’s, that 
is now firm, would yield if the water 
were drained out of it. 

In sinking shafts in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Paul’s through the 
gravelly stratum, to the depth of 
fifteen or sixteen feet, it is dry, but 
below this there is a permanent 
water-line; and it is this gravelly 
stratum which in its wet state cdn 
resist the pressure which it would 
sink beneath if deprived of the 
water which fills its pores and holds 
it in expansion. 

There was a sewer proposed in 
1832, which was to be brought close 
to the cathedral, and Mr. Cockerell, 
then surveyor of the building, told 
the Dean and Chapter of it; and 
having taken the opinion of Mr. 
Rennie and Sir Robert Smirke, they 
made a protest through the Lord 
Mayor, and the proposed course of 
the sewer was changed, and it was 
earried by Ludgate. 

Doctor Buckland was one day 


passing, and seeing that a large 
quantity of water was pouring into 
it from the bed of sand and gravel, 
he said to the men at work, ‘ Do you 
know what you are doing?’ One 
of them replied, ‘We are making 


a sewer.’ ‘No, he said, ‘you are 
pulling down St. Paul’s.’ 

All these facts were urged by Mr. 
Penrose against the Strand route for 
the low-level sewer, and in favour 
of the embankment of the Thames, 
and of the low-level sewer being 
constructed in conjunction with it. 
This terminates all that we deem 
sufficiently interesting to give in 
our columns of the Parliamentary 
inquiry of 1860, with the exception 
of what we deem the most import- 
ant part of the report, which was: 
‘That the construction of an em- 
bankment on the north side of the 
‘Thames, from Westminster Bridge 
to Southwark Bridge, with a road- 
way in conjunction with the low-level 
sewer, were most desirable.’ The 
committee recommended that the 
carrying out of the work should be 
4ntrusted to the Metropolitan Board 
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of Works; and though they con- 
sidered that the embankment of the 
south side of the river was necessary 
for any complete scheme for the 
improvement of the Thames and the 
metropolis, they considered it less 
necessary than the embankment on 
the north side. 

After the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, in 1860, the Right Honour- 
able William Cowper, M.P., wrote 
to Mr. Thwaites, chairman of the 
Board of Works, stating that in his 
opinion, in order to prepare for the 
bringing of a bill through Parlia- 
ment to provide for the embankment 
of the Thames, he deemed it prudent 
to have a Royal Commission to 
examine the different engineering 
schemes proposed, and to report as to 
their economy and efficiency. This 
proposal was strongly opposed by Mr 
Thwaites. He argued that delay, 
which should decidedly be avoided, 
must be one result ; and he urged the 
inexpediency of the Royal Commis- 
sion in many ways; and that as the 
funds were not to be provided wholly 
or in major part by the imperial ex- 
chequer, but by the ratepayers of 
the metropolis, such a course was 
totally unprecedented and unadvis- 
able. He also submitted that the 
examination and selection of a plan 
to be adopted was within the juris- 
diction of the Board of Works. He 
urged that the Select Committee af- 
firmed that principle; while, in the 
case of the main drainage, Parlia- 
ment, on the recommendation of the 
Government of the day, abrogated 
the veto on the plans proposed by 
the Board. Mr. Cowper, however, 
stuck to his proposal, believing 
that in a matter of so much import- 
ance, caution was of more import- 
ance than haste. The Royal Com- 
mission was appointed, sat, exa- 
mined, reported, and recommended, 
in the absence of Mr. Thwaites, who 
was a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion, that a Special Commission 
should be appointed to carry out the 
embankment. Against this report 
Mr. Thwaites strongly protested ; 
and the result was just what had 
been foreseen. The whole time 
and labour of the Royal Commis- 
sion were lost, and the necessary 
legislation delayed a year. The 
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Act, which was passed in 1862, for 
the embankment of the north side 
of the Thames, and the carrying out 
of the work, was intrusted to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The low-level sewer is no longer 
a nightmare to the inhabitants of 
the Strand and Fleet-street ; it is to 
be constructed in conjunction with 
the embankment of the Thames. 
The limits of our paper will not 
admit of a general survey of the 
main drainage, which surpasses in 
magnitude any works of the kind 
the world has ever seen. We feel 
bound, however, to refer somewhat 
minutely to a part, as a sample of 
the whole ; and we select the ‘ north- 
ern outfall works,’ the ‘ middle-level 
sewer, north,’ and the ‘low-level 
sewer,’ to be carried out in con- 
junction with the Thames embank- 
ment; and we will give a descrip- 
tion of these, as nearly as possible, 
in the words of Mr. Bazalgette. 
The low-level sewer will commence 
near the Kensington canal, and 
form a junction with the sewers of 
the western district now in pro- 
gress, and will be continued along 
the banks of the Thames to a 
pumping station east of Grosvenor 
canal, At that point the sewage 
will be lifted to a sewer to be carried 
eastward as closely as practicable to 
the river, down to Westminster 
sridge, and thence to be constructed 
within and in connexion with the 
Thames embankment, and along the 
intended new street to the Mansion 
House, as far as Cannon-street, along 
which it will be diverted eastward, 
past the Tower, through Shadwell, 
Wapping, Limehouse, and Bromley, 
and under the River Lea to the north- 
ern outfall sewer at Abbey Mills. Its 
contents will there be lifted into the 
outfall sewer and conveyed to Bark- 
ing Creek. The middle-level sewer, 
north, when completed, will be, in- 
cluding the Piccadilly and other 
branches, about twelve and a half 
miles in length, and will extend, from 
its junction with the high-level sewer 
at Old Ford, through Bethnal-green, 
Old-street, Liquorpond-street, Hart- 
street, Bloomsbury, Oxford-street, 
Uxbridge-road, and Kensal-green, 
terminating at a junction with the 
Counters Creek sewer, near the ceme- 
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tery. Its size will vary from four feet 
by two feet eight inches at the upper 
end, to nine anda half feet by twelve 
feet at the outfall. This work passes 
through some of the main arteries 
of the metropolis; and in order to 
prevent, as far as practicable, inter- 
ference with the public traffic, half 
of the work is being executed by 
tunnelling. For nearly two miles it 
will pass under houses and other 
private property. The engineer’s 
estimate for this work was £280,000, 
and the contract was taken in Feb- 
ruary, 1860, at £264,533. The con- 
tractor, however, after completing 
work to the value of about £12,451, 
became involved in pecuniary diffi- 
culties and ultimately failed. The 
work was again submitted to public 
competition, and another contract 
entered into at greatly increased 
cost, viz., £329,800. The northern 
outfall works form the outlet for the 
sewage north of the river Thames, 
and comprise the construction of 
about five and a quarter miles of 
double and triple sewers, making a 
total length of about fourteen and 
a half miles, nine feet by nine, 
formed principally upon arches, or 
solid embankment, extending from 
Barking Creek to the river Lea, near 
Old Ford. In their course they pass 
over the Lea and six other streams, 
and under one and over two lines of 
railway. The estimate for these 
works was £635,000, and the con- 
tract was taken at £625,000. 

The main drainage works, com- 
pleted, or in the course of execution, 
include the formation of upwards 
of seventy miles of intercepting 
sewers (varying in size from twelve 
feet by nine and a half feet to three 
feet by two feet), the construction 
of pumping stations, reservoirs, 
river walls, overflow weirs, storm 
and other outlets, and numerous 
other works, at an estimated or as- 
certained cost of about three millions 
and a quarter. 

The bill of 1862, for the embank- 
ment of the Thames on the north 
side, authorises the making of an 
embankment to commence on the 
northern side of the Middlesex end 
of Westminster Bridge, and to ter- 
minate at or near the eastern 
boundary of the Inner Temple, to 
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be continued thence by a viaduct 
to the western side of the northern 
end of Blackfriars Bridge;* the 
formation upon the embankment 
and viaduct of a public roadway 
one hundred feet wide up to the 
eastern boundary of the Temple, 
and of not less than seventy feet in 
width thence to Chatham-place ; 
the making of an approach road 
not less than forty feet wide, lead- 
ing from the embankment roadway, 
and communicating with Surrey- 
street, Norfolk-street, and Arundel- 
street. 

The bill also provides for the 
making of a new street from the 
embankment and roadway near the 
east side of the Middlesex end of 
Hungerford Bridge to Wellington- 
street, Waterloo Bridge, and also 
several short streets, each to com- 
mence from this new street and ter- 
minate in Villiers-street, Bucking- 
ham-street, and Cecil-street. 

The making of two other new 
streets was provided for in this bill 
—one, by a junction with the new 
street, specially described in the 
last paragraph, near George-street, 
Adelphi, to terminate by a junction 
with the east end of Whitehall- 
place; and the other from the em- 
bankment and roadway at White- 
hall-stairs to Whitehall, opposite 
the Horse Guards. Another of its 
provisions was for the reclamation 
and enclosing of so much of the bed 
of the river as will lie between the 
present left bank of the river and 
the intended embankment. 

Mr. Bazalgette states, when laying 
his designs for the embankment of 
the north side of the Thames before 
the Board of Works, that the first 
point to which he directed his atten- 
tion was the depth and character of 
the requisite foundations and the 
mode of constructing them and the 
embankment wall. These points he 
determined by borings in the bed of 
the river along the line of the face 
of the embankment, down to the 
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London clay—from these a longitu- 
dinal section was made of the sub- 
stratum of the river under the 
proposed embankment wall. This 
section shows that the river mud 
and sand averages about seven feet 
in depth; below this a bed of gravel, 
overlying the London clay, and 
averaging from fifteen to twenty- 
five feet in thickness; and that the 
London clay is reached at a depth 
of about forty-two feet below Trinity 
high-water mark. Mr. Bazalgette’s 
opinion was, that a sufficiently solid 
foundation for the embankment 
wall could be obtained upon the 
lower portion of the bed of gravel, 
at a depth of about fourteen feet 
below low-water mark, and ten feet 
above the London clay, or about the 
depth of the bottom of the deep- 
water channel of the river in mid- 
stream. His method of getting in 
the foundations is (by excavating 
within them) to sink a connected 
line of iron caissons, and to fill them 
with Portland cement concrete to 
within six feet of low-water. At 
this depth, and upon the concrete, 
will be built the brick, granite- 
faced embankment wall. The cais- 
sons are so constructed as to form a 
full-tide dam, and the work will be 
carried on in short lengths, so that 
the upper portion, above low-water, 
can be removed as each section is 
completed, and employed in the for- 
mation of an adjoining length. In 
this way the iron-work is not wasted, 
but will be available for other pur- 
poses after the whole work is com- 
pleted. This method has the merit 
of being rapid, safe, and economical. 
Behind the embankment wall, and 
underneath the roadway, it is pro- 
posed to construct the subway and 
sewers, an arrangement which will 
add much to the stability of the 
embankment wall. 

The total length of the embank- 
ment is about seven thousand feet, 
divided into three sections, each of 
which will be viewed by itself. The 


* It must be a subject of regret with those who look far into the future, who have a 
spice of antiquarian zeal, and a love of the picturesque, that Lord Macaulay's friend, the 
celebrated New Zealander, who is to stand on the last arch of London Bridge and sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul’s, will not be able—unless he makes a very diminutive sketch of 


the said ruins—to bring into it a portion of the embankment. 


If it were extended to 


London Bridge it would stand out splendidly in the foreground of his picture. 
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first is from Westminster Bridge to 
Hungerford Bridge, the second from 
Hungerford Bridge to Waterloo 
Bridge, and the third from Waterloo 
Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge. 

At each of the bridges there are 
and must be landing-places for 
steamers, and midway between the 
bridges there are landing-places 
which will be maintained. To 
meet these requirements it is pro- 
posed to treat each length of em- 
‘bankment, from bridge to bridge, as 
a complete design, and to make the 
steamboat piers and landing-places 
prominent and effective as well as 
necessary features. At Westminster 
Bridge the roadway (which rises at 
an incline of one in eighty to the 
level of the bridge) is set back from 
thirty to forty feet from the face of 
the embankment-wall, and the inter- 
vening space will be reserved as a 
promenade, to be carried through 
the whole way, and steamboat pier, 
having access from the bridge by a 
wide and imposing flight of steps 
opposite the Houses of Parliament, 
which will terminate without ab- 
ruptness the varying styles of archi- 
tecture at this point. Between West- 
toinster and Hungerford Bridges 
will be landing-places for smaller 
craft; and here it is proposed to 
introduce the beautiful water gate 
now situated at the end of Buck- 
ingham-street, and erected after a 
«design by Inigo Jones. On each 
side of Hungerford and Waterloo 
Bridges will be steamboat landing- 
places, ‘the dummies for which will 
‘be partly concealed within recesses 
formed by projecting into the river, 
in front of the general line of em- 
bankment, massive granite piers 
with pedestals rising a few feet 
above the roadway, hereafter to be 
surmounted with groups of statu- 
ary. It is proposed, too, to construct, 
half way between Hungerford and 
Waterloo Bridges, a flight of steps 
‘fifty feet wide, projecting into the 
river, and flanked at each end by 
massive piers rising to the level of 
few feet above the roadway, and 
to be surmounted with colossal 
groups of river gods, or goddesses, 
that may then find ‘the bright 
waters meet’ for their joyous re- 
turn. There will be an approach 
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for foot engers from the high- 
level oe to the river by a second 
flight of steps descending to the 
level of the lower or embankment 
roadway, which will add much to 
the effect of this central feature as 
viewed from the river. On each 
side of this approach a line of shops 
could be erected on the land side of 
the embankment roadway, the backs 
of which would form a retaining 
wall to the ornamental crescent and 
promenade above them. 

Between Waterloo and Blackfriars, 
in front of Arundel-street, a steam- 
boat-pier and landing-stairs will be 
constructed, in lieu of the present 
Essex-street pier, designed upon 
the same principle as those adjoin- 
ing the bridges. 

The embankment wall itself will 
be enriched with mouldings of a 
simple character down to the level 
of high-water mark, the continuous 
line of moulding being broken by 
the introduction at intervals of 
massive blocks of granite carrying 
ornamental lamps, and by occasional 
recesses for promenade seats. 

It is proposed in the first instance 
to construct the embankment wall 
and fill in behind it (between it and 
the shore) to the level of four feet 
above Trinity high-water mark, and 
afterwards to arrange for the laying 
out of the reclaimed area. 

Portions of this area are intended 
to be laid out as shrubberies or or- 
namental grounds, among which 
may be mentioned not only the site 
opposite the Adelphi as above men- 
tioned, but also those opposite Arun- 
del-street and Scotland-yard. 

Some only of the above-mentioned 
works are at present in hand. Two 
contracts have been let for a joint 
length of five thousand seven hun- 
dred and ten feet run of the em- 
bankment, extending from West- 
minster Bridge to the eastern end 
of the Inner Temple, and compris- 
ing the river wall, the low-level 
sewer, and subway, together with 
extensions of the existing main 
sewers, the storm overflows, and 
the several steamboat-piers and 
landing-stairs for these parts of the 
undertaking ; and including the fill- 
ing to a level somewhat above high- 
water mark of the area reclaimed. 
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The first of these contracts was let 
to Mr. George Furness for the sum 
of £520,000, and the latter to Mr. 
A. W. Ritson for the sum of £229,000. 
The treatment of the length between 
the eastern end of the Inner Temple 
and Blackfriars Bridge remained for 
a long time in a very uncertain 
state, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works having purposely omitted to 
deal with it pending the parliamen- 
tary consideration of the numerous 
competing proposals for railways 
and other public improvements, 
some of which might interfere with 
it, especially with the intended via- 
duct and the waterway beneath it, 
in front of the City Gas Works 
at Blackfriars. Late in the last 
Session of Parliament the legis- 
lature sanctioned the Metropoli- 
tan Districts Railway, more popu- 
larly known as Mr. Fowler’s Inner 
Circle, which will run throughout 
the entire length of the embank- 
ment behind the river wall; but 
below the ground. Where the rail- 
way is to pass in front of the Gas 
Works, the levels are such as will 
require a solid embankment to be 
substituted for the intended open 
viaduct: and under the Railway 
Act the Metropolitan Board have 
retained powers to continue the 
roadway at this point one hundred 
feet wide instead of seventy feet 
wide. The embankment roadway 
will eventually be continued by a 
new street through the City from 
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Blackfriars to the Mansion House, 
an act having been obtained autho- 
rizing its construction, and negotia- 
tions being now pending for the 
purchase of the properties required. 

The Southern Embankment Bill 
of last session provides for the for- 
mation of a solid embankment ex- 
tending from Westminster Bridge 
on the Surrey side to Gunhouse- 
alley, near the London Gas Works, 
adjacent to Vauxhall Bridge; the 
removal of a mass of low-class 
buildings; the improving of the 
river opposite Millbank Peniten- 
tiary ; and the formation of a road- 
way, of an average width of sixty 
feet between the before-mentioned 
points, and a footway twenty feet 
wide from Lambeth Suspension 
Bridge to Westminster Bridge. The 
net cost of acquiring the land and 
other property is estimated at 
£343,000, and the works to be con- 
structed at £245,000. When com- 
pleted, they will protect the wharves 
and other property along the bank 
of the river—which are now subject 
to frequent floodings at high tides 
—and facilitate greatly the traffic 
on the south-west of London. 

These great works (for which the 
world has no parallel), which will 
require but a few years for comple- 
tion, are additional proofs of pro- 
gress—of the spirit of improvement 
and ability to supply the power to 
realize its grand conceptions—of 
which England may well be proud. 


im 
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NOOKS AND BYWAYS. 
By an Otp CAMPAIGNER. 


—— 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING IN EDINBURGH. 


T length the Cruive Pot is frozen 

over. For some days after mere 
and marsh had grown stiffer than 
granite, the river-pools remained 
sufficiently open to enable the wild- 
fowl to reach the water, and more 
than once, by judiciously availing 
myself of the cover of the elder 
brush that fringes the banks, I suc- 
ceeded in bringing down a brace of 
teal or mallard. But the gates of 
this last city of refuge have been 
closed. The wild duck have taken 
to the sea; snipe and woodcock are 
gone ‘down south;’ and we at the 
Laburnums began to fancy that we 
might do worse than follow the ex- 
ample they set us. Letty was sigh- 
ing for a new bonnet, or shawl, 
or Burnouse mantle, or Garibaldi 
jacket (or some such minister of 
grace); my store of books and 
weeds had run low; the’ Doctor 
wanted to learn what had happened 


to a ‘ gude-ganging plea’ of his own 
which has been hanging about the 
Courts of Law in a mysterious and 
suspicious way\for the past twelve 


or fifteen years. So, leaving the 
Commodore in charge of the garri- 
son, we took the night-train to the 
metropolis. 

She was seated in the midst of 
a snow-wreath, through which the 
toiling engine with difficulty made 
way. She is at all times lovely; 
now she is lovelier than ever. No— 
not exactly lovely—but grand and 
solemn under her white mantle of 
snow, and the gloom of her slate- 
coloured clouds. The snowy steeps 
of Arthur’s Seat, pale and weird-like, 
rise abruptly out of the Canongate 
and lean over thecity. Far away— 
down to Musselburgh and the Bass 
—glitter the blue waters of the 
Firth. On the slippery streets an 
occasional sledge glides past. The 
footpath is crowded by angelic 
beings in sables, and scarlet petti- 
coats, and saucy wide-awakes. I am 
decidedly with Mr. Disraeli ‘on the 
side of the angels;’ but, to be per- 


fectly honest, the plumage of north- 
ern angels is not their strong point. 
With one illustrious exception, they 
have no more idea of dress than a 
nigger-belle has. But a world of 
bad dressing cannot damp the fire 
of smiles, and dimples, and berry- 
brown eyes, and rosy cheeks, and 
rosy lips, and auburn tresses—the 
latter (original or acquired) ‘like a 
clue of golden thread most excel- 
lently ravelléd,’ as the poet Lovelace 
observes. 

The capital in spring and summer 
(nay even in autumn) is nearly as 
enjoyable as the country; it is so 
open that the sea-breeze comes up 
fresh from the Firth, the hawthorn 
and the laburnum bloom in its 
streets, the west wind wafts the scent 
of the hay-field and the bean-field 
into your drawing-room, glimpses 
of blue water and purple hill are 
visible at every turn,—not to speak 
of the noble and ever-present Castle 
Rock, which still defies the malicious 
assaults of Government Goths and 
imaginative architects, though they 
have succeeded in making a nice 
mess of the castle itself. The same 
characteristic holds good in winter. 
Edinburgh, I take it, is the only 
city which combines all the effects 
of a snow-storm in town and coun- 
try—the gaiety of the crowd, and the 
loneliness of the hills. The people 
there, too, have a natural aptitude 
for the ice, and Duddingstone Loch, 
lying in the lap of Arthur’s Seat, 
coated with slippery transparent ice, 
and gay with curlers and skaters, 
and pink-petticoated maidens, and 
noisy schoolboys, is as pretty a 
sight as you need wish to see on a 
winter day. 

We stayed with the MacCloskie; 
and the morning after we arrived— 
(Letty being carried off inconti- 
nently by a batch of the feminine 
MacCloskies to perform her devo- 
tions in one of the vestal shrines 
which abound in the ancient city— 
hang it! can’t you say plainly they 
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had gone to the dressmaker’s?)— 
we accompanied MacCloskie ‘to the 
Parliament House. The Parliament 
House has always been the intellec- 
tual centre of Edinburgh, and the 
bar and bench of Scotland still 
maintain their supremacy. ‘The 
MacCloskie is disposed, indeed, to 
take rather a gloomy view of the 
situation; but then MacCloskie is 
one of those dear old Tories who 
have been stranded by mistake on 
the shallows of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. According to his view, ‘the 
heirs of all the ages’ have succeeded 
to a sadly-dissipated rent-roll. 

‘Cannot say what we are coming 
to,’ he observed as we perambulated 
the boards. ‘ After Lord Derby the 
deluge—and we are already pretty 
well under water. The bar has 
ceased to be the profession of gen- 
tlemen; it is going as rapidly as it 
can to the dogs and the attorneys; 
and these cursed Whigs are at the 
root of the mischief. Just look at 
them! How can we expect the 
world to treat us with due observ- 
ance when we fill our public offices 
with incurable idiots,—men who are 
as ignorant of the rudiments of 
common sense, as they are of the 
first principles of law. A Whig 
Depute is a fearful and wonderful 
creature: but, by Jove, sir! a Whig 
Sheriff!’ And the MacCloskie piously 
lifted up his hands to heaven, and 
discovered that human speech was 
a blunt and defective weapon. 

The Doctor interposed. ‘ Why, I 
thought they put one of your own 
men on the bench the other day.’ 

The MacCloskie gloomily admit- 
ted that they had. ‘Wonder they 
put him—he’s a lawyer. Wonder 
he went—he’s a gentleman.’ 

Then we turned to the matter 
more immediately in hand. Mac- 
Closkie is conducting the cause to 
which the Doctor is a party, and 
the Doctor ventured to inquire 
humbly (for even his intrepid spirit 
quails before the mysteries of 
Themis) where it might be, and 
what it was doing. 

‘There is a chance that it may turn 
up to-morrow,’ MacCloskie told us. 
‘Come and hear usjat it.’ 

So we went. 

I never could make out exactly 
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what it was about. It was a right 
of commonty, or a tenant’s lease, 
or a landlord’s hypothec, or a servi- 
tude of feal and divot, or something 
of that sort. ‘A very simple matter,’ 
said MacCloskie in conclusion. 

‘Then why, in the name of com- 
mon sense, have you taken fifteen 
years to settle it?” 

‘My dear sir, you don’t under- 
stand us. Hurry no man’s cattle. 
You see, in the first place, they 
wanted to interdict us. Well, the 
Lord Ordinary did not like the look 
of the business, so he sent us on to 
the Inner House. The Inner House 
refused to grant interim interdict, 
but, quoad ultra, remitted the cause 
to the Lord Ordinary on Bills. Lord 
Ordinary on Bills thought that there 
was no relevant ground of action, but 
passed the note to see whether there 
wasn’t. Having got so far in the 
Bill-chamber, the pursuer fancied he 
would try a change of air; so he 
raised a Reduction in the Court of 
Session and the Interdict was sisted. 
Well, we made up a Record, and after 
condescending, and answering, and 
revising, and adjusting, and closing, 
it was found that a senior (who had 
forgotten to look at his papers, but 
fancied that he had) had made an 
alteration on the record, which en- 
tirely destroyed the ground of action. 
So we had a debate on relevancy, 
and another on a motion to amend 
the Libel; and when it was found 
that the Libel could not be amended, 
the Court allowed the pursuer to 
abandon the action on paying ex- 
penses. Thus Reduction No. IL 
went to the wall—the unfortunate 
Interdict being kept all this time in 
the Bill-chamber (which is an insti- 
tution, by the way, where matters 
of more than usual urgency, and 
requiring extraordinary expedition, 
are sent) where it contrived to main- 
tain a sort of suspended vitality. 
Then Reduction No. II. was raised, 
and after the same process had been 
gone through with rather greater 
deliberation, the Lord Ordinary 
“REDUCED, RETREATED, RESCINDED, 
CASSED, ANNULLED, DECERNED, AND 
DECLARED” the obnoxious deed, “ to 
have been from the beginning, to 
be now, and in all time coming, 
null and void, and of no avail, force, 
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strength, and effect in judgment.” 
Of course we went to the Inner 
House, and the four judges being 
equally divided, it was sent on 
printed cases (bristling with ex- 
tracts from the civilians—for our 
law is founded on the Civil Law, 
as well as on the everlasting prin- 
ciples of justice) to the whole Court ; 
and there an industrious judge 
started the notion that a Declarator 
and not a Reduction was the proper 
remedy, and as the pleadings by 
this time had got into inextricable 
confusion, the solution was readily 
adopted. So they had to try a 
Declarator (which took another 
twelvemonths to lick into shape), 
and here we are, thoroughly pre- 
pared to discuss the question on its 
merits.’ 

At this point the case was ‘ called,’ 
and we followed the: MacCloskie to 
the bar. The argument on the other 
side was exhaustive and exhausting. 
As hour after hour glided away, and 
judge after judge sank into medita- 
tive repose, the Goddess of Dulness 
descended visibly into Court. But 
the speaker did not seem to mind 
it. The trumpet of the destroying 
angel could not have stopped him, 
I believe. Through that waste of 
words, a timid little witticism (for 
a legal witticism is diminutive at 
best) occasionally peeped out,—the 
orator chuckling over it in a quiet 
way (as a hen over her offspring), 
and enjoying it thoroughly. 

‘ He exhausts time and encroaches 
on eternity,’ whispered the Mac- 
Closkie at last, misapplying an old 
jest. 

The opposition orator came to an 
end, and the MacCloskie rose. Our 
friend was equal to the emergency. 
He declined to follow his learned 
brother through the intricacies of 
his argument; for the question had 
been definitely settled, and there 
was a decision directly in point. 
To this decision he would refer 
their lordships; and as you, gen- 
tlest and fairest of readers, are of 
an inquiring turn of mind, and 
wish to learn what the law of Scot- 
land is like, I cannot do better than 
extract it, word for word, from page 
9827 of Morrison’s Dictionary. Here 
it is— 
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Umquhile Dagers having pursued Chris- 
tian Pennie before the Commissaries of Edin- 
burgh, as executrix to Dagers his debtor, for 
payment of the debt ; and after litis-contesta- 
tion, the said Christian Pennie dying (* which 
was not surprising,’ said the Doctor patheti- 
cally and parenthetically),this act and process 
is desired to be transferred in Bessie Pennie, 
sister to the defender, as universal intromis- 
satrix with her goods and gear; whichsum- 
mons being admitted to probation against 
her (she not compearing) the Lords found 
the summons proven against her, and de- 
cerned against her hoc nomine as universal 
intromissatrix, albeit the probation bore this 
only, and no more, viz.—That the two sis~ 
ters dwelt together in a little house, where 
the said sister died, after whose decease the 
other sister, the defender, intromitted with a 
little timber bed and a pint stoup, which 
pertained to the defunct, and which the de- 
fender sold, and all wherewith she intro- 
mitted were not worth so much money as 
would pay a term’s mail of the house where- 
in they dwelt, and would not extend to six 
or seven pounds or thereby: which the 
Lords found sufficient to make her liable as 
universal intromissatrix, seeing no party 
appeared to propone any defence of hypo- 
thecation of the said goods to the said heritor 
for the house mail, albeit the debt for whick 
the defender was pursued exceeded a hun- 
dred pounds, 


This decision having thrown a 
flood of light on the question, their 
lordships deliberated together ; and 
after a good deal of difficulty were 
unanimously of opinion that the 
cause was not ripe for judgment 
(the parties declining to renounce 
probation), and ‘allowed them—«a 
Proof before Answer,’ 

MacCloskie was radiant. Couldn’t 
expect more, he said. ‘ We’re 
deuced well off.’ 

And then, feeling not a little 
elated (for enthusiasm is infectious), 
we went home, and discussed our 
host’s black-faced five-year-old 
mutton, and a magnum of his ’41. 

Of course there are grumblers 
everywhere. But grumble as we 
may, it cannot be denied (to speak 
seriously) that even to-day the bar 
and bench of Scotland are not 
unworthy of their reputation. The 
fervid but scholarly eloquence of 
Patton, the persuasive ingenuity of 
Gordon, the tact and sagacity of 
Clark, the argumentative precision 
and luminous rhetoric of the So- 
licitor-General, add lustre to the 
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bar; and the bench is adorned 
by men of even higher power and 
wider range. The intrepid spirit 
and masculine understanding of the 
Justice-Clerk cuts the knot which a 
fastidious and critical intellect would 
fail to untie; and, for justice of 
judgment, for shrewd administra- 
tive sagacity, for admirable common 
sense, for patience, policy, prudence, 
for knowledge of men and affairs, 
for familiarity with the great 
principles on which sound legal 
decision rests, for grasp, compre- 
hension, fairness, and temperance of 
intellectual faculty (not unwarmed 
by imagination and the passion of 
the orator), the name of Duncan 
MeNeill of Colonsay will go down 
to posterity with that of Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden. Nor are many 
of the smaller men undistinguished 
—one at least being profoundly 
ivarned and perennially witty.* 


Just now the capital is crowded. 
The gaieties of Edinburghare trans- 
acted at this inclement season, and 
young MacIvar—a kilted Adonis— 
tells me that the pace is killing. He 
never gets to bed till four or five 
in the morning, and the black rims 
round his eyes (like circles in water) 
grow daily rounder and wider. First, 
he dines with a member of the Col- 
lege of Justice (and I must say 
they give you uncommonly good 
claret); then he goes to Lady Kettle- 
drum’s ‘ At Home; finally he lands 
at the Music Hall, where the Assem- 
blies are held, and where his spleu- 
chan, his trews, and his skian-dhu 
excite the admiration (not unmixed 
with ‘silken murmurs, and elastic 
sounds of lady-laughters light,’ as 
that tremendous impostor the author 
of Tannhaiiser observes) of his fair 
compatriots. Letty—who has com- 
pletely got over her unpleasant little 
affair with young Lovelace—is eager 
to enter the arena, and as the Doctor 
insists on going to bed at ten sharp, 
I have been condemned, as a sort of 
male matron, to undergo a term of 
penal servitude. 

The Record may swear till it is 
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black in the face; but, to my mind, 
dancing is the best of all amuse- 
ments for young people. ‘ We have 
known love ourselves in our sweet 
youth; and even yet there are one 
or two lively airs which produce an 
itching sensation in our benumbed 
and gouty toes. I admit, indeed, 
that it is rather hard on the Endy- 
mion who don’t dance to see ‘the 
moon of his night’ lavishing her 
smiles and caresses on an idiotic- 
looking ensign. The army is quite 
as intellectual as any other profes- 
sion; but the gawky boys who 
swagger awkwardly across provincial 
assembly-rooms have not been en- 
dowed by an overseeing Providence 
with any inconvenient share of wit 
or wisdom. Yet an unaccountable 
fascination is produced among wo- 
men, not quite destitute of brains, 
by the sight of a red coat, as an un- 
accountable antipathy is produced 
among cattle by the sight of a red 
rag. Letty, in the assembly-rooms, 
wreathed with flowers, her light 
muslin draperies floating round her, 
like the cloud that veils an Immor- 
tal, ‘ the bloom of young desire, anid 
purple light of love’ in her eyes— 
smiling, radiant, adorable—is as 
happy as any miserable sinner has 
aright to be. Jncessu patuit Dea,— 
and you bow your head meekly, and 
acknowledge that there are worse 
things in this bad world than a gal- 
lop or a reel. Aye, than even a reel 
—though the son of Ivar, howling 
and gesticulating like a dangerous 
lunatic, is a spectacle which neither 
gods nor men can heartily approve. 

An ‘At Home’ is altogether a 
rather mysterious invention. When 
for the first time you receive a card 
informing you that Lady Kettle- 
drum is ‘ At Home’ on the 27th, you 
are disposed to wonder languidly 
why the announcement (interesting 
enough to her family circle, doubt- 
less) has been made to you, and so 
let the matter drop. But if you go 
you will find it rather pleasant. 
There is a little music, a little mild 
literary twaddle, a little flirting ia 
corners,—nay, even an ice and a glass; 


* Lord Kinloch’s sacred poetry is far above mediocrity, having not a little of the 
sweetness and quaintness of Herbert; and the humorous effusions of another judge are 


remarkable for point and spirit, 
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of weak sherry, if you are festively 
disposed. Here the blue-belles of 
the capital most do congregate, and 
its legal and literary lions are trotted 
out, in a somewhat perspiring 
shape, for the edification of their 
admirers. The giants are dead and 
buried (mostly in the Dean Ceme- 
tery), and a swarm of small fry has 
taken their place. An ‘At Home’ 
where Jeffrey's keen face and dimi- 
nutive frame (he was probably the 
tiniest member of the College of 
Justice ever elevated to the bench— 
Sydney Smith, you remember, ob- 
serving on that occasion, in reference 
to his senatorial robes,—‘ His robes, 
God knows, will cost little; one 
buck-rabbit will clothe him to the 
heels’) ; and the noble eye and kindly 
smile of Walter Scott ; and the Jove- 
like brow and ambrosial curls of 
Christopher North ; and De Quincy’s 
eager, delicate, and high-bred face ; 
and Cockburn, and Lockhart, and 
Rutherford, and Hamilton, and the 
Ettrick Shepherd were visible to the 
naked eye, must have been a sight 
worth going to see. Good men and 
true remain,—eminentexperimental- 
ists, like Syme, and Lyon Playfair, 
and Tait, and Sir David Brewster, 
the Palmerston of science; learned 
antiquaries like Joseph Robertson, 
and David Laing, and Cosmo Innes, 
and Mark Napier; quaint, pleasant, 
and chatty essayists like Hill Bur- 
ton, and the author of fab, and 
‘A. K. H. B.;’ graceful poets like 
Professor Aytoun and Alexander 
Smith (who write good poetry, in- 
deed, but better prose); the in- 
comparable Bon Gaultier and the 
much-buffeted and much-enduring 
Blackie; but though a breath from 
the past still lingers round the capi- 
tal, and communicates a certain 
literary pungency to its intellectual 
atmosphere, it must be owned that 
there is comparatively little of pre- 
sent performance. 

But it is with the present that I 
am concerned, and in a remote corner 
of Lady Kettledrum’s ‘gilded sa- 
loon, I light unexpectedly upon the 
son of Ivar, surrounded by a bevy 
of belles. MacIvar (possibly in re- 
spect of his kilt) is looked upon as 
rather an authority in literary mat- 
ters; and these sweet girl-graduates 
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hang about the skirts of his raiment, 
and listen devoutly to the responses 
of the oracle. Maclvar, to do him 
justice, accepts the position with an 
air of suave and serene superiority ; 
and though he never read a book 
through in his life, is quite as self- 
possessed as Mr. Panizzi could be. 
Mr. Praed has described, in admir- 
ably clever lines, the impression 
produced on the mind by the frag- 
mentary conversations of a crowded 
ball-room; and for some little time 
the Babel of tongues prevents me 
from listening with profit to the dis- 
course of the vestal virgins and 
their bare-legged Mentor. At length 
the conversation shapes itself into 
more definite form :— 

‘Who is this ferocious-looking 
West Highlander ?’ Lady Betty asks, 
taking up a little volume of gaily- 
bound Spring Songs, with one of 
Mr. Gourlay Steell’s Highland cattle 
on the title-page. 

MaclIvar had never seen the book 
till that minute; but he did not 
flinch. ‘They say Dr. C-ndl-sh 
wrote it,’ he replied, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, naming a great 
Free Church dignitary, who has no 
more to do with the work, I should 
epee, than the Bishop of Oxford 

as 


Lady Betty adheres stoutly to the 
Free Kirk, and Lady Betty was hor- 
rified. That a preacher of the gos- 
pel should turn from the work of 
the ministry to celebrate Helen and 
Rosamond—‘ godless songs about 
graceless hussies ’—was the height 
of indecorum. 

‘Don’t listen to him, Betty,’ Lady 
Grisel responds. ‘The songs are 
good songs, and are written by a 
cousin of our own—Katie MacAlis- 
ter. Katie’s grandmother’s uncle’s 
cousin married Neil Drum of Kettle, 
and Neil, you know, was one of the 
Drums of Drumwhalloch.’ 

‘A lady—it cannot be. For you 
see, my dear madam, this admirable 
portrait of the author by Mr. Gour- 
lay Steell on the title-page is a por- 
trait of a —— ; in short,he’s a gentle- 
man. But allow me to look at the 
poem which Lady Betty condemns.’ 
Thereupon Maclvar read the poem 
aloud, and the reader may do so 
likewise—an’ it please him. 
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Bow down once more and kiss me on the mouth, 
I must arise and go into the South. 

While yet the swallow lingers in the South, 

Bow down, O love, and kiss me on the mouth. 
Nor tears, nor prayers, nor love, nor lover’s vow, 
Can stay the spirit on the portal now. 

A mightier monarch’s hand is on my brow. 

Yet ere I rise and go into the South, 

Bow down, my king, and kiss me on the mouth, 
Dearest, I go,—but truly death is sore, 

And though I do not fear that death is more 
Than love, yet cold and dismal is the shore 
Which lies between me and the golden South— 
So kiss me, love, once more upon the mouth. 

Lo, they have spoken evil words, and said, 

* Go, let her hide her shameful wanton head.’ 
Nor will they grieve for me when I am dead. 
Yet ere I rise and go into the South, 

Bow down again, and kiss me on the mouth. 


Dear, let them speak ;—it will not hurt me there, 
Nor will their sharp words make our love less fair, 
Wonderful, excellent, beyond compare 

Of aught that lies between us and the South— 
Bow down, my king, and kiss me on the mouth, 


They have not loved, surely their hearts are small, 
This is not love which fears to stand or fall. 

For love regardeth not herself at all, 

So ere I rise and go into the South, 

Bow down thy head, and kiss me on the mouth, 
Dear, I can die for thee ;—exceeding well 

To die for thee, O Love, though cruel hell 

Gape for my soul ;—hist !—that’s the curfew bell, 
And we must part before we meet i’ the South ;— 
Yet kiss me, dear, once more upon the mouth ;— 








































































































And hear me speak one word before I go, 

Even if the cool and healing waters flow 

Far from the road that leads me to the South, 
I am not sorry that I loved you so, 

Then kiss me, dear, once more upon the mouth, 


Then the conversation wandered 
from poetry to philosophy. A learned 
and ingenious treatise on the origin 
of the form of capture in marriage 
ceremonies had excited considerable 
speculation in scientific circles ; but 
Maclvar disposed of it in a sentence. 

‘ Jn this society,’ says the Lord of 
the Isles, bowing gallantly to the 
assembled belles, ‘an inquiry into 
the origin of the forms of capture in 
marriage ceremonies seems, to say 
the least, superfluous.’ 

Several other publications were 
discussed in a similar spirit. Though 
not very numerous, they were sufli- 


cient to show that even yet a good 
deal of vigorous intellectual life 
exists in the North. When Umbra’s 
peculiar humour and fine taste, Mrs. 
Campbell’s tramp through the States, 
the delightful sketches of sport and 
sportsmen in the Highlands, Mrs. 
Oliphant’s bright and thoughtful 
stories from Carlingford, the amiable 
and attractive proclivities of Dina, 
and the quiet pictorial lights and 
shades of Sedgeley Court, see the 
light within a month, it cannot be 
said with truth that the stony wil- 
derness on the wrong side of the 
Border is quite unproductive.* 


* The books alluded to in the text are the following: Spring Songs, by a West High- 
lander ; Primitive Marriage, by J. F. M‘Lennan, Advocate; Travels, by Umbra; A 
Lramp through the States ; Forest Sketches; The Perpetual Curate, by Mrs. Oliphant ; 
Sedgeley Court ; Dina; or, Familiar Fuces, 
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Speaking of Dina, from whom, by 


beg or borrow this marvellously 
the way, did the author contrive to 


musical sonnet ?— 


Why envy them who from this life are ta’en 
While yet, like buds that in the dewy morn 
Have newly waked to life, they still, unworn 

By time’s rude touch, unsullied hearts retain ? 

For this, that they at once from grief and pain 
Withdraw, and, till the earth to judgment go, 
Will rest most blest, nor through long ages know 

What ’tis to sigh or weep; for they remain 

Till time be ripe, wrapt in Elysian dreams, 

Of which the soothing soft delights, that flow 


In waving floods, do, all pervading, slow 

The passive soul entrance, until it seems 
No other sense to have save of that bliss which grows 
In consciousness of universal, deep repose, 


This janguid music is not unsuited 
to the drowsy atmosphere of a draw- 
ing-room; but in the crisis of a bit- 
ter snow-storm we need a more racy 
and bracing stimulant. Well, then, 
let me read to you a page or two 
from these sketches of Highland 
character. A party of Gaelic sheep- 
farmers and drovers, returning from 
Falkirk Tryst, discuss their Talisker 
—a noted spirit—in the cabin of the 
Mull steamer, and this (set down by 
the author with surprising and pho- 
tographic exactness) is the talk that 
goes on during the dreary night 
voyage :— 

‘I heerd,’ said the abominable old fellow 
that wanted me to burn myself up with 
turpentine, who turned out to be a stray 
Lowlander that had settled in the North, 
‘that ye got a lang price for yer queys, 
Glenbogary,’ 

‘ What did ye hear, Mr. Chaik ?’ (mean- 
ing Jack). 

‘I heerd twenty punds for ane.’ 

‘Forty for two, and fifty was got for 
them the next day, but the queys was 
goot.’ 

All expressed astonishment and admira- 
tion, which greatly flattered Glenbogary. 

‘ Tell us aal apout it ?’ demanded several 
voices, 

* * * * 

When the glasses were once more charged, 
a short squat man, with a lively pair of 
grey eyes, large whiskers, between a yellow 
and a grey, and a sharp hooked nose, got 
up. He seemed to be liked by the rest of 
the company, and no wonder; his laugh 
was the loudest and merriest, he had most 
to say, but principally to those immediately 
around him, and there was none among 
them that took his tipple with more scru- 
pulous fairness, 

* Chentlemen,’ commenced Scoodarach, ¢ I 
pelieve it is pretty fresh weather outside’ 
(he had to hold hard by the table to pre- 


vent being pitched off his feet), ‘ and I can- 
not see the reason why we shouldn’t re- 
fresh ourselves inside ’ (hear, hear, and ferry 
goot observation). ‘Chentlemen, we have 
here a chentleman that is an honor to the 
whole country, and I challenge the world to 
produce another man that got twenty 
pounds for a quey at Falkirk.’ 

‘Forty pounds,’ cried Glenbogary, ‘and 
fifty pounds the next day.’ 

* Yes, chentlemen,’ resumed Scoodarach, 
‘forty pounds, and fifty the next day; al- 
together ninety punds !’ 

* Guide us ! Scoodarach,’ interrupted Mr. 
Jack, * ye’re ne gaun to say that Glenbogary 
got ninety punds for his twa queys ?’ 

*I say more, Maister Chaik. They were 
worth a hundred to any man that took a 
fancy to them. (Great applause, and Mr, 
Jack refused a hearing.) Then, chentle- 
men, as my friend and your friend Glen- 
bogary is so well worthy of our pest thanks 
for the honor he has prought upon the 
country, we'll trink his health in full pum- 
pers.’ 

Very great honour was done the toast— 
heel taps were out of the question. Glen- 
bogary got up quite overcome; but as the 
labouring of the vessel made it difficult to 
stand, he sat down immediately, and begged 
permission to return thanks sitting, which 
was of course granted. 

* * * * 

‘Noo, Mr. Finlay, we’il say nae mair 
aboot them wi’ your leave,’ said Mr, Jack, 
who was warming to the work ; § but I am 
of opinion that a drap mair of Glenbogary’s 
frien’ Talisker wad do us nae hairm. What 
say ye a’, gentlemen 2?’ 

There is no earthly doubt what they 
would have said, if allowed to speak. This, 
however, they were not ; for just as a burst 
of approval was about breaking out, a thin 
meagre-looking man, who had sat the whole 
evening with his plaid drawn tight round his 
throat, and enveloping the lower part of his 
face, only allowing easy access to his mouth, 
a road travelled very often by the glass, 
which he seldom let out of his hand, started 
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fiercely to his legs. This, however, was of 
very little use to him, as he suddenly dis- 
appeared under the table from the rolling 
of the vessel. He was up in an instant, and 
his temper by no means improved by the 
disaster he had met with. He looked about 
him as if he would annihilate all present, 
His rage prevented his uttering a word for 
a few moments, At last he blazed out 
*Talisker! Talisker!! Talisker!!! Who 
is Talisker that we should pe trinking him? 
He is no fit for shentlemen to sit upon. I 
say, Long Shon.’ 

* Preserve usa’,’ said Mr. Jack, in con- 
siderable astonishment, ‘ is the man wud ? 
What does the crater mean ?’ 

*I mean,’ retorted the irate Celt, ‘ that 
I pe no more a crater nor you ; and I mean 
that Long Shon makes petter whusky nor 
ever cam’ out of Talisker’s pot.’ 

Glenbogary struck his fist on the table, 
and silence ensued, 

‘My coot friend, Mr. Cameron, it is na- 
tural you should pe for upholding your own 
countryman, and no man has more respect 
for Long Chon than I have; put pefore we 
can admit that he is petter than Talisker, I 
would like to put one question to you. Mr, 
Cameron, where does Long Chon get his 
watter from?’ This question was put 
with a solemnity that made the whole com- 
pany turn up their eyes, and it quite posed 
Mr. Cameron, and, after a short pause, 
Glenbogary went on, ‘ Mr, Cameron, Talis- 
ker’s watter comes over eighty faals pefore 
it reaches his pot.’ 

‘ Eighty faals! eighty faals! eighty faals !’ 
repeated by a dozen voices. ‘‘That must 
be goot watter, and make goot whusky,— 
Eighty faals!!! 

‘It maun be gaen weel saddened aifter 
sic tumbling,’ remarked Mr. Jack, ‘ that 
maun be said, and dootless it maks pleasant 
drink ; but as Mr, Cameron is so fond o’ 
doin’ the thing, I dinna see why we shudna 
tak’ his treat o’ Lang John.’ 


During these winter months the 
Modern Athens is, in its small way, 
quite as artistic a city as classic 
Athens was in its great way. The 
Exhibition of the Northern Academy 
opened last week, and that of the 
designs for the Prince Consort Me- 
morial has just closed. Ere we 
enter what is, par excellence, the 
Exhibition, let me say a word on the 
other. Seldom has a more deplor- 
able manifestation of human folly 
and feebleness in the architectural 
direction been made public. No 
spark of taste, no ray of genius, was 
visible in any one of the designs,—if 
we except Mr. Noel Paton’s, which, 
if not very striking, is at least rich, 
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graceful, and harmonious ; nor does 
there appear to be any reason why 
the brilliant inlaid marble-work—a 
reminiscence of Florence and Venice 
which, if I recollect aright, forms 
part of the design—should not be 
tried with happy effect under the 
bleaker skies of the North. ‘The 
clartier the cosier” is a good old 
Scottish proverb; and in an incle- 
ment climate the warm effects of 
bright and cheerful colours are not 
to be despised ; ought to be, on the 
contrary, seen to and studied. The 
designs, however, might be allowed to 
pass quietly to oblivion, but for the 
rumour that it is intended by the 
powers that be to erect the memorial 
on Arthur’s Seat. It is enough, per- 
haps, to say that the people of 
Edinburgh will never tamely per- 
mit the noble hill-side of which they 
are so justly proud to be defaced as 
the Abbey Craig at Stirling has been 
defaced. The picturesque solitudes 
of Arthur’s Seat are a precious pos- 
session; and the committee may 
rest assured that they will not suc- 
ceed in destroying the charm of its 
poetic repose without a prolonged 
struggle and vehement resistance. 
The Exhibition, during these dark 
February days, is a pleasant and po- 
pular lounge. You meet there with 
all sorts and conditions of people, 
from the belle you danced with at 
the Club Ball t’other night, to the 
deer-slayer, whose rifle you last 
heard among the corries of Cruachan 
or the wilds of Skye. We find, also, 
somewhat to our surprise, from the 


_ incessant repetition of ‘breadth, 


‘tenderness,’ ‘chalkiness,’ ‘ wooli- 
ness,’ ‘ chiaroscuro,’ and similar ex- 
pressions, that there are wise men in 
Gotham, and that the technical com- 
monplaces of artistic criticism, at 
least, are not unknown to the na- 
tives. What precise ideas, however, 
the bare-legged islanders attach 
to these terms is another question, 
and one on which I do not presume 
to offer an opinion. 

‘A man cannot afford to keep de- 
cided convictions on less than £1500 
a-year,” Maclvar said to me as we 
strolled through the rooms of the 
gallery. Yet Maclvar, though he 
hasn’t got £500, loves to introduce 
strong lights and shades into his 
criticism ; and he went on to inform 
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me that this was the most uninviting 
Exhibition that he remembered. It 
must be confessed that the Scottish 
school of art, if not going back, is at 
all events standing still. One or 
two of its younger men have earned 
a ‘sort of distinction,—in Thomas 
Faed’s pictures, for instance, we see 
admirable manipulation, and a ca- 
pacity for extracting its superficial 
and commonplace pathos from plea- 
sant life ; and these (though he can- 
not touch the deeper springs of 
feeling, nor translate the sterner 
and more powerful emotions into 
the visible speech of art, and though 
there is an irritating Dutch neatness 
and cleanliness in his execution, or 
a still more distressingly elaborate 
and conscious raggedness and dirti- 
ness,—so that his boys and girls 
playing in the mud seem to have 
had their cheeks blackened on pur- 
pose, and in spite of, not in conse- 
quence of, the healthy, natural in- 
stinct which teaches children to 
burrow in mud, as rabbits in sand) 
have given him, and not quite un- 
worthily, a great popular repute. 
This he and one or two more have 
succeeded in doing; but the great 
majority remain precisely where 
they were ten years ago. Much of 
the work was good and deserving of 
praise then ; now it is simply to be 
condemned. For it shows no ad- 
vance, and, what is worse, no desire 
or capacity to advance; they not 
only do not try to go on, but they 
are satisfied to stand still. This as- 
suredly is not the spirit in which 
high art is to be pursued. The true 
artist feels how incomplete and un- 
worthy his best work is when com- 
pared with the idea in his mind and 
the standard to which he aspires ; 
he is never basely satisfied, never 
meanly contented; but to his life’s 
end, like the untameable Ulysses, 
seeks out the pathway of new ad- 
venture— 


And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


And the ignoble ‘idlesse’ of the 
younger Scottish artists is the more 
to be reprehended, because they 
have had in their ranks one who set 
before them a noble pattern of duty, 
and who with the zeal of a hero la- 
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boured at his vocation. David Scott, 
who died in 1851, in his forty- 
second year, is reputed by compe- 
tent judges to have been one of the 
greatest artists of his time; nor is it 
possible to study the wonderful 
creations of his splendid and sombre 
genius without accepting the con- 
clusion to which, among the rest, 
Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Rossetti have 
come. Many of his drawings (as, 
for instance, ‘ The Procession of un- 
known Powers,’ one of his latest and 
most perfect) are at once exquisitely 
tender and strongly imaginative ; 
and ‘ Vasco de Gama encountering the 
Spirit of the Cape’ ought, if he had 
never painted another picture, to 
have secured for him a conspicuous 
niche in that temple where he wor- 
shipped so ardently. Scott had the 
fine poetical feeling, the mystical 
imaginative nature of Blake; but, as 
a practical artist, he was an infinitely 
more accomplished worker, and 
there was no crack in his mental 
constitution,—so that he never wan- 
ders away into mere fantasy and 
grotesque, but gives always firm, 
clear, consistent, and coherent ex- 
pression to the grand and gloomy 
forms of his imagination. Now, I 
cannot linger over his life; in an- 
other paper, perhaps, I may be per- 
mitted to do so. 

Wilkie was undoubtedly a most 
eminent artist; but it can hardly be 
denied that his homely humour and 
amazing manipulative dexterity, 
have had an injurious effect on art. 
His is a style which, up to a certain 
point, is capable of easy imitation,— 
the imitators not being aware, how- 
ever, that that which alone is 
imperishable in his work is inimit- 
able,—not to be carried off piece- 
meal, nor copied stroke by stroke. 
Only a man inspired as Wilkie was 
can do what he did; but in the 
crowd of imitators there is no such 
inspiration. These gentlemen ap- 
pear to fancy that they are Wilkic- 
ites because they can paint a pair 
of breeches or a blue-cotton hand- 
kerchief to the life; whereas they 
ought to recollect that the mere 
accidents of vulgar life, unwarmed 
by passion, and unredeemed by 
humour, are gross, stupid, and un- 
interesting. Yet a fourth or fifth 
of the works in the present exhibi- 
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tion are devoted to this feeble and 
unworthy realism, and may be 
dismissed, consequently, without 
further comment. 

Very different is the photographic 
but passionate truthfulness of Wil- 
liam Dyce, and the glowing tints, 
fine natural abandon, and rich 
animal vitality of John Phillip. 
Good examples of both of these 
north-country artists are to be found 
on the walls; but none of Dyce’s 
are equal to his masterly ‘ Francisca 
da Rimini, purchased last year from 
Mr. Skelton by the Academy, and 
now hung in the neighbouring 
National Gallery; and Phillip’s 
later works, while not superior in 
colour, are even less penetrated by 
the spirit of the imagination—‘ the 
vision and faculty divine ’—than his 
arlier studies of southern lifs were. 
Noe! Paton is perhaps the most 
ingenious and fanciful of the existing 
Scottish school. He is great in 
Fairy Mythology: Oberon, Titania, 
Puck, Ariel, have been rendered by 
him with delightful grace and 
humour; nor is he unable to re- 
produce in artistic language those 
simple and pathetic elements of 
common life which appeal directly 
to the heart. Yet fairy-land is his 
native home, and his most familiar 
haunt; there he is always natural, 
easy, and unembarrassed; while a 
certain hardness and angularity 
in his style of treatment are still 
traceable in those pictures where 
the light of common day, and not 
the glamour of moonlight, falls 
upon the pale and delicate type of 
beauty which he delights to re- 
peat. James Drummond, though a 
thorough and conscientious, is yet, 
in the language of the old Puritans, 
a somewhat ‘ painful preacher.” In 
‘Queen Mary’s last look of Scotland,’ 
he selects a noble subject; but the 
execution is not on a level with the 
conception ; the queen’s face is dull 
and inexpressive: the grouping of 
the figures is confused and ineffec- 
tive: and if the crazy craft in which 
the Queen embarked had been so 
desperately overloaded, Mary would 
never have survived to seek and 
receive the good offices of her affec- 
tionate cousin. Among the younger 
painters of figure subjects, Robert 
Herdman occupies, or ought to oc- 
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cupy, a foremost place. He is a 
fine colourist, a clever draughts- 
man; and his treatment of a theme 
which he relishes—the picturesque 
life of the Italian peasant children, 
in all their wilful moods of sun- 
shine and storm—is thoroughly 
graceful and poetic. Keelly Hals- 
well’s rosy-cheeked fisher-boys are 
excessively clever, and admirably 
natural; and on the mountain-side 
among the mountain cattle Gourlay 
Steell is without a rival. 

The death of Sir John Watson 
Gordon is a heavy loss to the 
Academy over which he presided. 
Not that he could be considered 
a truly great portrait-painter—there 
is a wide gulf between him and his 
predecessor, Raeburn—but probably 
no man ever rendered the Scottish 
type of character with more entire 
felicity. In the shrewd, douce, pawky, 
humorous-eyed ‘ Provost of Peter- 
head’ he is seen at his best; the 
refined and classical beauty of 
feature and subtle play of expres- 
sion which characterized Professor 
Ferrier are not to be found in Sir 
John’s portrait of that great thinker, 
—one of his latest and poorest 
works. The new President has 
produced some good work in his 
time; but his most fervid admirers 
cannot find much to praise in the 
wretched group of gawky women 
and children which he contributes 
to the present Exhibition. 

But, as might be expected, it is as 
a school of landscape painting that 
the Scottish school has obtained 
celebrity; and here it may safely 
challenge comparison with that of 
any other country. Horatio Macul- 
loch’s noble pictures of the land of 
mountain and flood—for with all 
their faults they are noble—are 
widely and deservedly known. 
Though much of his work manifests 
invincible indolence, most slovenly 
execution, and an incurable man- 
nerism (as in his lanky forest-trees, 
and the dirty drabs in which he 
drapes Nature,—as though she were 
a member of the Society of Friends), 
yet he is broad, massive, and manly 
in his realization of the points and 
effects—what Dr. Newman would 
call ‘the notes’—of a landscape ; 
and this faculty (corresponding to 
that which enables the poet t 
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select the true moment of action, 
and to subordinate every inferior 
detail to the supreme crisis of 
passion which he depicts) is, per- 
haps, the highest and most vital 
to which the *landscape-painter can 
attain. Among the younger men, 
Waller Paton, Peter Graham, James 
Cassie, and Samuel Bough give 
promise of real excellence. In 
Waller Paton’s case, indeed, this 
promise has already matured into 
very noble performance. ‘The 
mystical light of evening—its purple 
glooms and its golden shadows— 
has hitherto been that which he 
has chiefly delighted to represent. 
His later work, however, shows a 
less morbid and more healthy 
diversity of choice. In‘ The Kinloch 
Hills,’ the tranquil moonlight falls 
upon the single stag wandering 
across the lonely moor; in ‘ Lamlash 
Bay, the breezy morning ripples 
the Arran Sea; while in the glorious 
water-colours of ‘The Dhu Lochan,’ 
the pathetic light of the setting sun 
streams—a sea of crimson—over 
heath, and hill, and tarn, and home- 
returning deer. Graham's style is 
more terse and masculine ; he selects 
the wilder and sterner aspects of 
Nature; the desolate wind-swept 
bent, and the forlorn group of sturdy 
ragged Scotch firs, have been de- 
picted by him with genuine power. 
Cassie must have been bred upon 
the eastern coast, for in all his 
pictures there is the freshness and 
raciness of the morning sea. He 
is an eminently honest and fearless 
artist; he handles his brush firmly 
and decisively,—telling us plainly 
what he has seen in perfectly un- 
affected language, never exaggerat- 
ing to secure what might be con- 
sidered a ‘poetic’ effect, nought 
extenuating, nor setting down aught 
in malice. Samuel Bough is mar- 
vellously fluent, versatile, careless, 
and untruthful,—often recalling the 
worst vices of the scene-painter, 
sometimes indicating the possession 
of the very highest qualities. A 
brilliant future is before him, if 
he choose to exert, with assiduity 
and discretion, the really remarkable 
powers with which he has been 
gifted. 

Among the paintings by un- 
known artists may be mentioned— 
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‘The Apple-Girl’ by E. H. Simson, a 
sunset gem by ‘ M. P.,’ and ‘ The Toy- 
Carver’ by William Small. The last 
is in fact one of the best bits of work 
in the room; its texture is close and 
solid: the flowers, the grass, the 
lichens, are painted with careful 
exactness; and the figure of this 
young sculptor of the Tyrol, seated 
among his lonely native mountains, 
carving fantastic wooden chamois and 
goats for future tourists, and clothed 
in sheep-skin and brilliant home- 
spun cloth, is well conceived and 
well executed,—remarkably so for 
an, unpractised hand. Edinburgh 
has many workers in bronze and 
marble ; hewers of wood and drawers 
of water; but the only Scottish sculp- 
tor of real eminence and true genius 
is William Brodie. His Ainone, a 
dream of love in far-off summers— 
the olden 
Time, long, long ago, 
When the world was in its golden 
Prime, and Love was lord below, 

was exquisitely tender and graceful ; 
but he has no work in the present 
exhibition which solicits special re- 
cognition. 

I have dwelt, as you will have 
observed, rather upon the favour- 
able features of Edinburgh life. Am 
unfriendly critic might probably be 
tempted to use darker colours, and 
to represent it as a city of dull and 
decorous respectability, where the 
prig has obtained the upper hand. 
From prigs of all professions, Good 
Lord deliver us! I do not know 
which is the more detestable—the 
legal prig (an infantile beardless 
sort of creature), who carries 
charter of novodamus or a writ of 
clare constat in his coat pocket, 
and discusses it as if he were dis- 
cussing an article of salvation ;. 
who is mildly shocked by ‘the levi- 
ties of the bench, but treats the 
‘ frivolities of the bar’ with deserved. 
contempt; who, both in mind and 
body, is as angular and rectangular 
as a tailor’s block;—or the ecclesi- 
astical prig, who thinks the clerical 
a ‘gentlemanly’ profession, and fan- 
cies on the whole that he is sent to 
call the upper Classes to repentance, 
but who is not indisposed to rescue 
an occasional publican or sinner, if 
he can do it without soiling his- 
gloves (which are dingy Presbyte- 
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rian duplicates of his Anglican 
brother’s);—or the musical prig, 
who without a note of music in 
his soul lays down the law for 
Mozart, and Beethoven, and Men- 
delssohn, and weighs the mighty 
creations of the mighty masters in 
his own little metrical balance to 
find them wanting ;—or the artistic 
prig, who uses ‘chiaroscuro’ as la- 
vishly as Mr. Ruskin does, and is 
‘ woolier’ than a Leicester tup ;—or 
the scholastic prig, a malignant 
form of the malady, whose culture 
has not enriched his nature, but 
has, on the contrary, broken out all 
over his mind in an eruptive way, 
unpleasant to his friends and fatal 
to his own comfort ;—but the sub- 
ject is an immense one (for the prig 
is everywhere present), and cannot 
be adequately treated at the fag end 
of an article. 

Here I conclude. After the dis- 
tressing news which has reached me 
this morning I cannot now write any 
more. Alfred Tennyson has con- 
sented to be made a baronet! Happier 
than the living, Shakspeare and 
Milton died plain William and John, 
and are now safe in heaven. But 
henceforth to all the generations of 
men the author of Zhe May Queen 
is Sir Alfred. It is possible that 
the national instinct will refuse to 
be so bound; and Alfred Tenny- 
son may remain plain Alfred to 
the end of the chapter. But the 
general sense of annoyance shows 
how mistaken the kindness is. It 
was right and becoming that Thomas 
Babington Macaulay should be raised 
to the peerage, and enter that House 
whose annals he had so splendidly 
illustrated: but ‘the native wood- 
notes wild’ of a poet must be heard 
in the woodside and among the green 
fields, and one who should sing as 
freely as a bird ought not to be em- 
barrassed by the decorations of a 
Court, or the artificial distinctions of 
fashion. If they must make a baro- 
net, here is the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, a pleasant and portly 
citizen, a worthy and meritorious 
tradesman, who has worked hard 
for the honour, and who would 
relish it properly,—which, I fear, 
Sir Alfred will not do. 

But this is not the really tragic 
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side of our budget. Even while we 
idly talk and emptily sympathize, 
the strongest battalions are proving 
across the Atlantic that Providence 
is on their side. Charleston has 
been evacuated. The beautiful 
and heroic city—the Leyden, the 
Antwerp, the Londonderry of the 
New World—is fallen. Quomodo 
sedet sola civitas plena populo! facta 
est quasi vidua domina gentium, 

Oh, vanquished band of heroes! 
my heart bleeds for you. Not un- 
moved can I contemplate your de- 
feat. For the end draws near. The 
cruel anomaly which so constantly 
paralyses the faith and the intelli- 
gence of humanity is about to be 
repeated. A happier Poland is in 
the hands of the spoiler. Heroic 
daring, invincible determination, 
sublime confidence, are again to be 
bloodily trampled out. Well, let 
the victor hoard his barren gains— 
your course at least is clear. Close up 
your broken columns, your thinned 
and wasted lines. It is possible that 
even yet your courage and constancy 
may reap the tardy harvest; it may 
be that, standing at bay on the 
skirts of the wilderness, you will 
drive the invader back, and keep 
your altars pure. But even if you 
fail, you fail as heroes, not as cowards 
fail. Your sons and brothers have- 
lived and died well,—live as they 
lived, die as they have died. Hold 
fast your integrity, — be patient, 
humble, temperate, magnanimous, 
to the end. Let no stain of craven 
fear, of unmanly despair, tarnish 
the lustre of your shield. So may 
you fall to misery, but not to base- 
ness; so may you sink to sleep, but 
not to shame. So, when the storm 
of battle is spent, and the unequal 
conflict is decided, may you put off 
your armour and lie down to rest— 
whether at the gates of your cities or 
of your mountains; accepting the 
death you once thought terrible as 
the gift of Him who knew and 
granted what was best. 

The storm is abating. The clouds 
are breaking. There is a gleam of 
blue sky and Hope in the west.. 
Letty’s ‘things’ have been sent 
home by the dressmaker, and to- 
morrow morning at 6°30 we start 
for Haseldean. 








HE passes of Chelone and San 

Lorenzo lead through the second 
arm of the Coast Range Mountains, 
eastward, into the great plains of 
Tulare; that of Chelone from the 
southward of Santa Perona; that of 
San Lorenzo from the hacienda of 
San Pedro. 

The robbers had entered the lat- 
ter pass, and followed it until they 
came to rocky ground, where the 
tracks would of necessity cease; 
there they tied their whole convoy 
of mares and horses, tail by neck, in 
an Indian file, entered the channel 
of a stream which led them down 
again to the bed of the river, forded 
this, and emerged in a moist hollow 
thronged with cattle, threaded their 
way through these across the moon- 
lit plain, leaving only a single line 
of tracks, which would soon be con- 
fused by the numerous footprints of 
cattle crossing it, or filled up by the 
spongy nature of the soil. Having 
reached the sand-hills to the west, 
they relaxed the order, and their 
fresh trail had been discovered by 
Costinetto, as we have seen. 

But the Don and his party fol- 
lowing on through the rocky defile, 
hoping to recover the trail, were 
utterly foiled, and seeing that they 
were led astray, returned wrath- 
fully to San Pedro. As they re- 
turned, in the grey mist that 
rose from the river hollows before 
the rising of the sun, a vaquéro, 
leading a large black horse with a 
load across the saddle, met them. 
It was Costinetto with the body of 
‘Yankee Jim.* 

Great was the excitement in the 
county of San Luiz Obispo, and in- 
deed in every Pueblo, mission, and 
Rancho, from San Diégo on the south 
to San Francisco on the north, as a 
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thousand living witnesses can still 
attest. The great freebooter had 
fallen, ‘ El Yanqué, El guéro maldito, 
El Deménio! 

‘ Valgd-me Dios! ejaculated the 
caballéros. 

‘Ave Maria! 
said the women. 

For three years he had been the 
terror of the land. Those who fled 
from law and froth vengeance joined 
him. The Indians of the plain were 
his scourge. With them he swept 
through the country, driving before 
him bands of horses, of brood mares, 
and priceless mules. So he threaded 
the defile of Tejon or San Lorenzo, 
sped northwards along the plain, 
skirted the river San Joaquin, and 
sold his plunder in the mining 
towns. 

Once they haa brought him to 
bay; and those who returned from 
that field told a horrible tale: how 
true or how false cannot be proved, 
but they brought back two dead 
men in a litter—a half-caste, and 
Juan, the son of Mariano Arianas. 

On another occasion El Yangué 
had been surrounded when recon- 
noitring a caballdda, alone and afoot. 
He yielded to numbers, was taken 
to Monterey, and committed to 
prison for trial on the following day. 
But at sunrise on the following day 
two sailors swam ashore, and pointed 
to a small felucca that was standing 
out to sea. The astonished Alcalde 
and citizens saw a negro at the 
wheel, and the tall figure of / 
Yanqué calmly pacing the narrow 
deck. The calaboose was found roof- 
less and tenantless. 

But the mighty had fallen. 

Nor had he fallen alone. “il Inglés, 
the friend of Don Alberto, had been 
the mark for a score of arrows and 
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half a score of rifles. Man and 
horse had been swept away by the 
mountain torrent. So the report 
had reached Los Ojitos. 

Which Jnglés was it? El povrecito, 
the poor little man without a beard. 
Where was Alberto? Not a word 
of him or of the other Inglés, el 
guéro grande, was heard. But Don 
Mariano took one man with him, 
and rode away beyond the hills, that 
he might learn the truth. 

So it is, and so it will be. Men 
go their way, travel to and fro by 
land and sea, buy and sell, fight and 
are killed. The women stay at 
home, occupied about their little 
cares, and wonder and tremble at 
the chill blasts which reach them 
from the outer world. 

I think that women who love sud- 
denly and intensely are also smitten 
down at once by fierce strokes of 
grief. They cannot take sorrow in 
instalments—bear to-day what is 
sufficient for to-day, and reserve the 
surplus for to-morrow. 

It is so with Juanita. She needs 
to ask no questions, nor listen to 
any. Those swift balls and cruel 
arrows have laid her low. It is 
Don Carlos who has fallen. Can 
she not see him riding foremost in 
the fray, and falling first? Has not 
the rushing of the torrent sounded 
in her ears, since the tidings came, a 
deadly downward flow, bearing in 
its wild course the body of the man 
she loves. 

Yes, Joves. She will not give him 
up—will not cease to love. She 
will go to him, and be with him 
where he is. So she says to herself, 
poor child, little thinking that Carlo, 
on his coarse canvas couch, is tossing 
his fevered limbs, raving at inter- 
vals, and calling her by all the ten- 
der names which haunt his memory ; 
not dead, indeed, but far gone upon 
the dim, shadowy road, and perhaps 
unconsciously clinging to life for her 
sake who would fain die for his. 

The forty days of fasting and 
mourning are ended. Easter has 
returned; but gay colours are for 
gay hearts, and Nita will have none 
of them. In the sombre garb of Lent 
she moves listlessly about, with 
drooping head, and bright hair fall- 
ing round a pale, wan face. She 
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does not seek to be alone, but rather 
clings to Madre, who grieves to see 
her so calm and tearless, present yet 
so far away. Solitude and violent 
bursts of grief come before comfort; 
but this fear to be alone, this sad, 
silent wasting in the lap of sym- 
pathy, is a grievous thing to look 
upon. A half trance has fallen on 
her. When one speaks to her she 
starts and shudders, as if awaking 
out of a horrible dream. Even 
Estéban pities her. 

And Madre, to all around, main- 
tained a calm demeanour, and looked 
as though hope lingered still. But 
alone, she knelt and wept: ‘ My son 
and my friend! O weary heart! 
Lost, lost! My God, thy ways are 
past finding out.’ 

One evening Juanita had lingered 
at her mother’s door, and heard this 
plaint. Then she came in, and 
knelt too, and put one arm round 
her mother’s neck, and sobbed out, 
* Dead, dead!’ 

Tears flowed at last, and her heart 
opened a little. ‘Mother,’ she said, 
pointing to her breast, ‘he has my 
cross.’ 

‘I know it, sweet heart, said the 
other. 

‘Think you he has it still, my 
mother ?’ 

‘I believe it.’ 

‘ On his heart, there, where he is ?’ 

‘I believe it well. 

Then they went and stood at the 
casement, and gazed into the western 
sky, where Hesper shone large and 
luminous. ‘ See,’ Madre said thought- 
fully, ‘yon fair star now setting 
rises again before the sun. Love 
encircles us ever. Trust in God.’ 
And they wept and wept, such 
blessed tears as rise in true hearts 
only. 


In the meantime William Briggs 
returned to ‘ the little Rancho,’ and 
found the wasted form of Carlo 
stretched upon a pallet, with lack- 
lustre eyes and white fevered lips; 
the stooping figure of an Indian 
crone huddled in a corner, swaying 
to and fro, and muttering ancient 
incantations. 

There was the strange letter as 
his friend had left it, calling to him, 
as it were, out of the jaws of death, 
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and breathing of a double love, for 
himself and for the daughter of 
Arianas. 

Carlo did not recognize his friend, 
but stared piteously at him, told 
him to ride round and take the 
enemy in the rear, that he was alone 
and outnumbered, that he could 
neither advance nor retreat; then, 
seeing William immoveable, he 
burst into a maniac laugh, and 
shouted, ‘ Blood, then, blood! Her 
brother fell. Who falls now? 
Fiend! Fiend! The wolf is on the 
trail. Who is this ?’ 

His voice fell. His dim eyes still 
gazed at William fixedly. His 
breast heaved. ‘ Juanita!’ he whis- 
pered, and, sitting up, stretched out 
his skinny arms, one bandaged, the 
other naked, ‘ Juanita! come nearer. 
One embrace! the—the first and last 
on earth!’ 

Then his head drooped on the 
rough wooden framework of the bed, 
his eyelids closed; and perhaps a 
tender vision succeeded the one of 
blood; for tears, ‘idle tears,’ again 
trickled out and fell upon the floor. 
It was hard for William to leave his 
friend; but the crone ordered him 
out. ‘ Vaya!’ she said, and pointed 
to the door imperiously. He felt 
that she was right, and went; so 
that the weird woman had Don 
Carlos to herself; and, as far as 
human arbitrement extends, his life 
was in her hands. 

Who was she? Costinetto had 
brought her, and a mule laden with 
oranges and tomatos and febrifugal 
herbs, from the estate of San Pedro. 
She was his sister. Housekeeper, 
nurse, and doctor to the old Sefior 
Don Joaquin. 

William then put his strong 
shoulder to the wheel. Leaving 
Manuel to assist La Forina, and to 
bring him word if she wanted him, 
he took Cristébal and Francisco, 
and laid down his seed, and swept 
it over with a large bush of boughs, 
and built a lodge at the head of the 
glade, where Francisco might live 
and become a terror to crows. 

Then came the Sefior Don Mariano, 
on his roan horse, with Diégo in at- 
tendance. Don Carlos was still 
alive, or half alive; Gracias a Dios! 
The avenger of blood lived to re- 
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ceive a father’s thanks. La Forina 
tried another experiment. Don 
Carlos should see him, should see 
HER father. Carlo looked at him 
with a puzzled air. The Sefior 
came and took his hand—a lean, 
sallow hand. The other seemed to 
make an effort of memory. ‘FI 
pinto, he said, sadly, and fell back, 
exhausted by the effort. 

Where was Alberto? Mariano 
asked of William. Then William 
told him everything: how two hun- 
dred cows were already gone; how 
Alberto had not spent a week on his 
Rancho; how it was in the market 
with two hundred more cows for 
$10,000, or less; how Don Carlos 
had received a legacy of $2000, part 
of which had been invested in seed, 
in implements of agriculture, and in 
swine. But William abstained from 
mentioning that he thought of pur- 
chasing the little Rancho himself, or 
indeed that he was possessed of funds 
adequate to such an emergency. 

William said that the Sefer Don 
Silvestro Starchie had a client who 
was willing to purchase, but that 
they thought it right to offer Dom 
Mariano the refusal, nor would they 
take advantage of the imprudence 
of Don Alberto by hastily closing: 
with the offer. 

‘Alberto is imprudent: Ca- 
ramba! but if he must sell, tem 
thousand piastres is a fair price. 
Money is scarce in the metropolis. 
The drain of gold continual; the 
import of coin small. No; for me, 
my Rancho and my spot of land in 
the Pueblo are sufficient.’ 

The hidalgo went on to say that 
it was a little Rancho, but a pretty 
one, and with fair pastures, that 
he should be loth to remove his 
cattle. 

William observed that the intend- 
ing purchaser had offered to keep 
Don Mariano’s cattle, without com- 
mission, and that, as he (William) 
and Don Carlos were to remain in 
charge, every care would be taken of 
them. 

‘The caballéro is good ; but I shall 
press upon him a fifth of the in- 
crease of my stock. Why should a 
man buy land and give the grass ?’ 

Nor did William allude to his 
friend’s passion for the hidalgo’s 
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daughter. The subject was aclosed 
book between them. 

After three days of anxiety, La 
Forina pronounced that Don Carlos 
was out of danger. He saw and re- 
cognized Don Mariano in a feeble 
manner ; but had lost all recollection 
of what had happened from the 
moment when he wrote, and fas- 
tened up in the corridor, the fare- 
well letter to his friend. 

So the lord of Los Ojitos went his 
way; but before he went he ad- 
dressed William as ‘Mi compadre 
Don Guillermo” To appreciate the 
extent of this favour we must un- 
derstand that the manners of the 
Seiior were stately and reserved. 

We have not recorded many of 
his words, partly because he is not 
a principal actor in our little drama, 
partly because it is impossible to 
render Spanish talk in the garb of 
English talk, but principally because 
he spoke little. His was a generous 
nature, restrained by habitual cau- 
tion, a quality which perhaps he 
valued more highly since the annex- 
ation of his country by the United 
States. 

In attempting to move with his 
time, the lord of Los Ojitos was 
under heavy disadvantages. In the 
first place, his title-deeds to the //a- 
cienda, as he well knew, were doubt- 
ful. Whereas the Franciscan Order 
could show the original Royal Grant 
to the whole domain, his was only a 
tenant-right, to become freehold on 
certain conditions, the fulfilment of 
which would now be difficult to 
prove or disprove; but the worst 
feature in his case was that this 
right had been obtained from a 
short-lived Government, all whose 
acts had been repudiated by its suc- 
cessor, before the American war had 
broken out. Truly the United States 
Commissioners had a perplexing 
task, in this, as in many other cases 
of disputed Mexican titles. 

Again, Don Mariano, like most of 
his countrymen, though admiring 
the energy and enterprise of Los 
Yanqués, had little respect for their 
other personal qualities, and not 
being able to converse freely with 
them, was unable to discern their 
real sentiments, and the relative 
merits of one and another. In the 
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meantime he studied the rudiments 
of their language; cultivated fruit 
at his little estate of Las Rosas; 
drove his two-year-old steers to the 
northern markets; and invested his 
capital in shares of the great Agua 
Fria Mining Company. 

As William said on a former occa- 
sion, there was method in his gene- 
rosity. He saw in the two Jngléses 
useful allies; and now especially, 
since one of them had avenged his 
cause, had a personal regard for 
them. They were men after his own 
heart; brave, gentle, and of simple 
tastes. 

The dry season in that region 
lasts from April till October with- 
out intermission. Then the pastures 
on the seaboard fail; the beasts fall 
off, and are unfit for market. 

But by keeping a thousand head 
or so at Santa Perona, in good con- 
dition during the summer drought, 
he might sell each year at an ad- 
vantageous moment, and net double 
profits. 

So the Sefiorcalled William his 
‘compadre ;’ he admired their sheds, 
approved of the glade, praised their 
vigilance, was amused at the idea of 
turning acorns into pigs’ flesh, took 
an affecting leave of Don Carlos, and 
was prodigal of kind phrases. More- 
over, he left Diégo behind, who, as he 
said, was a bad vaquéro but a good 
gardener, having learned that craft 
under Don Gabriel, his mayordomo, 
at the little garden in Los Angeles. 

‘Wonder whether the old boy 
will come round,’ mused William as 
he rode away. 

* Son Caballéros estos hombres, those 
are gentlemen,’ mused the other as 
he rode away. ‘ One loves my child, 
but will not speak. He has killed 
my enemy. I love him, pero no l 
€onoco, Ca-ramba! I do not know 
him.’ 

And, indeed, what paterfamilias 
would willingly hand his only chiid 
over to an interesting stranger in a 
ragged shirt? Your hand, Don 
Mariano; nous somes d’accord. 

Let us return to Los Ojitos. Itis 
eventide. The Sefior has arrived, 
dismounted, greeted wife and sisters ; 
but his daughter receives him with 
a pallid face and vacant stare. Then 
her secret opens upon him, for he 
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has brought the clue to it from 
beyond the hills. So he calls his 
wife aside; they talk earnestly 
together for awhile ; then the hidalgo 
comes up to his child and kisses her, 
and passes out to attend to other 
matters. 

But Madre puts her arm round 
Juanita’s waist, leads her to her own 
room, and says tenderly, ‘Take off 
this sad garb, my child. Don Carlos 
is alive and recovering from his 
wound.’ 

No one else was present at the 
scene, nor is any detailed account of 
it on record. He should be a bold 
man who would attempt to fathom 
the ocean of a woman’s heart in its 
depths of joy or sorrow. I cannot 
do it. Iam only informed that as 
the sun sank below the horizon, the 
young lady came down stairs in a 
white frock; that her colour had 
returned, but that her eyelids were 
red and swollen ; that she told Julia 
she was ‘So happy,’ and then burst 
out erying again, which must be 
considered a curious illustration of 
felicity. 

In the still moonlight, Juanita 
trips round to the cottages at the 
back of the house. Angela, the 
Sonorian, was sitting sadly in the 
corridor, listening to the distant 
moaning of the sca. 

‘Don’t rise, Angela, said the 
other, smiling through her tears, ‘ I 
bring you good tidings. Cristébal is 
safe and well, and has a house built 
of trees on a beautiful knoll near a 
river; and you and Thomasito are 
to go and live there and be happy 
all the rest of your lives.’ 

And she tripped away again. The 
waves ceased to moan. The moon- 
light was sunlight. Juanita was a 
gay butterfly sporting in its ray. 

And Angela was right in connect- 
ing her with the sunshine. Some 
women’s hearts, and perhaps some 
of ours too, in the spring-time of 
youth, are like lenses which catch a 
few rays, however faint and pale, 
and concentrate them into one 
bright luminary, in the light of 
which they see—well, perhaps some 
simple object upon which the heart 
is set, some fond imagining or sweet 
illusion. 

Nor may we intrude on the pri- 
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vate intercourse of the hidalgo and 
his wife. Recounting the fray be- 
tween Don Carlos and the robbers, 
as he had received it from Cristébal, 
the father must have reopened a 
deep wound which time had closed, 
but which always bleeds internally 
in a mother’s heart. Probably the 
renewed pang brought a little access 
of tenderness to the father’s heart ; 
and whether the mother took that 
occasion to plead a certain suit is 
not recorded. Her manner revealed 
nothing. She was an instance of the 
still water which runs deep; calm 
but profound, gentle yet strong; 
strong in endurance, in faith, in 
love. 


_—_—- 


CHAPTER XI. 
CURSORY. 


Don Carlos recovered from his 
wound; but pale Death, which 
had alighted for a moment in the 
mountain defile, and hovered for 
many days round the humble dwel- 
ling at Santa Perona, took wing to 
San Pedro, and there beat so loudly 
at the door, that the proud hidalgo 
was fain to open, and to send post- 
haste to San Miguel for the monk. 

La Forina returned to her duty, 
and this time her answer was not of 
life but of death. The Sefior would 
not live many days. Often had the 
Fray Don Antonio besought him to 
forgive his daughter. Now, in the 
face of the death-summons which 
La Forina pronounced, the spiritual 
father stood beside the father after 
the flesh, and said, ‘ My son, it is 
well to be angry, but it is better to 
forgive.’ 

And the time had come when a 
man should exercise the quality to 
which he trusts ; so a messenger was 
despatched to Los Ojitos, conveying 
an apology from the Sefior Don 
Joaquin to the Sefior Arianas, and 
begging him to bring his wife and 
daughter, that the old man might 
bless them before he died. And they 
came in time. A wound which had 
bled for so many years was healed ; 
but the Sefor Don Joaquin passed 
away. 

By the end of March William 
and his men had sown twenty 
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acres With barley and twenty acres 
with maize, dividing ‘the glade 
of oaks’ equally between the two. 
Carlo took up his quarters at 
the head of the glade as soon as 
his friend would suffer it. There 
he grew strong again in brain and 
limb, cunning in device against the 
crows, skilled in all approaches to 
the glade, so that any track of steer 
from the valley, or of bear or wolf 
from the mountains, was noticed by 
his watchful eye, and prompted 
measures to restrain or to avenge. At 
the upper end of the glade the bar- 
ley grew and ripened, stiffened into 
dusty gold, and fell before the 
sickle; while beyond that arose the 
tall forest of Indian corn, bowing 
heavy tasselated heads, and waving 
its green plumage in the breeze. 

Angela proved a guardian angel 
to the swine; while Cristébal be- 
came a gardener. The whole ven- 
ture of beans, tomatos, onions, 
pumpkins, and melons, was intrusted 
to his wife and him, with Diégo as 
a supernumerary ; and as the Senores 
allowed him to pay for a share of 
the seeds, out of certain money 
which Don Carlos had given him, 
the vaquéro recognized in himself an 
agriculturist who had an interest at 
stake as well as a service to per- 
form. 

As soon as the period of close 
mourning for his father was ended, 
Don José rode over to see the Eng- 
lishmen, concerning whom he had 
heard so much from Don Silvestro, 
from La Forina, and from Costinetto. 
This was about the middle of April. 
Carlo had to thank the hidalgo for 
the services of the skilful nurse who 
had set his arm and tended him 
through the fever; but no services 
which the house of Barnaventura 
could render would repay the obli- 
gation under which Don Carlos had 
placed them by exposing his life in 
the pursuit of theirenemy. Every 
Ranchéro in the country owed him a 
debt. - ‘And for me, I owe you a 
mandda, said the Don, whose forty 
mares had escaped from the Indians, 
and came straggling through the 
pass of San Lorenzo, within forty 
— of the time when El Yanqué 
ell. 

Don Mariano, he told them, had 
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gone to see the working of the Agua 
Fria mine, in which he was inte- 
rested; but the Sehora and her 
daughter and Dofa Julia were stay- 
ing with him, and sent their greet- 
ing, and thanked them for a hand- 
some present of books which had 
come to Los Ojitos, and hoped a long 
time would not elapse before they 
should see the caballéros. There 
were other friends of theirs, at least 
of Don Guillermo, coming before the 
maize harvest, and an evening ride 
should not separate old friends. 

Don Carlos had not quite recovered 
his strength at that time, and was 
very busy during the day, so that he 
could not avail himself of Don José’s 
kindness at present. 

William Briggs, however, wentand 
came, and went and came, and well 
the good chesnut knew the trail to 
and from the mansion of Don José; 
but very rarely Carlo rode beside 
his friend, and never past the lodge 
of Cristébal, where he would stay 
and exchange a few kind words with 
Angela and her little swineherd (for 
Thomasito had been promoted to 
that office), and then would re- 
turn to his solitude among the oak- 
trees. 

A constant interchange of services 
went on between San Pedro and 
Santa Perona, much to the advan- 
tage of the female saint or her 
clients. For instance, Don José 
would want the assistance of Wil- 
liam and one or two herdsmen for a 
day’s work, after which they would 
fare sumptuously, and return laden 
with gifts to Santa Perona. Then 
Don José and half a dozen Pedro- 
nians would come over and help the 
Englishmen with some work. At 
sunset the Don would send his men 
home to their Rancheria, would take 
his tea and carne secco with his hosts, 
or, if he was in luck, a stew and a 
mess of beans, would smoke and talk 
long over the camp-fire, and return 
alone when the moon was high. 

On these occasions Don Carlos was 
of the party, though on other nights 
he would stay alone in his glade. 
‘IT can’t go there, you know, Will,’ 
he used to say; ‘at least I wont, 
though the pinto pulls hard when 
he gets te the boundary. Go along, 
donec virentt canities abest; I like 
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the rustle of the maize leaves, and 
the chatter of the green frog on the 
banks of my stream.’ 

Sometimes William would stroll 
up with him, or to him, of an even- 
ing, and try to talk him out of hissad- 
ness; but Carlo’s silence ‘ stumped’ 
him, as I find it written in his diary. 
Indeed, to take up your parable, and 
talk to a dear friend who is smok- 
ing a long wooden pipe, and staring 
into the fire, wholly unconscious of 
your eloquence, is disheartening. 

The frequent evening visits of 
Don Guillermo to the Hacienda may 
be attributed to this solitary and 
reserved habit of his friend, with 
whose musings over that lonely fire 
I could fill a book; but it would be 
a melancholy book, and perhaps a 
wearisome one: not that Carlo was 
without hope or without energy, for 
have I not said that he grew sound 
of brain and limb, skilled and cun- 
ning in his pursuits? 

But after a hard day’s work, or a 
fatiguing day’s sport, when a man 
sits over a lonely fire, and consumes 
the fragrant weed, not hopeless, but 
with hope postponed indefinitely, 
combating a strong temptation with 
a stronger will, yet with an effort 
that leaves him weak ; I say if a man 
so sits, and listens to the sad whis- 
per of a breeze in rank foliage, or a 
scanty rivulet’s tinkle in the pale 
moonlight, his thoughts are apt to 
take a melancholy turn, or at best 
to have a pleasure of that subtle 
kind which does not appear to 
others; a touch perhaps of what is 
called ‘ the luxury of sorrow.’ 

On one occasion Don José had 
come with his Indians to construct a 
sunk fence, with a palizdéda against 
the upright side, round Cristébal’s 
garden. After all the poles had 
been cut and pointed for the pali- 
sade, the fence occupied ten days. 
It formed three sides of a rectangle, 
and might be flooded from the river, 
which formed the fourth side. 

On the last day the Sefioritas rode 
down from San Pedro, one of them 
at least with a beating heart, to see 
the garden turned into an island; 
but Don Carlos did not join the 
party, although he had been at 
work there every day for hours, and 
indeed had designed the fence; he 
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was busy that morning in another 
direction. 

At length it occurred to Don José 
that Carlo avoided meeting the 
ladies. One evening, after supper, 
he turned suddenly on William, and 
said to him, in English, ‘ Why is it 
that your friend comes not? I also 
would have him fora friend. ‘Tell 
me why he stands aloof? And 
William said, ‘ Ask the Sejiora.’ 

So he turned less abruptly to 
Madre, and said, in Spanish, ‘ Tell 
me, my sister, why Don Carlos will 
not come to my house. His friend 
refers me to you.’ 

And Madre turned to Juanita, 
who was standing by her side, but 
looking down, and blushing behind 
a veil of golden hair. She put her 
hair aside and kissed her forehead, 
and said quietly, ‘The fault is not 
ours.’ 

Then the truth flashed upon Don 
José. ‘Ah! my benign one!’ he 
said, curiously. Then, thinking of 
it for a few moments, he added 
aloud, ‘The Inglés is poor, is he? 
and proud as a caballéro should be, 
however poor. Shouldest have loved 
a rich man, muchacha. Valga-me 
Dios! A poor caballéro, and a maid 
with ten thousand cows to her dower! 
Que carajo! What a dilemma!’ 

And from that time forth he set 
himself to devise how the thing 
might be managed, took Juanita 
under his wing, cultivated Don 
Carlos more kindly than before, was 
always genial and merry with his 
new friend, continually renewed his 
invitation, and yet would make ex- 


’ cuses for the other, when he refused : 


‘Yes, I see; we could not expect 
you to-night; you are fatigued. So. 
This fever pulls one down, and 
leaves the desire to be alone. Adios, 
amigo! Hdsta manana!’ 

A man of superior education and 
vigorous mind, Don José formed, as 
it were, a link between the old and 
numerically small race of anchéros 
and the ‘hungry people’ which 
swarmed over the Sierra Nevada, 
lighting first upon the gold-fields, 
but soon to spread, and even now 
spreading, far and wide over the 
land, to till, to sow, reap, and gather 
into barns, and to count their dol- 
lars by tens of thousands in a year, 
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where their predecessors had counted 
them by thousands in a decade. 

Carlo and the Don became confi- 
dential on the subject of deer-stalk- 
ing and the prospect of a lion hunt. 
They projected much sport for the 
autumn, when the crops should be 
gathered in, and Don José would 
run down from his senatorial duties 
in the capital, to expatiate in the 
broad plains of Tulare, or thread the 
gorges of the Sierra del Monte 
Diablo. 

Now, too, Carlo heard the story of 
a lion* hunt which took place in the 
previous autumn. The beast had 
been brought to bay, and while the 
vaquéros Were making their cast, a 
certain horse turned and fled. A 
moment, and the lion was in pur- 
suit. In vain they pressed their 
horses. Pursued and pursuer va- 
nished swiftly. At length they came 
upon a prostrate horse. It had 
broken its leg in a squirrel’s hole. 
A few yards farther on lay the body 
of a man with a shapeless gory mass 
on its shoulders. It was poor Ja- 
cinto, a kinsman of La Forina. Carlo 
expressed a desire to make the ac- 
quaintance of that Puma; but Don 
José shook his head, and said reflec- 
tively, ‘Ca-ramba! but the devil 
was a fierce one.’ 

Now and again, when the Sefior 
was going over to ‘ the little Rancho,’ 
Juanita would mount her horse and 
gallop by his side till they reached 
the boundary house, where she 
would dismount and wait with An- 
gela till he returned. 

‘So kind and thoughtful he is, 
Angela would say, meaning, whom 
do you think? And she would 
point to her clean white sheets and 
cotton prints, and say that /e ordered 
them to be paid for out of his own 
money, though he had no sheets for 
himself, but slept on a common 
hide; and gave this warm bear-skin 
to Thomasito, because, as he said, 
the bear might have killed him, and 
then he should have wanted no 
robes; ‘but Don Carlos killed the 
bear; my hombre only stabbed it 
afterwards.’ A confused narrative : 
‘women are so discursive. 

Those interviews were very plea- 
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sant to Juanita. A young lady of 
delicate nurture, and accustomed to 
the society of refined minds, forgot 
herself so far as to spend hours and 
hours with a mere Sonorian half- 
caste, the wife of a common vaquéro! 

But, after all, it is a world of bur- 
thens. The earth bears its load of 
humanity and heavy brutes; these 
bear our burthens or pay the penalty 
of premature death. So we must 
each stagger along, if we are weak, 
with our seen or unseen load; and a 
helping hand or an arm to lean upon 
sometimes does not come amiss 
when we have to clamber among 
rocks, or toil through sand, or wan- 
der to and fro in darkness. 

So it happened that this frail dam- 
sel, whom Angela had likened to a 
butterfly, had a weight upon her 
heart which the gauzy wings could 
barely lift; and if another could 
share that burthen, or give her little 
draughts of strength to bear it, 
could she complain because that 
other owned a taint of blood, or that 
her husband was a herdsman? Sym- 
pathy is a want of nature, not of 
breeding. 

And then a gallop of two leagues 
along an undulating plain, through 
sunny pastures and dark, silent 
groves, with a flash of the bright 
river here and there; to inhale the 
balmy breath of cows, and the fra- 
grance of the summer wind, laden 
with perfume from flowery knolls 
and the dim retreats of scented 
herbs; this is so pleasant to the 
young. And what damsel would 
not love to ride such a gallant 
steed by the side of such a splendid 
uncle? 

Now, although I have shown in 
glimpses the heroic side of Juanita’s 
character; and though I think that 
out of nature’s book she had learnt 
some of the nobler lessons of life, 
such as depth of purpose and 
strength of trustfulness; I am not 
to exalt such acquirements unduly, 


‘ or forget that children should obey. 


When last we accompanied the 
paternal Arianas on horseback, we 
saw black Care sitting on his crup- 
per, and dinning in his ears that 
Don Carlos, who had killed his 


* Felis concolar, Puma, 
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enemy, loved his daughter. ‘ Ca- 
vamba!’ rejoined the Don, ‘ but I do 
not know Don Carlos.’ And is it to 
be expected that a man should pass 
a lifetime in growing rich, should 
find himself past the meridian of life 
with one child only, should have his 
ear wedded to certain forms of 
speech and modulations of the voice, 
his sympathies educated, as it were, 
on a certain type of mind and heart, 
with all its good and its evil; and 
should suddenly cast sympathies 
and prejudices to the wind, and be- 
stow his wealth and his child ona 
stranger ? 

The Don went so far as to think 
about it; but he loved his country- 
men with their virtues and their 
vices, their drawling bastard-Span- 
ish and olive complexions; he loved 
his garden in the Pueblo, his Rancho 
on the wild sea-shore, his grape- 
vines, and his countless herds; but, 
above all, he loved his child. It was 
too much to expect of a father’s 
heart. ‘ Valga-me Dios? he mut- 
tered. ‘ No quierolos estrangéros.’ Not 
that he really was without regard 
for his new friends, but that he was 
not ready to make such a terrible 
venture, or to sacrifice so much. 

Still the father saw there was 
danger. He saw into his daughter’s 
heart, and knew that hot blood 
coursed in her veins though her 
skin was fair. He knew that the 
calm waters of her life, though 
smiling in sunshine like a moun- 
tain lake, might be lashed into fury 
by a sudden blast, seethe around 
the little bark of duty, and bury it 
in a living tomb. He felt so much, 
and loved her the better for being 
like her sire. ‘A woman’s tender 
hand,’ he thought, ‘shall guide the 
helm.’ 

So he said nothing, but was more 
gentle to his child than had been 
his wont. But Dofia Juana again 
took her daughter aside, and said, 
‘We must conquer this unwise pas- 
sion, my child.’ 

But the other looked at her calmly. 
The child was a woman in the face 
of danger. 

‘Do not tell me love is foolish, 
mother. This is a new lesson from 
you.’ 

‘ Love is wise when wisely placed.’ 
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‘On a brave man and an honour- 
able, as my father has said.’ 

‘Your father forbids. It is un- 
wise to disobey.’ 

*O, cruel father! 
disobey for him ?’ 

‘ And the years of sorrow I have 
passed !” 

‘ Have we not been happy then?’ 

‘Happy in each other, child; but 
I have hidden a bleeding heart from 
you. My cup of woe is full to the 
dregs. My father and son are taken, 
now my husband and child will love 
me no more.’ 

And an expression of anguish 
came over the Seficra’s face, which 
was wont to beam with faith and 
trust. The other was overcome. 
Who was she, to shatter the build- 
ing of a life, to destroy her mother’s 
peace ? 

‘ Madre mia! T will never leave 
thee, never give thee pain. Kiss 
me, dear mother. Now, tell me: 
what shall I do?’ 

‘ My lot is cruel. I must strike 
what I would cherish.’ 

‘No, no; only let me love him. 
Papa shall not see it: I shall be so 
uncomplaining.’ 

And so the dialogue ended. The 
mother had made the attempt and 
failed. Fiat justicia! Juanita has 
been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. Alas, for filial obe- 
dience under the sun! 

And who shall say how much of 
this blind trust was founded in de- 
lusion? Had Juanita known that 
Don Carlos had returned the amber 
cross, think you hope could have 
struggled on, or love lived without 
hope? Had Madre known it, would 
she have failed in her attempt so 
easily? Of one thing I am well 
assured: that they little thought 
the pious pledge of love was repos- 
ing amongst cigaritos and German 
tinder in the chaquéta pocket of Don 
Alberto. 


Did you not 


CHAPTER XII. 
EPISTOLARY. 


The editor of this narrative has 
at hand an original document which 
casts a light upon some of its cha- 
racters in a new group, and some of 
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its incidents from a new point of 
view; and as it is written in that 
engaging style known as the female 
epistolary, he does not hesitate to 
transcribe the greater part of it for 
the reader's edification. It appears 
that Don Alberto with his young 
wife, and Don Silvestro Starchie 
with his amiable sister and daugh- 
ter, arrived at San Pedro early in 
June. 

‘My darling Annie (the latter young 
lady writes), a thousand thanks for 
your nice long letter, which has 
given me I can’t tell you how much 
pleasure— 

x * * 

* Auntie and I have been here for 
a fortnight. Papa was with us for 
the first few days, but was obliged 
to go back to San Francisco, and 
will not return till the maize har- 
vest, which will be in the latter part 
of July. I should perhaps have told 
you about the other ladies first. 
There is Dofa Juana (or Madre), 
Don José’s sister, who ran away 
with her husband, the Sefor Don 
Mariano, years ago, and was never 
allowed to come home till quite 
lately, when the dear old gentleman 
was dying. Her daughter is a lovely 
pet: we call her “ Nita” or “ Nifa.” 
Then there is Madre’s sister-in-law 
the Dojia Julia, and Dojia Isabel 
the wife of Don Alberto. The only 
gentlemen at present are Don Al- 
berto, who is Madre’s brother-in-law, 
and the Seftor Don José, our host. 

‘ Now, dear, I know what you are 
waiting for. Yes, William comes 
very often, and is such a favourite 
with everybody. He is not sad, I 
assure you; indeed he says “ Carlo 
does the romance part of the busi- 
ness” for both of them, and William 
is growing very wicked. Take this, 
for instance. 

‘Lastnight, after supper, Don José 
had been telling us a terrible story 
of a lion hunt, when Nita said, 
“Dear uncle, how I should like un 
leoncillo (alittle whelp)!’ The Sefior 
only smiled; but when we were 
standing by the fountain afterwards, 
La Forina, an old Indian nurse, 
came and touched Nita’s hand, and 
said, “ Dostindeed wish fora whelp?” 
Nita looked at her for a moment, 
then clasped her hands and said, 
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“O, no, Forina dear! Don’t ask 
him !” 

‘I told William, who was here at 
breakfast; for I was afraid La 
Forina was going to ask him to get 
a cub, and the lion isa terrible crea- 
ture; and poor Jacinto, a vaqguéro, 
was killed by one last year. But 
William said, “It’s Carlo. He’s épris 
of his old nurse, and would fight 
the foul fiend for a word from her 
lips.” But La Forina is very old 
and ugly; and only think of William 
talking like that! 

‘But before I tell you anything 
more about him or any one else, I 
ought to give you some idea of this 
most romantic spot. The house then 
forms three sides of a square, with a 
double piazza (el baleon) running 
round the inside. The doors and 
windows of both stories open on to 
the piazza, which opens on to a 
smooth lawn with a few pear-trees 
and the most delicious fountain. 
Beyond the lawn and the broad 
valley, the chain of the Monte 
Diablo rises in tall peaks, over 
which the sun rises, and at sunset 
they seem to faint away in an 
amber-tinted sky. 

‘You must know that Don José 
speaks English beautifully, as if he 
were reading out of a book; and so 
I told him that the Casa of San 
Pedro reminded me of a poem which 
I am very fond of, though I don’t 
understand it a bit; and I repeated 
to him the stanza— 


Full of long sounding corridors it was 
That over-vaulted grateful gloom, 
Thro’ which, the livelong day, my soul 
did pass, 
Well pleased, from room to room. 


‘ He made me say it again slowly ; 
then, “ Virgen purissima!” he ex- 
claimed, though I can’t see what 
the Virgin Mary has to do with it, 
can you, dear? 

‘The weather is intensely hot. I 
am writing at a little low table in 
the piazza. The ladies are sitting 
about working ; at least Doiia Isabel 
is pricking her husband with a long 
needle, and Juanita is peeping over 
my elbow. She is something like 
my Annie, with real golden hair, 
not yellow like mine, and blue eyes. 
The Sefior says that the type is 

LL2 
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hereditary in his family, and that it 
appears in every second or third 
generation. As for Don Alberto, he 
looks at us two together and says, 
“Guéras, quéras, y tan bonitas!” How 
fair they are, and how pretty. But 
you know, dear, some people’s looks 
are morecomplimentary than others’ 
words. 

‘ Toreturn: in the first place there 
are no carpets in the house except a 
little scrap in each bedroom under 
a crucifix! Only think, dear! but 
the boards are kept clean and white 
like the deck of a ship. There are 
no damask curtains; but the glass 
doors and windows have little mus- 
lin blinds to them. The doors are 
left open all day and the windows 
all night, though it is quite cold 
just before sunrise. In the day- 
time we lounge about on little otto- 
mans covered with crimson satin, 
in the cool corridors—I mean the 
ladies when I say “we.” The gen- 
tlemen seldom sit down. William 
says chairs are a relic of the dark 
ages. They lean against the cedar 
pillars, or lie down on the smooth 
floor, which makes them look very 
interesting. You know we like to 
have gentlemen at our feet, dear. 
But William says that Don Alberto 
looks like a tame igudua, which I 
believe is a species of crocodile. 

‘ The domestic servants are wives 
and children of Indian vayuéros, 
men who gallop about after cattle, 
flourishing long lassos or redtas over 
their heads. They live in the back 
part of one wing, and have a court 
at the back, where the cooking, 
washing, and other things are done. 
The ladies don’t “wash” here, I 
am happy to say. 

‘But half a mile from the house 
is the Rancheria, or village, contain- 
ing about fifty families of pedns, or 
tame Indians. It is such a bizarre 
place. Fancy a double row of brown 
sugar-loaf huts, each eight feet high, 
and fires burning day and night 
along the middle of the street. Then 
imagine a number of brown women 
with long black hair escaping from 
a yellow silk handkerchief bound 
round the head, with little white 
chemises and a short shirt of printed 
calico. Set these to work stirring 
porridge over the fires, or pounding 
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maize, or plaiting rush baskets, with 
a host of little boys fetching and 
carrying, or nursing babies, and you 
have a sketch of the Rancheria, 
when the men are absent. Those 
funny creatures pop their heads 
through a hole in a woollen suraupé, 
which falls around them in broad 
stripes of white and crimson. It 
must be a very uncomfortable way 
of dressing, but they seem to like it. 

‘And what do you think, dear? 
Don José has offered Don Carlos 
(“Carlo”) something very hand- 
some to come and live here and be 
his overseer. The Indians are idle 
when he goes to San José to take 
his seat in the Senate, and one or 
two have learnt to gamble and 
drink, and will corrupt the others 
if care is not taken. June r7th. I 
was going to tell you more about 
Don Carlos, but we went for a long 
ride yesterday, and I cannot write 
in the evenings, for we are all to- 
gether, talking, and singing, and 
sighing, or perhaps laughing, in the 
piazza, without any lights but the 
moon and stars. It is only in the 
morning, when the gentlemen are 
not here, or only Don Alberto, that 
I can write. And now this dear 
Julia wants to know what I can 
have to say after writing such a 
long letter, and whether you are 
beautiful, and whether I think you 
would like her, which I know you 
would. 

‘Now, Annie, I am going to tell 
you two secrets. First, I think 
Juanita is almost or quite in love 
with William. There is evidently 
something preying upon her mind. 
She is very sad and restless; but 
when William comes in will go and 
cling to his arm, and look so loving, 
and say pretty, simple things to him: 
but he is so calm and impassive that 
of course one can be more free with 
him than with any one else. Indeed 
he treats her and me too as if we 
were children! If he did con- 
descend to fall in love again, I think 
it would be with Julia. She is a 
brunette, with large lustrous black 
eyes and downcast lids, and the 
most beautiful mouth. She scarcely 
ever smiles, though her teeth are 
perfect ; but, when he speaks to her, 
lifts wp her eyelids and looks calmly 
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at him, or goes on with her work, 
sustaining her part in the conversa- 
tion by a little softly-spoken word 
here and there. Between you and 
me, I don’t think she has much to 
say for herself; but she has a way 
of sighing when he is near her which 
looks like something; and he cer- 
tainly is more gracious to her and 
to Madre than to any of us. 

‘And I am opprest with another 
secret which is no secret to you, 
namely, that William has bought 
“the little Rancho” and two hun- 
dred cows with his own money. All 
the others here, except Auntie, think 
that a merchant in San Francisco 
has bought the estate and that 
William is his bailiff. And I am 
sure I shall let it out some day to 
Nita, who twines herself round one 
in the most irresistible manner, and 
asks questions in broken English 
with such a sweet smile that one 
can’t help answering her. Only she 
never asks questions about “ Don 
Carlos.” 

‘What shall I or can I tell you 
about him’? He will not comenear 
us, nor does he even live with 
William, but all by himself in a 
solitary glen at the head of this long 
valley. He cannot be so wicked as 
we thought, or William would not 
be so attached to him; and I heard 
Don José say to papa, “No, I do 
not /ike Don Carlos. It is a man 
whom I love.” Dojia Julia, who 
saw so much of him at Los Ojitos, 
says he is a slender person, not 
much taller than papa, but with 
curly hair, grey eyes, with a mild 
expression and long dark lashes 
like her own. And then she gives 
such a sigh and says she wishes he 
were a rich man, which puzzles me, 
because I cannot make out whether 
she is in love with him or with 
William. 

‘I heard the praises of Don Carlos 
again, at the boundary of the two 
estates, from a gardener’s wife, who 
showed me the hide of a most dread- 
ful “grizzly bear” which he had 
killed. I told you in my last the 
fearful story of his fight with the 
robbers in the pass of Chelone. And 
only yesterday William told us that 
he had a wrestle with a she-bear in 
the gold mines, you know, dear, or 
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whatever that place was at the foot 
of Mount Shasta, and that they both 
(Carlo and the bear) rolled down a 
hill together and tumbled into a 
dry ravine, but that Carlo got up 
and ran away while the bear was 
rubbing its back! I should so like 
to see him! 

‘Perhaps the real secret of his 
popularity is that he is generous to 
poor people. He refused the reward 
for killing that bad man, and gave 
two hundred dollars of his own to 
each of the vuquéros who were with 
him (though I believe they hid be- 
hind a rock), and two hundred to 
La Forina who nursed him through 
the fever. 

‘But I must not forget to tell you 
about thrashing the barley, which 
we arrived just in time to see. The 
rick is in the middle of a round 
enclosure; and a number of wild 
mares with their colts, except the 
very little ones, are drivenin. The 
Sefior, and William (Don Guillermo 
they call him), and several Indians, 
stand on the rick and pitch the 
barley down behind the horses, 
which keeps them in perpetual 
terror: so they go galloping round 
and round for hours together, only 
stopping now and then to take 
breath and stare wildly about them, 
and then off again. In the middle 
of the day they are released, the 
straw is thrown over the palings 
and the corn collected with wooden 
spades. Fresh mares are then sent 
for, and in the meantime we have 
dinner round a real camp-fire, under 
a great sycamore-tree near the river, 
with the wild figures in their red 
and white sarapés hovering about. 

‘The mares are splendid crea- 
tures. They are never ridden you 
know, but wander about in a large 
band called a mandédu, with one 
horse and their dear little foals. 
We have beautiful horses to ride, 
too. They never want to trot, and 
the least touch of the rein on the 
neck guides them wherever you 
want to go. 

‘Now, my dear Annie, you will be 
tired of your poor little gossiping 
Clem; but— 

* rs * * 

‘Next month you shall hear about 

the maize harvest, which I am long- 
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ing to see; only we shall have to 
go so soon afterwards. Two pretty 
sisters of Isabel are coming here on 
a visit before the party breaks up. 
I wonder whether they will make 
an impression upon anybody ? 

‘ William is writing by this mail. 
Kiss the pets for their dear Clem, 
and kiss this paper which I am 
kissing now that our lips may meet 
across the wide, wide sea.’ 


—_ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SUMMARY. 
Ay cudn mal, dulce enemiga, 
Las veras de amor me pagas ! 
Pues, en cambio del, me ofréces 
Ingratitud y mudanza! 

‘Do you know, Will,’ said Carlo 
to his friend one evening, ‘I think 
I could stand it better if I were to 
see her now and then?’ 

The ladies had been three months 
on the next Rancho, and Carlo had 
not yet set eyes upon them. 

W. B. I think so too. I’m not 
for total abstinence in anything. 

©, Can you tell me one thing ? 

W. B. Til try. 

C. Is she sad? 

IV. B. No, I can’t say she is. 

C. Another thing, Bill; does she 
wear a little amber cross, which you 
must have seen her with, at Los 
Ojitos? 

W. B. No. 

C’. Never? 

W. B. Never. 

Then Carlo thought to himself. 
‘After all I’m a fool to make a 
mountain of a molehill. If she 
loved me she would wear the cross, 
and wouldn't be so jolly. I know 
I’m not. I should like to see her 
happy. Ill go. No, my heart fails. 
Tll stop here with my frogs and 
snakes.’ 

W. B. And there is another thing, 
Carlo. 

C. Out with it. 

W. B. You won’t be furious. 

C’. No, I’m past that. 

W. B. Well, I think; mind you, 
I don’t know, but I think—~ In 
short, there is a very handsome 
young man paying a visit to San 
Pedro just now. 

C. Yes? 

W. B. A sort of cousin; that is, 
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son of Mariano’s cousin, who ‘was 
Director Suprémo of the Republic. 

C.I heard Alberto talk about 
him. Shot, wasn’t he? 

W. B. Yes. Well, this Marcos is 
his son. 

CO. Exactly. 

W. B. And, you know, the ex- 
director invested his gleanings in 
British Three-and-a-quarters. 

C. Downy old gentleman. 

W. B. So that Marcos has the ad- 
vantage of you. 

C. Yes, I see. Then there’s no 
occasion to stay away any longer. , 

And they rode together. 

We have seen in a former chapter 
how Clem had been led, by the 
artful ways of a certain Sefiorita, to 
think that her affections were fixed 
on William. ‘William, on the con- 
trary, thought to himself, ‘They 
love to feel their power, these pretty 
tyrants. She knows Carlo is afraid 
of her by his staying away. She is 
coaxing me to bring him, that she 
may keep him at her feet. 

William’s keen eye had also no- 
ticed that Juanita did not wear the 
cross which Carlo had returned. He 
had seen that token peeping from 
the folds of Carlo’s shirt, on their 
arrival at Santa Perona, and missed 
it after Alberto’s second departure. 

‘She has thrown it aside, in a 
pet, he thought, ‘and will bring 
him to an account the next time he 
comes within range of her guns.’ 

So William was not sorry to see 
Carlo stay away from this wily foe 
for a time. ‘Yet, he thought, 
‘there should be a limit to evasion. 
When the enemy is fairly baffled, 
and one’s magazine replenished, one 
should face about and show fight.’ 

On these general maxims, Wil- 
liam had latterly been anxious to 
take Carlo to San Pedro; and 
since the arrival of Don Marcos, 
he thought all danger was _ past. 
‘Enemy’s right wing engaged : no 
chance for her.’ 

So Don Carlos was marching on 
to victory. 

At the Casa there was a nume- 
rous and a pleasant, if not merry, 
gathering. Don Mariano had re- 
turned with his kinsman. The two 
beautiful sisters of Doiia Isabel had 
arrived, and Don Silvester Starchie 
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had returned in time for the maize 
harvest. 

They were enjoying the cool hour 
and the reflected light of sunset: 
for the great house stood on the 
slope of low hills which bound the 
valley to the west; the court, with 
its trees and fountain, were in deep 
shadow; over the valley hung a 
purple haze, above which the peaks 
of San Lorenzo* stood up, black and 
rugged, against an amber sky. 

William was right in his conjec- 
ture, as far as the gentleman was 
concerned. Don Marcos was a 
suitor for his little cousin’s hand. 
He had told her, this ten years, that 
he would marry her, whether she 
would or no; and to such an 
arrangement there seemed no pos- 
sible objection. 

He had also the advantage of Don 
Carlos in other respects. He was 
at least four inches taller than the 
latter. Like the Sefior Don José, 
he had black luminous eyes and 
magnificent purple moustachios. 
He had, moreover, an estate as large 
as half a county, in the province of 
Sonora, reported to contain vast 
mineral wealth. His yacht, a Balti- 
more clipper of two hundred tons 
burthen, was riding at anchor in the 
Bay of Monterey : and he wasa share- 
holder and an active manager of the 
great Agua Fria Mining Company. 

This brilliant personage, leaning 
against a pillar of the corridor, op- 
posite to where Juanita sat, sang a 
cancioncito, to which he accom- 
panied himself on the guitar. It 
ran thus :— 


Hast thou forgotten 
Thine ancient vow ? 
Wilt thou recall it? 
Recall it now. 
Others have told me, 
Come, tell me thou ; 
Hast thou forgotten 
Thine ancient vow ? 


Others have told me, 
Come, let me hear ; 
Put thy sweet lips, love, 
Close to mine ear ; 
Tell it not sadly, 
No, not a tear ; 
Grief cometh gladly 
If thou art near. 


* A precipitous group in the chain of the Monte Diablo, 
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Ave thine arms round me 
Tenderly now? : 

Hath a spell bound me, 
Or is it thou ? 

If it be thou, love, 
Come, tell me now ; 

Hast thou forgotten 
Thine ancient vow, 


Obviously the song might mean 
much, little, or nothing. Any value 
which bystanders or sitters attached 
to it would depend on theories for 
which it was not responsible. 

Juanita listened calmly enough 
to the first two and a half stanzas ; 
then her ears refused their office; 
the blood rushed to her finger-tips, 
suffused her face in the dim twi- 
light, rushed back to her heart, and 
stagnated, or seemed to stagnate, 
there. 

For her eyes had lit upon two 
figures that stood near her, waiting 
for a pause. Don Guillermo was 
one. She had scarcely seen the 
other. There was no need of see- 
ing. His presence was felt in every 
nerve of her delicate frame. It was 
Don Carlos. 

‘He comes thus, she thought, ‘ to 
taunt me. He holds my token, 
and has kept apart all these weary 
months; and now, thinking I love 
this man, has come to triumph over 

> 


And when he drew near, she rose 
up, with the blue blood of her 
mother’s house overbearing the 
woman in her heart. She looked 
him coldly in the face: her lips 
smiled scornfully. ‘Como le va 
Usted, Setior Don Carlos? she asked 
politely ; and receiving no answer, 
went on: ‘The ladies will be 
charmed to know a caballéro of 
whom they have heard so much, 
and seen so little.’ 

And taking the arm of Don 
Marcos, she swept a curtsey to 
Carlo, stepped out on to the lawn, 
and vanished among the pear-trees. 

Carlo, too, was shocked at heart. 
‘I lifted her from the ground,’ he 
thought. ‘I would not bind her: 
I bound myself at her feet, and she 
tramples on me.’ 

Carlo had greeted no one. Alone 
in his wretchedness, he stood there, 
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stunned, and senseless, for some 
minutes. 

* Aqul hombre! 
wonder. 

‘ Tan povrecito!’ said another, who 
thought him crazed. 

But Julia, like a white angel in a 
dim aisle, walked up to him ten- 
derly. 

‘Don Carlos, she said, in a soft 
low tone. 

He looked at her with a weird 
scared glance, glided behind a 
pillar, sped along the lawn, flew 
over the low railings, and vanished. 

William followed him. The Senor 
Don José followed William round to 
the sheds. The ladies followed as 
far as the wicket-gate. 

‘What harm, Carlo?’ asked Wil- 
liam, innocently. 

‘Harm? shouted the other. And 
again Carlo made use of the strong 
monosyllable ; but this time with a 
harsh sound of compressed rage. 
His eyes glared at William under 
the dark shed, as he swept past; 
striking the pinto’s flanks with the 
great blunt rowels of his jingling 
spurs, and going at the- rail fence 
which closed the yard, crashing 
through the two top bars went the 
wild horse, and away again; past 
the astonished company, who saw 
Don Carlos vanishing in this way, 
without lifting his sombréro, or say- 
ing a word. 

‘Ave Marta” they whispered: 
*Aquel hombre? ‘ Aquel Inglés! 
§ Virgen Sanctissima 

But the sangre azél resumed its 
course in Juanita’s veins; her heart 
spoke up, and would be heard. 
‘Hast been cruel,’ it said to her; 
‘Art worthless, to trample on a 
brave man, bound at thy feet.’ 

Don José "passed the matter off 
lightly. Don Carlos had lived so 
secluded a life since the fever. He 
was liable to a seizure in company. 
He would come again. The odd- 
ness would wear off. Ls adda, it is 
nothing. 

The company resumed their posi- 
tions. Conversation went on again 
in that desultory capricious manner 
suited to the occasion. William 
returned, and having seen that the 
Dofia Julia alone made a kind ad- 
vance to his friend, when staggered 


said one, in 
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by an unkind blow, he took her 
hand, and said to her, 

‘God bless you. Dios te guarde 
de mal ? 

She lifted her eyes and looked 
into his honest heart, and, no doubt, 
saw itas it was; while he felt how 
different was the ray of this calm 
tranquil flame from the old love- 
light, with its fitful gleams and 
flashes. 

William, you see, was forming a 
Platonic friendship for Julia. 

But Nita sat apart, with downcast 
eye and tremulous foot, nor looked 
up into the starry heavens or to the 
‘everlasting hills’ for strength, but 
rebelled against nature, and belied 
her heart. 

‘Why did he come at that mo- 
ment?’ she thought. ‘Why did 
Don Guillermo bring him? Cruel, 
heartless man. Would not bring 
him once in these long lonely 
months; and now tells him I love 
another, and brings him to see it.’ 
And she beat the ground with an 
angry foot. Still this was a shade 
nearer the truth. It was William, 
not Don Carlos, who timed the 
visit. 

Again one smote the guitar; but 
she rose hurriedly and slid away in 
the gloom of the corridor. If any 
one had looked, he would have seen 
another white figure in pursuit; 
two ghosts flitting noiselessly along. 
So true it is that we are surrounded 
by a legion of spirits, and that we 
move not alone, whether we move 
for evil or for good. 

They sped along the corridors, 
reached the wicket, glided through 
without a sound, crossed the broad 
road, and vanished among the stand- 
ard fruit-trees. The moon was be- 
low the hill; only a few dim star- 
light glimmers reached them. The 
first spirit felt itself clasped by the 
second. It turned and said, 

‘Comest to taunt me?’ 

Julia. When have I said an un- 
kind word, Niiia? 

Nita. Why come, then, seeing I 
wish to be alone? 

Julia. We are alone together. 
Unburthen your heart to me. 

Nita, Where shall I begin ? 

Julia. The cross: where is it ? 

Nita. He has it still. 
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Julia. Then he loves you’ still. 
It is plain enough on other show- 
ing. ‘Think you Don Marcos would 
be so crushed by your feeble scorn ? 
Knowest well, he would mock thy 
mock-majesty with a laugh. Be 
content, hermanita ; hast the whole 
heart of an honourable man. “Tis 
a gem of price. 


And Juanita went back com- 


forted, with her arm round Julia’s 


waist; not content as the other 
would have had her, yet feeling that 
the gem of price was hers. And 
possession is something, if not 
everything. 

Have a care, my pretty maid! 
What we value lightly we hold 
loosely. It may escape your hold 
yet; and in its place you may find 
the Sefor Don Marcos, with his 
estate, and his yacht, and his Agua 
Fria shares, and his heart in his 
own keeping. Quedado! 

Let us return to Don Carlos. 
Arrived at the glade, restored by 
the cool night air, he thought, ‘I 
have made a fool of myself, and ex- 
posed my folly. Then pride came 
to his aid. ‘Enough of this, he 
thought ; ‘ three months’ blind folly 
and superstition, worshipping a 
figment of the brain, a molten 
image fused in the furnace of the 
heart.’ 

Having stalled the pinto, and 
examined and oiled the scars which 
that noble steed had acquired in 
charging the oak rails, Carlo load 
his pipe, put his pot on the fire, a 
went to his canister for tea, *I’m a 


lord of the creation at last,’ he 
mused; ‘such a thew as that 
knocks a fool down, and he gets up 
a& man.’ 


Three days after these events 
there was a merry scene in the 
‘Glade of oaks.’ ‘I'wenty-five Pe- 
dronian women, in the picturesque 
costume described by Clem, were 
marching through the maize, 
trampling down each stem, and 
plucking out the golden ears. After 
them straddled swarthy, unclad 
children, placing rush baskets to 
catch the falling treasures, and 
emptying these in rows of glitter- 
ing pyramids. 

The glade rung with other voices 
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and other laughter than that of the 
squaws, at their pretty toil. For in 
Carlo’s bower was a picnic party of 
the gayest. It consisted of all the 
ladies and all the gentlemen from 
San Pedro. 

Don Carlos had shaken off his 
weird humour, had been to and fro 
between San Pedro and the glade, 
had become a universal favourite, 
and, indeed, with the help of Don 
José, had organized this scene of 
rustic dissipation at the ladies’ 
special request. They longed to see 
the hermitage: it must be ravish- 
ing, the hermit was such a strange, 
interesting person! 

Now the tiny rivulet sparkled in 
the midst of the glen, and the great 
oaks stood sentinel around. The 
lodge was newly thatched with 
green rushes from the great la- 
goons: the floor had been levelled 
and swept, and overlaid with Chi- 
nese matting. There was Bordeaux 
wine, there were juicy melons, maize 
cakes, and cigaritos. 

No horses were admitted within 
the charmed circle that day. They 
were left at the sheds below; and 
the ladies made the ascent! leaning 
on the arms of the caball¢ros. 

Nita toiled up the ravine on the 
arm of Don Marcos; and Clem 
tripped gaily in front of them, es- 
corted by Don Carlos. 

The Seiior Don Marcos, with Al- 
berto’s assistance, had prescribed 

ixed a pungent little dose, 
cal@tlated to relieve his cousin of 
the last syraptom of her heart-com- 
plaint. He was therefore pleased 
to be gracious. ‘Don Carlos es muy 
caballéro, he observed to the patient. 
And finding occasion to address 
Carlo during the ascent, he invoked 
him familiarly as ‘ Compaiéro, or 
‘Amigo,’ 

And as they climbed, Carlo saw 
his amber cross, that token to part 
with which had cost him sighs and 
groans and tears, at the end of a 
dainty little chain, on Clem’s bosom. 
His self-seorn kindled at the sight. 
His heart, or something in its place, 
bounded wildly. ‘Gave it away to 
the first comer,’ he thought; ‘O 
fool! fool! to pour one’s self out in 
weakness at such feet.’ 

And if Juanita had treated him 
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with scorn on the night of his first 
visit to San Pedro, he shared that 
feeling with her now. He had been 
a fool, an ass, an idiot; so at least he 
said, and perhaps thought that he 
meant it. 

Nita, by-and-by, saw the cross 
there too, and sickened at the sight, 
and called Julia aside and directed 
her attention to it. But Julia said 
it was ‘another cross.’ 

‘TI tell you it is mine,’ said Nita; 
and thought despairingly within 
herself, ‘How shall I get me away 
to a convent, and hide my head from 
these brazen lies, and this hot burn- 
ing shame?’ And she hated Don 
Marcos, hated Don Guillermo, and 
as for Don Carlos and Clem, her 
eyes withered at the sight of them. 
What a heart was hers to take out 
of the world and offer it alone to 
her Maker ! 

Late that evening, when they 
were about to leave the glade, Wil- 
liam suddenly left Julia’s side and 
ranged himself by Clem, while 
Carlo found himself escorting the 
Dofia Julia. 

Somehow or other he could not 
feign in the presence of this young 
lady alone. His spirits flagged. 
Beautiful and gentle as she was, he 
wished her ‘anywhere.’ He had no 
mind to be serious. 

‘Forgive me, Don Carlos,’ she 
said to him, ‘I wish to say some- 
thing.’ 

‘The sound of your voice»will 
heal the smart of your words,” he 
said. ‘Say on.’ 

Julia. The cross? 
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Here Julia’s wrist felt Carlo’s 
heart throbbing furiously. 

C.. As yousay, Sefiora ; the cross? 

Julia. Gave you it to the Serorita 
Inglésa ? 

Carlo thought that Juanita had 
deceived her. He burst into a loud 
harsh Jaugh; and those in front 
turned round to look, and those 
behind whispered ‘Valga-me Dios.’ 
for there was a strangeness about 
the scene; and the reputation of 
Don Carlos, though brilliant, was 
shrouded in mystery. 

They were picking their way 
down the narrow defile. The sun 
had already set. Huge trees spread 
their branches across the rocky way, 
shutting out what little light there 
was above. Julia returned to the 
charge: ‘ Answer me, Don Carlos, if 
you love the truth.’ 

‘You trifle with 
angrily. 

She was not offended, but closed 
her other hand round his arm, and 
leant more of her light weight upon 
him. ‘There is some mystery, she 
thought; ‘ he is true.’ 

And by this little act of confidence 
Carlo was overcome. He hurried 
on, so as to distance those behind. 
‘Seiiorita,” he said softly,‘ I am not 
myself. I think you can tell what it 
is to love with the whole heart. I 
did it, and my heart is broken.’ 

She clung closer to his arm. 
‘Yet tell me what you know about 
the cross, my friend.’ 

‘J cannot tell you. Ask HER, 

So the mystery remained un- 
solved. 


me, he said 
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BRITISH SEA-FISH, FISHERMEN, AND FISHERIES. 


URING the last few years the 
l subject of which this paper 
purposes briefly to treat has shown 
signs—and not too soon—of be- 
coming a highly-popular one, nor 
can its vast importance to the com- 
munity at large be possibly over- 
estimated, either by ourselves or by 
any other and better writers on the 
same topic. But we have no inten- 
tion of inflicting upon the readers 
of: this magazine the minutie of a 
discursive treatise, accompanied by 
a formidable array of tabulated sta- 
tistics, which, however interesting 
to the scientific, could scarcely be 
acceptable to the general reader. 
We design rather to touch on the 
matter as a whole, and to give a 
brief review of some of our most 
important sea-fisheries, together with 
a few details bearing thereon. In 
so doing we disclaim all intention or 
wish of treading upon the peculiar 
branches of this subject which 


other and abler writers have made, 
as it were, their own, and who have 


devoted a vast amount of intellect 
and research to the study of the 
entire question. But in a paper 
such as the present, it is impossible 
for us altogether to pass over the 
efforts of others in the same direc- 
tion as ourselves, since by so doing 
we should lay ourselves open to the 
charge, either of wilful ignorance, or 
of casting an intentional slight on 
the great practical energies of those 
who deserve, above all others, the 
thanks of the whole community for 
their exertions to awaken the public 
mind to a sense of the extreme im- 
portance of our fisheries (salt and 
fresh) both in a mercantile and 
social point of view. Mercantile, 
because those fisheries are capable of 
being trebled in value; social, be- 
cause whatever tends to the benefit 
of a large portion of the community 
must indirectly be also a benefit to 
the whole. Amongst those to whom 
the hard work necessitated by in- 
vestigation of the most important 
evidence on the subject of our fish- 
erles has really been a labour of 
love, stand pre-eminent Professor 


Huxley and Mr. Frank Buckland. 
The former of these gentlemen has 
done, and is doing, all that a fixed 
resolution and a thorough know- 
ledge of his subject can do to draw 
attention to the immense importance 
of our sea-fisheries; whilst as re- 
gards the question of improving 
our fresh waters by artificial breed- 
ing of salmon, of trout, and other 
marketable fish, the services of Mr. 
Frank Buckland have been no less 
worthy of our highest thanks and 
commendation. Nothing that we 
can add on this part of the subject 
can possibly be placed in compari- 
son with the valuable information 
both these gentlemen have already 
given to the public; information 
which they are daily increasing for 
the benefit of the country. It 
would be presumption, therefore, 
on our part if we were to enlarge on 
those portions of the question which 
Professor Huxley and Mr. Buck- 
land have made their own, and we 
leave it with the fullest confidence 
in their hands. 

All our readers are aware, doubt- 
less, that for some time a commis- 
sion, appointed to inquire into the 
bearings of the important question : 
‘What can be done to increase the 
productions of our sea-fisheries ?’ 
has been busily at work. The re- 
ports of the Commissioners are pub- 
lished from time to time; but we 
need scarcely say that, until the 
evidence is complete, it would be as 
impossible as injudicious to attempt 
to draw any deductions therefrom 
that could be fairly accepted as 
complete in themselves; and of 
course a one-sided view of so vast 
and momentous a question would be 
no criterion whatever of its merits 
as a whole. For example, one of 
the most important, perhaps the 
most important of the points left to 
the consideration of the Commis- 
sioners is that which bears upon 
the destructiveness; or non-destruc- 
tiveness of the ‘trawl-net;’ that 
is, whether it be destructive of 
small fish or the spawn of sea-fish 
to an extent which can really be 
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deemed pernicious. The evidence 
on this point is (and as we take it 
always will be) extremely contra- 
dictory, and of course it must be 
borne in mind that different views 
will naturally be taken of it, accord- 
ing to whether the witnesses are or 
are not interested in the continuance 
of the use of the trawl-net. Not that 
we would impute deliberate mis- 
statements to any witness; but we 
all know that men in every stage of 
life imbibe the prejudices in which 
they are brought up from the gene- 
ration immediately preceding them, 
and thus, of course, it will happen 
that they accept as a fact that which 
they have always been accustomed 
to see taken as a fact, more espe- 
cially when their own welfare, as is 
the case with the trawlers, is in- 
volved in the question. Conse- 
quently it happens that there is a 
strong party in favour of the trawl- 
net, and an equally strong one 
against it. With some little hesitation 
Wwe may, perhaps, be allowed, from 
our own observation, to give our 
views on the subject, which we the 
more readily do as we have had those 
views confirmed by able authorities 
equally impartial with ourselves. 
We entertain a very strong opinion 
that the trawl-net is not mainly to 
blame for the increasing deficiency 
in the supplies to our markets of 
sea-fish. Many years’ experience of 
the working of this net qualify us to 
give (although we give it with diffi- 
dence) an opinion on the subject. 
The ‘thick-and-thin’ detractors of 
the‘ trawl’ affirm that its operation is 
so calculated to destroy and disturb 
the spawn of the sea-fish, that it 
must of necessity act prejudicially 
on.our supplies. Yet granting 
the fact that on certain fishing- 
grounds and under certain external 
influences, the ‘ trawl’ may prove, in 
a measure, destructive to the spawn 
of fish, yet it cannot be so to any 
very injurious extent, from the very 
simple and positive circumstance 
that ‘ trawl-nets’ can only be used 
on sandy and smooth bottoms, and 
in localities where fish are Not in 
the habit of depositing their spawn, 
since, if the ‘ trawl’ were dragged 
on a rocky bottom, it would be torn 
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to pieces. Now, rocky grounds, 
where the ‘ trawl’ is utterly useless, 
are precisely the grounds selected 
by sea-fish for spawning, prompted 
as they are by natural instinct to 
deposit their ova in such localities 
as may afford shelter sufficient to 
keep them in safety during the 
period which elapses between the 
fecundation of the spawn by the 
male fish and the actual hatching 
of the young. Were the fish to 
shed their ova on flat grounds, such 
as those where the use of ‘ trawl- 
nets’ is easy, they, i.e., the ova, 
would be so washed and beaten 
about as to be deprived of all 
vitality. It is obvious then that 
the ‘ trawl’ cannot do the enormous 
amount of mischief which is laid to 
its charge. When, as does occasion- 
ally happen, any large amount of 
fish spawn is found in a ‘ trawl-net,’ 
it isafter a tempest. At such periods 
the action of winds and waves com- 
bined forces the spawn from its 
lodgment in the rocks on to the 
flat-bottomed spaces of sand or 
mud which constitute the trawling 
grounds. Here it will sometimes 
coagulate in large masses, and of 
course, if it comes in the way of the 
‘trawl,’ will be detained in the 
net. Hence has arisen the notion 
of the damage done by trawling. 
It must also be borne in mind that 
the spawn thus brought to the sur- 
face by the ‘trawl-net,’ was in all 
probability effete and useless (from 
the trailing about to which it had 
been subjected), long before it be- 
came engrossed by the net. The 
growing deficiency in the supply of 
sea-fish must be set down to the 
simple, almost se/f-evident fact, that 
there are no just and proper provi- 
sions made for their protection dur- 
ing their natural breeding times, as 
there are for all fresh-water fish. 
Take, for example, the herrings, 
caught in millions upon millions at 
a period when they are heavy with 
roe. Each female herring contains 
aminimum average of 300,000 to 
500,000 eggs. The average amount 
of herrings sold annually in the 
streets of London alone is one thou- 
sand millions, and two-thirds of these 
are female fish. We may, therefore, 
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calculate that 3,000,000 herrings, 
each containing from 300,000 to 
500,000 Ova, are sold annually in 
London streets. Now if we add to 
this the supply to Billingsgate and 
to the whole of London, we shall 
have a sum exceeding computation. 
But when we reflect that the same 
wholesale destruction of brood-fish 
is simultaneously taking place in 
every other town and city of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, is it, we 
would ask in the name of common 
sense, to be wondered at that fisher- 
men complain of a scarcity of fish ? 
We have selected the herring as an 
example of the mischief done by the 
reckless capture of brood-fish; but 
the illustration will serve its turn 
for every other species of salt-water 
fish. Further, we may remark that, 
thcugh a prejudice exists in favour 
of the superiority of herrings and 
mackerel with large full roes, it is 
none the less certain that they are 
not fit for food in an equal degree 
with those fish which have spawned, 
and have had time to recover their 
condition. It is a universal rule of 
nature that no creature on the 
point of giving birth to its young 
can by any possibility be in a fit 
state for food, however specious may 
be the reasoning of those who affirm 
the contrary. And it is strange 
that persons who would look on the 
destruction of salmon, perch, trout, 
and other fish, when in spawn, as a 
species of fish-murder, will yet so 
persistently declare that a mackerel 
or herring ‘is nothing without a 
good-sized roe!’ Until this fallacy 
explodes, and we have proper regu- 
lations for the protection of our 
sea-fish during their breeding sea- 
sons, it is mere idle vapouring to 
exaggerate the casual damage done 
by the ‘ trawl-net.’ If ever system 
was urgently called for, it is as re- 
gards the regulation of our British 
sea-fisheries. One of our most 
popular sea-fish—the haddock—has 
already, in many localities, become 
so scarce as almost to threaten its 
extinction, and we can ourselves 
bear witness to the fact, that neither 
the herring nor the pilchard is now 
brought to market in anything 
like the same abundance as twenty 
years ago, although the introduc- 
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tion of railways for the convey- 
ance of fish to market from sea- 
port towns has greatly facilitated 
their use as an article of food, in the 
metropolis especially. Although the 
demand for fish in the present day 
is treble what it was twenty years 
since, the vast natural resources of 
Great Britain in this respect would, 
if properly husbanded, give enough 
and to spare. As it is, we not only 
have to send to America and New- 
foundland for our supply of cured 
cod, but a vast amount of our 
market supplies of fresh fish come 
from Holland and from Norway, 
whence they are sent, packed in ice, 
to London. And until means are 
taken to afford our fish breathing 
time whilst spawning, the evil must 
and will increase; and we must 
look for the same natural results as 
the farmer who, having reaped all 
his corn, should send the entire 
harvest to market, without retaining 
seed-wheat for ensuing seasons. On 
the constant prosecution of the sea- 
fisheries the livelihood of so many 
tens of thousands of persons in the 
British Isles depends, that we are 
well aware the subject, if taken up 
by the legislature, must be gradually 
and delicately handled. But once 
make the fishermen (in whom, by 
the way, there is usually a vast 
amount of practical good sense) 
thoroughly comprehend that, by ab- 
staining from following their voca- 
tion during three months of the 
year, the profits of the other nine 
would be doubled, and we are con- 
vinced they themselves would be 
the first to uphold the requirements 
of any laws made for the benefit of 
the fisheries. After all, it would 
entail no more inconvenience on 
them than is experienced by many 
other hard-working classes (painters 
and pantomimists, for example, who 
can only follow their calling during 
a portion of the year), and would in 
the end benefit both themselves and 
the community, at large. But for 
the present we have said enough on 
this point, and our excuse for pro- 
lixity must be, that it is one of vital 
importance to British interests. 

We should very greatly like to 
give an historical sketch of our 
fisheries and their progress from 
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the Norman Conquest downwards; 
but within the limits of such an 
article as the present such a design 
becomes impossible. We may, 
however, remark that all our mo- 
narchs, from the first William down 
to Victoria, have more or less dis- 
played an anxiety for the develop- 
ment and protection of our fisheries. 
Notably we may quote the fact that 
in the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth, Acts of Parliament were 
passed for the enjoining of Wednes- 
day and Friday fasting, not as an en- 
couragement to the Popish religion, 
an object which they especially dis- 
claimed, but for the ‘duemaintenance 
and encouragement’ of the fisher- 
men, who, by reason of the working 
of these acts, were sure to find a 
ready market for their fish. Tempted 
as we are to linger on the historical 
portion of our subject, we are ob- 
liged to eschew it, and carry out the 
design of this article by placing be- 
fore our readers a compact and 
brief sketch of the chief of our 
British fisheries, and plunge at once 
in medias res. The first to be con- 
sidered of these fisheries is that po- 
pularly known as ‘ trawling.’ 
‘Trawling’ is very generally prac- 
tised al! round the coasts of Great 
Britain, and the system which ob- 
tains is pretty much the same at all 
our fishing stations. The great im- 
portance of the trawl may be under- 
stood from the fact that it is the 
only net which can be used with any 
certainty for taking soles and other 
flat fish ; and but for the ‘ trawl]-net’ 
it follows we should have few or none 
of these fish in the market, with the 
exception of the turbot, which can 
be taken with the hook and line as 
well as in nets. The amount of 
soles supplied to Billingsgate is ex- 
ceedingly great ; indeed the London 
street trade is computed at between 
three and four million pairs, the 
total supply to the metropolis being 
just upon fifty million pairs. The 
value of these fish (all caught by 
the ‘ trawl’) is very great in a pecu- 
niary sense; hence were it for the 
supply of soles alone, the trawl-net 
is indispensable. But the ‘trawl’ 
likewise supplies us with plaice, 
whitings, and turbot, to say nothing 
of other varieties of fish; and al- 
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though the three last-mentioned arc 
always better when caught with 
hook and line (as they get very 
much deteriorated by dragging 
in the ‘ trawl’), still a large 
quantity of net-caught whitings, 
plaice, and turbot find their way to 
our markets. The brill, like the 
sole, is scarcely ever taken except in 
the ‘trawl.’ It will be seen then 
that even the most rabid opponents 
of the much-belied trawl-net have 
good grounds for hesitating before 
pushing things to extremes. 

The word ‘trawl’ or ‘traul’ is, 
as many of our readers will have 
anticipated, a mere corruption of 
‘trail, the term being derived 
from the manner in which the net 
when in operation trails in work- 
ing the smooth grounds whereon, 
and whereon only, it can be made 
available for fishing purposes. ‘The 
boats engaged in this branch of 
fishery are ‘ yawls,’ ‘smacks,’ and 
‘luggers.’ On the southern and 
south-eastern coasts luggers and 
smacks have the preference ; but on 
the eastern and north-eastern, yawls 
are more in vogue, especially on the 
Yorkshire coast off Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, &c. &e.; and Whitby 
also sends a great number of smacks 
to the deep-sea cod fishing off the 
Doggerbank and all round the coasts 
of Holland, the North Sea being re- 
markably productive of all sorts of 
fish. Some of the ‘ trawling’ vessels 
are owned by small companies; 
many belong to owners, who pay the 
crew regular weekly wages; and still 
more are the joint property of the 
fishermen themselves. Some owners 
pay no wages, but give the men 
certain shares in the proceeds of the 
‘trawling ;’ a good and fair plan, and 
usually successful, because it makes 
the crew strive their utmost to se- 
cure a good haul, on which, of 
course, under such an agreement, 
their own interests, as well as those 
of their employers, depend. This ar- 
rangement is found to answer well 
on the Yorkshire coast. The ‘ trawl’ 
itself is a very simple affair, being 
merely a net arranged in purse 01 
bag shape, fastened to a strong iron- 
shod beam from thirty to fifty feet 
in length. Through each end of 
the beam (the ends being strong]; 
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wired and called ‘ trawl]-heads ’) are 
passed ropes right and left, which, 
being drawn, together to an obtuse 
angle, are at that point fastened toa 
‘block’ connecting them with the 
trawl warps, 7.c., the ropes which 
secure the net to the fishing vessel. 
As the vessel sails slowly along with 
the tide she drags the net after her, 
and the strong beam pushing the 
ground disturbs the fish, which, 
leaping backwards, are caught in 
the ‘purse’ of the net. All sea-fish 
swim against stream, therefore as the 
trawling vessel sails with stream, 
the fish are easily driven into the 
net, which comes across their heads 
as they are making way against tide. 
Our simple description is as void of 
technical terms as we are able truth- 
fully to make it, and is easy enough 
to comprehend; but in order to un- 
derstand the peculiar working of 
the net, it must be seen, as we have 
often seen it, in full operation. Of 
course when the net is hauled, it is 
simply raising a great bag, for such 
the ‘trawl’ in reality is. The 
trawl-net is usually worked at 
night; and indeed our line and net 
fisheries are all most successful 
when prosecuted at that time. Her- 
rings and mackerel, which are 
caught in a species of net we shall 
presently describe, can only be 
caught at night as a rule, though 
mackerel are taken in the daytime 
with the ‘seine’ net. The habits of 
the ‘ trawlers’ are primitive enough, 
and—with some exceptions, of course 
—they are honest, sober, steady, and 
trustworthy. Their tastes are simple 
and easily satisfied ; and it is curious 
that, with hardly an exception, they 
dislike a fish diet, though using a 
good quantity of dried haddocks and 
whitings for breakfast purposes. 
Their fondness for sweet cakes and 
pastry is something quite remark- 
able, and this may be said not only 
of one class of fishermen or of the 
inhabitants of one county, but of the 
entire sea-faring population of the 
United Kingdom. We would wil- 
lingly devote a page or two to anec- 
dotes of the trawlers, but consider- 
ations of space preclude the possi- 
bility of our so doing. Yorkshire, 
Suffolk, Kent, and Sussex, together 
with some parts of Devonshire and 
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Cornwall, are the ‘ head-quarters ’ of 
the English trawlers. 

We come now to a branch of our 
subject so comprehensive, vast, and 
important, that were we to write all 
the information we have gathered 
concerning it through many years’ 
study, we should fill several entire 
numbers of this magazine. We al- 
lude to the herring fishery, which 
gives employment annually to mil- 
lions of persons, directly and in- 
directly, including the fishermen, 
the curers, sellers, wholesale and 
retail dealers, to say nothing of the 
thousands of costermongers who 
deal in this fish when salted and 
bloated, and the tens of thousands 
of women and children employed by 
the great curers in ‘spitting’ the 
fish on wooden rods for smoking. 
The magnitude of the herring 
trade in all its several branches is 
astounding, and we purpose, as 
briefly as may be, to give a sketch 
of it. Until a few years ago an 
erroneous notion prevailed that the 
herring shoals, at the close of the 
fishing season, extended their pere- 
grinations to the North Pole, and 
revisited our shores annually. This 
idea probably arose from the fact 
that herrings swim straight forward, 
turning neither to the right nor to 
the left, so long as they can avoid it. 
But it is now pretty well determined 
that the herrings do not make these 
fabulous migrations. It is true that 
we only see them at stated periods, 
but they, no doubt, when the fishing 
season terminates, and we lose them 
for a while, have only retired into 
deeper water. The large shoals met 
with on our coasts during the fish- 
ing time have merely advanced in- 
wards for the purpose of spawning, 
as all fish, even those frequenting 
deep water, come inland to shed 
their roes, where there is plenty of 
harbour and provision for the young 
fry when hatched. That herrings 
do so is amply borne out by the 
fact that all taken by our fisher- 
men are either just about to 
spawn or have just spawned. 
To select such a period for taking 
the brood-fish in millions appears 
about as ridiculous as to kill the 
sitting hen, or make it the fashion 
to eat cow-beef at calving time. 
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We should surely then find a 
scarcity in our poultry-yards and on 
our grazing lands. Yet this is pre- 
cisely the way in which, as far as 
our sea-fisheries are concerned, we 
persist in cutting the throat of our 
national goose for the sake of a very 
few, comparatively speaking, of her 
golden eggs. 

The herring fishery is periodical, 
that is, it is not carried on like the 
‘trawling, during the entire year, 
but is only pursued during the 
latter end of summer and through- 
out the autumn; and the boats en- 
gaged in it, though they have special 
stations, follow the shoals of herrings 
in their course round vhe coast. The 
three great markets for the fishing- 
boats are Billingsgate—at which 
place the majority of fish are to be 
sold fresh—Wick, and Yarmouth. 
At the two latter stations the fish are 
not intended for sale whilst fresh, 
but are sent to supply the wholesale 
curers. Of course we cannot here 
enter into any particulars of the 
euring trade, which would suffice 
to fill an interesting article, our 
business being with the fishery itself. 

The nets used in the herring 
fishery (and the same method is 
employed for taking mackerel) are 
different from those used in other 
branches of the sea-fisheries, and 
constitute of themselves no unim- 
portant article of commerce. The 
value of a complete set varies, ac- 
cording to the size of the fishing- 
boat carrying them, from £80 to £200, 
consequently considerable capital is 
required to embark in this fishery. 
‘The way in which the nets are used 
is peculiar, as they are not ‘ trawled’ 
along the bottom, as is the net used 
for taking soles and other flat fish, but 
are allowed to hang perpendicularly 
in the water, each herring being 
caught by the head m a single 
mesh of the net. Herrings, when 
they rise, swim in mid-water, and 
always pursue a straight forward 
course; hence it is easily under- 
stood that when the fish entangle 
their heads in the meshes of the 
net, the propensity which prompts 
them to push forward only causes 
them to be the more firmly held, 
since each mesh is made sufficiently 
wide to allow of the entrance of the 
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head of the herring, but not to per- 
mit the thicker part of its body to 
pass through. Should the fish by 
any chance draw back its head, the 
gills, being by the action reversed, 
would be held cross-wise by the 
netting, so that there is no possi- 
bility of escape. Herrings sink 
close to the bottom during the day, 
but rise into mid-water at night, 
during which time the fishery is 
pursued, which could not be carried 
on well in the daylight, as the fish 
would see and avoid the nets. The 
boats employed in this fishery come 
from all parts of the British coast, 
and the following are amongst the 
most prominent places of those fur- 
nishing our herring-fishers: Wick, 
Leith, Scarborough, Filey, Cromer, 
Folkestone, Rye, Lydd, Newhaven, 
Shoreham, and several of the Cornish 
towns, including Penzance and Fal- 
mouth. The vessels themselves are 
either luggers or yawls, usually the 
former, and carry from six to eight 
hands. Boulogne sends a large 
number of boats to the English 
fisheries, and, as the French are 
much larger than our own, they of 
course carry a larger ‘ fleet’ of nets, 
and can remain much longer at sea. 
The usual plan of the foreign boats 
is to remain on the fishing grounds, 
salting the fish they take, until they 
have a complete cargo; but the 
British boats, on the other hand, 
commonly run into port each day, 
and, having sold their night’s ‘ take,’ 
go off to the fishing grounds again. 
There are a very large number of 
‘smacks’ engaged in the trade, usu- 
ally termed ‘buyers.’ These vessels 
do not themselves fish; but they go 
out to sea to meet the fishing-boats 
coming home with their loads, and 
buy up the produce of several boats, 
till they have completely filled their 
own ‘holds.’ They then proceed to 
Billingsgate and other markets to 
get rid of the fish. By this plan a 
great deal of time is saved to the 
fishing-boats, because, as the ground 
where the herrings are caught is 
usually from fifteen to twenty-five 
miles from the shore, many luggers 
would be unable to return in time 
after having been into port. This 
difficulty, as we observe, is obviated 
by the ‘ buyers’ meeting them half 
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way. Again, as the fishermen who 
catch the herrings are glad to get 
rid of them as soon as possible, in 
order to return again to sea, they 
often accept from the ‘ smacksmen’ 
a lower price than they would ask 
if they had to sail direct into port. 
Thus the fishing-boat is saved much 
time, and the buyer buys with a 
fair margin for profit, which alike 
benefits both parties to the bargain. 
Herrings are sold either by the 
eran or the ‘last; but usually by 
the ‘last,’ which is ten thousand fish 
nominally ; but more than thirteen 
thousand in reality, as in counting 
herrings thirty-three ‘hands’ go to 
the hundred. <A ‘hand’ is four fish, 
and consequently the so-called hun- 
dred is no less than one hundred 
and thirty-two herrings, which leaves 
a very excellent profit for the whole- 
sale buyer. The large wholesale 
Billingsgate buyers make often vast 
profits in this way; but fresh her- 
rings vary much in value, as they 
will perhaps one day in the week 
fetch in the London market from 
£30 to £40 per ‘last, and within 
two or three days, if there is a glut, 
fall to as low as £5 to £2 per ‘ last,’ 
which latter price we have known 
given for ‘shotten’ fish, that is, 
herrings which have cast their roes, 
and which do not, from popular 
prejudice, command so high a price 
as the full-roed fish, although they 
are in a far more healthy condition 
for human food. The herrings are 
brought to Billingsgate on private 
speculation, and sold early in the 
morning by auction to the. highest 
bidder. ‘Thus much for the sale of 
the fish. 

When the herring boats proceed 
to sea, which they do so as to reach 
the fishing grounds about dusk, 
they go out in a body, often num- 
bering a couple of hundred, which, 
from the picturesque appearance of 
the brown-tanned sails of the boats, 
is a remarkably pretty spectacle. 
The greatest order and regularity 
prevail on board these boats, and the 
‘skipper’ or captain is usually as 
well and readily obeyed as the ad- 
miral of a flag-ship. Each boat 
carries provisions, mainly huge 
round loaves, which at most fish- 
ing towns are baked expressly for 
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the ‘herring-men,’ large pieces of 
salt and fresh beef—rarely mutton 
or pork—and enormous bunches of 
greens. This may be said to be the 
usual ‘commissariat.” Water, car- 
ried in small casks, is their drink, 
and sometimes a small stone bottle 
of rum or ‘ Geneva,’ in case of ill- 
ness or accident. But a great many 
of the best class of ‘skippers’ allow 
neither beer nor spirits to be taken 
to sea, as they are perfectly aware 
that the success of the fishing and 
the safety of the boat and all in her 
depend upon the sobriety of the 
crew. ‘Spirits on board a fishing 
vessel are evil spirits, sir,’ was the 
apt remark once made to us on the 
occasion of our making a trip to sea 
with the well-known and respected 
‘skipper’ of a Lydd vessel. On the 
night in question we took nearly 
eight ‘lasts’ of herrings, eighty 
thousand fish; and as there was 
a stiffish south-west wind coming 
home, it may be imagined that a 
lugger so laden required the nicest 
and most careful handling to get 
safe into port, which she did, or we 
had not written this article. The 
sale of the fish produced £132, or 
£16 10s. per ‘last.’ Three or four 
such nights (but they rarely happen 
in succession to the same boat) 
would make a boat’s;crew a good 
season. Of course as the fish grow 
more plentiful the market price 
falls; but, when scarce, from £20 
to £40 a ‘last’ is, often enough, the 
figure. 

Arriving at sun-down on the spot 
where the herrings are known to be, 
the fishermen ‘ shoot’ (the term for 
lowering) their nets, which is a work 
of some time. The nets of each boat 
extend from half a mile to a mile 
and a half in length, according to 
her size, and their whereabouts is 
known to the fishermen by means 
of long lines of corks and little 
wooden barrels, attached to them by 
ropes, which of course float onthe 
surface of the sea. All the nets 
hang down curtain-wise in the 
water, and there is some judgment 
required in ‘shooting’ them, as, 
were they sunk not sufficiently low, 
the shoal of herrings would often 
pass beneath them. Whilst fishing, 
the boat has all her sails furled, 
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with the exception of one small one, 
and drifts with the tide often miles 
and miles before it is considered 
desirable to examine the nets. When 
it is determined to haul, the first 
net isexamined. If that net contain 
few or no fish, the whole ‘ fleet’ of 
nets is allowed to remain longer in 
the sea; but if, on the contrary, the 
first net be glittering with its silvery 
contents, it is reckoned a good omen, 
and the remainder are hauled in. 
The sight, if the nets be full of fish, 
is so extremely beautiful, that, often 
as we have witnessed it, we are quite 
powerless to describe it. The whole 
surface of the sea appears one sheet 
of molten lead or silver; and if there 
be a gleam of moonlight the effect 
is extraordinary. The reader will 
strive in vain to imagine the appear- 
ance of perhaps eighty thousand or 
one hundred thousand fish in an 
enormous mass, all held fast by the 
head, and sparkling like so many 
lumps of crystal. Of course there 
is necessarily great fluctuation in 
the ‘catches’ of the boats. A boat 
may take ten ‘lasts,’ or not a hun- 
dred fish. The average ‘take’ is 
from half a last to three lasts per 
boat, and, in a good season, from a 
last and a half to four lasts, and 
often as much as eight orten. Few 
of the luggers can well carry more 
than six or seven ‘ lasts’ in addition 
to the great weight of their nets; 
and it sometimes happens that a 
boat is compelled to shake a portion 
of her fish into the sea, rather than 
risk the lives of her crew by carry- 
ing too many, especially if there be 
a wind and a rough sea. 

When the herring-fishers are 
well known to the large buyers as 
honest men, it is usual for the fish 
to be sold without counting them, 
which can easily enough be done, 
as the masters of a fishing-boat 
know to a nicety how many her- 
rings their holds are capable of con- 
taining ; and if there be any advan- 
tage it is sure to be on the side of 
the buyer. The fish are taken out 
of the hold by means of large 
wooden shovels, and hastily tossed 
into wicker baskets, from which 
they are again emptied into the hold 
of the vessel whose captain has 
bought them. It is a very curious 
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sight to see the sturdy fishermen 
in their red caps and with great 
leathern boots on, extending to their 
hips, standing on the top of a great 
heap of fish in the hold, shovelling 
away for very life, and passing the 
baskets full of fish up to their mates 
on the deck; and it is surprising 
with what rapidity a lugger will get 
rid of her cargo of herrings and be 
off to sea again. 

The men sometimes suffer great 
losses from the destruction of their 
nets, which are very valuable. Fre- 
quently they get destroyed by the 
paddle-wheels of a steam-vessel, or 
torn away from the boat by a gale ; 
besides which the dog-fish do im- 
mense damage to the nets, tearing 
them piece-meal in all directions to 
get at the herrings. But as all the 
‘fleets’ of nets have corks and 
barrels to float them, they are often 
picked up by other boats and re- 
stored to their owners, who can be 
easily known, as it is usual for a boat 
to have marked on her barrels her 
name and port. Ifa boat be so un- 
fortunate as to lose her nets entirely, 
she is completely ruined, unless she 
belong to a man of capital. In 
cases where the nets are the property 
of the crew, and divided into shares, 
the other fishing boats will some- 
times get up a subscription to re- 
imburse the poor fellows for a loss 
which is to them simply ruin and 
starvation. ‘Till lately the English 
fishermen complained bitterly of the 
wanton destruction of their nets by 
the large French luggers; which 
latter vessels would purposely cut 
their way through them, and some- 
times even steal them. But since 
the Emperor of the French has been 
on the throne the complaints have 
not been so numerous as they were, 
and there is ready redress for the 
aggrieved parties. Still, in common 
justice, it must be owned—at least 
it is so in our experience—that if 
the French fishermen often acted on 
the aggressive, the English, on their 
side, were but too ready to provoke 
the foreigners by an abundant sup- 
ply of that disagreeable article called 
‘chaff,’ which, like the vulgar habit 
of practical joking, is sure sooner 
or later to call down retaliation, and, 
whether between parties or indivi- 
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duals, had always better be avoided. 
However, it is not easy to make un- 
educated men comprehend how dan- 
gerous the practice of ‘chaffing’ 
is; and we must content ourselves 
with knowing that the French and 
English fishermen are now far better 
friends than they were wont to be. 
We have found from continual 
observation of the men engaged in 
the herring-fishery that they are 
mostly quiet, stolid, inoffensive men, 
although some few (as in all other 
trades) are profane and desperate 
ruffians. But as a class we must 
pay them the well-deserved com- 
pliment of saying that they are as 
honest and sober a body of men 
as are to be found in any calling 
whatsoever. Their personal wants 
are few, and their personal luxuries 
peculiar. They are all remarkably 
fond of sweet cakes (we never knew 
an exception). Their two most 
popular dishes, when on shore, we 
have observed to be a piece of salt, 
or as they call it, ‘corned,’ beef, 
and a cold ‘hand’ of pork with 
baked potatoes. A great many of 
them prefer tea or coffee to malt 
liquors, and very few of them in- 
dulge to excess in spirituous drinks. 
The favourite spirit, when they do 
use any, is in all cases rum. The 
‘herring-en’ engage in the macke- 
rel fisher) when the latter fish are 
‘in, as they call it; but never in 
‘trawling, which is an entirely 
distinct branch of the fishing busi- 
ness. A great many of them marry 
young, that is, from twenty to five- 
and-twenty, and they frankly state 
that their object in so doing is ‘ to 
have a “missus” to keep things 
together” The wives often work 
as laundresses, to help out the 
husband’s earnings, which of course 
is something to fall back on in a 
bad season. Sometimes the wife 
keeps a small general ‘store’ or a 
‘sweet-stuff’ shop. Great good-feel- 
ing prevails between fishers and 
their own class; and they are 


strongly bound together by the ex- 
pressive sentiment known as esprit 
de corps by more civilized mem- 
bers of the community. With this 
word or two on the personal habits 
of the ‘ herring-men,’ we must turn 
to another part of our subject. 
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In some communities of fisher- 
men the boats belong to the entire 
fishing village, and the profits are 
divided amongst the whole of the 
class. Here any fisherman is at 
liberty. to go to sea in any boat. 
The same custom prevails on the 
south-eastern coast amongst the pe- 
culiar genus of men called ‘ hovel- 
lers,’ who live by assisting vessels 
in distress, and obtain their salvage 
for the cargoes of ships stranded on 
the ‘ Goodwin’ and other dangerous 
sands. On a signal being given 
that there is likely to be a ‘good 
job,’ as they term it, down to the 
pier rush every man, woman, and 
child of the population, the women 
chattering and vociferating, whilst 
the men tumble ‘pell mell’ into 
the first lugger at hand, no matter 
whether they have any right to do 
so or not, and very frequently to 
the exclusion of the real owners 
of the vessels. ‘First come, first 
served’ is their’ maxim, and the 
bond fide owners of a lugger often 
reach the pier just in time to see 
their boat crammed as full as she 
can hold of other men making sail 
as rapidly as possible for the scene 
of action. This battle to get to sea 
is, by the men, appropriately termed 
a ‘start’ and has been the custom 
all round the south-eastern coast 
for centuries; but it is, nevertheless, 
on the occasion of a ‘ good job’ being 
made, the cause of endless bicker- 
ings, heart-burnings, and jealousies. 
There seems, however, no help for 
it, as even those who grumble the 
most adopt it when it serves their 
turn. 

In the Isle of Man, where, as in 
the Orkneys and the Hebrides, a 
great proportion of the population 
are fishermen born, there prevails 
a custom which we have always 
thought a peculiarly touching and 
appropriate one. Before the fisher- 
men ‘shoot’ their nets a signal is 
made to the whole fleet by means 
of a flag (as the admiral of a war 
fleet signals the convoy), upon sight 
of which the crews kneel down, 
and pray for the Almighty’s bless- 
ing upon their undertaking. The 
Manxmen have a strong feeling 
on the subject, almost akin to a 
superstition, and would have no 
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faith whatever in the success of 
their fishery without the prelimi- 
nary of prayer. 

The fish taken by the Manxmen 
are mostly herrings; and a good 
herring season means (as it does in 
many parts of Scotland) warm cloth- 
ing and abundant food for the fisher- 
men’s families, whilst the contrary 
is almost as fatal as the failure of 
the potato in Ireland. Large quan- 
tities of haddock, cod, and whiting, 
are also taken and cured. A pecu- 
liar fashion of drying them renders 
them so hard-and stiff that they are 
popularly sold under the name of 
“buck’s-horn.’ The same plan is 
adopted in Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire; and with regard to Brixham, 
in Devonshire, there is an old distich 
(quoted the other day in public by 
Lord Churston, on the occasion of 
the presentation to himself of a 
testimonial by the fishwomen of that 
place) :— 

When you come to Brixham quay, 
There's nought but ‘ buck’s-horn’ and bohea! 


The ‘haaf, or deep-sea fishing for 
cod and ling, is practised to some 
extent by the Manxmen, as it is 
indeed by almost all northerners, 
and notably by the inhabitants of 
Zetland and the Orkneys. The cere- 
mony attendant on the setting out 
of the boats for the fishing-grounds, 
on the first day of the season, is 
alluded to by Sir Walter Scott in 
The Pirate ; and indeed few of those 
who have ever read that captivating 
book will hear the very name of 
Zetland without being reminded of 
the stalwart old udaller Magnus 
Troil, and his pair of charming 
daughters, Minna and Brenda. With 
regard to the Isle of Man fishermen, 
however, the herring is their most 
important fish, and the peculiar 
habits and customs of the islanders 
engaged in the fishery would be 
worthy of many pages of our space, 
could we devote them to this part 
of our subject. Some interesting 
facts respecting the Isle are to be 
found in another of Scott’s novels, 
Peveril of the Peak, and for other 
details we must refer the readers of 
this magazine to some of the many 
works on the subject. 

The ‘ long-lining, as it is termed, 
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i.e., the fishing in deep-sea water, 
with long lines, for cod, ling, tusk, 
skate, and other fish not taken in 
nets, is practised to a very large 
extent round the British coast, and 
is a distinct and important fishery 
of itself, inasmuch as the men 
engaged in it are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, of a very different ‘ genus’ 
from those engaged in ‘ trawling,’ 
herring-fishing, or ‘seining.”’ The 
cod-fishery, when it is practised on 
a large scale, is carried on by means 
of smacks or ‘ bangers,’ as they are 
designated by the men employed in 
them. All these vessels have large 
‘ wells’ in them, into which the sea- 
water passes by means of a grating, 
and in these wells the cod are kept 
alive until such time as the smack 
has taken a sufficient quantity of 
them to make it remunerative for 
her to carry her cargo to market. 
The lines of these cod smacks, when 
‘shot,’ extend an enormous distance, 
in fact very many miles. The hooks 
used are very large and powerful, 
and are fastened to the main line, at 
intervals of six feet apart, by means 
of smaller lines, each about four feet 
in length, and called ‘snoods.’ The 
main line is itself somewhat thicker 
than a pencil, and a number of such 
fastened together form an entire 
‘fleet’ of lines. The extreme ends 
of the whole sect of lines are securely 
fastened to the ground by means of 
anchors, and at the junction of every 
two or three lines are affixed large 
heavy stones to keep them on the 
ground whilst the flood tide (always 
very powerful) is at its strongest. 
Cod bite best whilst the current is 
at the full, and consequently much 
caution is needed to enable the 
lines to resist the extraordinary 
impetus of the running tide. To 
each end of the lines is fastened, by 
means of a strong cable, sufficiently 
long to reach the surface of the 
water, a large bundle of corks en- 
closed in a piece of netting in the 
shape of a sphere, and surmounted 
with a short staff and small flag. 
These buoys are familiarly termed 
‘dans ;’ and as from their nature 
they float on the top of the water, 
are used to notify to the fishermen 
the spot where their lines lie. The 
lines are ‘ shot’ at slack water, suf- 
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fered to remain down during the 
full flow of the tide, and ‘hauled’ 
when the water again slackens. 
Often they are left down the entire 
night; and the ‘hauls’ made at 
early dawn are frequently the best, 
from the fact that cod feed well 
during the darkness. There are 
from three to six thousand hooks 
on a large ‘fleet’ of lines. The 
baits used are ‘ whelks,’ sprats, and 
pieces of herring, chiefly; but 
whelks are preferred, as they keep 
along while on the hook, and can- 
not be eaten off by the crabs and 
other sea vermin. This is the chief 
method of ‘long-lining’ practised 
on the British coast, and also on the 
banks of Newfoundland ; but at the 
latter place there is another method. 
Lines are there used by the ‘ hand,’ 
that is to say, each fisherman has a 
hand line. Only two large hooks 
are used, which are fastened by 
‘snoods’ to the ends of two stout 
pieces of whalebone, called ‘ chop- 
sticks.’ The chop sticks are fastened 
to the main line at an acute angle, 
and from the point of junction de- 
pends a large heavy weight, called 
a ‘sinker,’ made of lead. ‘The fisher- 
men slowly tap the bottom of the 
ground with the ‘ sinker’ (to imitate 
the motion caused by the tide), and 
the cod fish seize the bait readily 
and freely, being hauled up on the 
Newfoundland banks, two and two, 
as fast as the men can bait. This 
method is employed, but with far 
more slender lines, and lighter 
sinkers, on our British shores, for 
taking whiting, codlings, dabs, and 
other small fish. In cod fishing 
proper, whether by means of ‘ long’ 
or ‘hand’ lines, the fishery is not 
carried on from the ‘smack’ herself, 
but from her lesser boats, each of 
which is, like the ‘smack,’ provided 
with a well to keep the fish alive. 
Whilst the boats are engaged in 


hauling, the smack keeps in the’ 


‘offing,’ and is at hand to receive 
the cod into her larger or ‘stock’ 
well when the hauling is duly 
accomplished. Some of the vessels 
(but these are a minority) have no 
‘wells,’ but carry large quantities of 
salt on board, with which they cure 
the cod, and can thus keep a long 
while at sea without running into 
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any port. Many of these cod ves- 
sels belong to Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, where of course the demand 
for salt fish is very great. The 
English cod fisherman finds it an- 
swers his purpose better to salt his 
fish fresh for the London market, 
whence they find their way to our 
dinner-tables. The smack master 
sells the cod to the Billingsgate 
buyers always by the score. The 
price varies in extraordinary de- 
grees,as we have known 153s. only 
given per score for very fine cod, 
but on the other hand a single fish, 
at Christmas time, will fotch a 
guinea and upwards. The average 
price of a score of cod from fifteen 
to thirty pounds weight, when sold 
wholesale, is about 3s. per head, or 
£3 a score; but the price, like all 
other prices of edibles, must and 
does greatly depend on the supplies 
of the article already in the market. 
Vast quantities of skate and ling 
are also taken on the ‘long’ line. 
The Scotch fishermen find their ac- 
count in this as much as in the 
amount of cod caught by them, 
because ling especially are favourite 
fish in Scotland. But the genuine 
English ‘cod-banger’ looks only to 
the supply of cod, and the skate 
taken are usually disposed of 
amongst the crews of the vessels 
themselves. Ling not being taken 
in any great quantity on the English 
coast, do not enter into their calcu- 
lations; but vast quantities of ex- 
ceedingly fine whitings (often two 
or three pounds weight) are caught 
on the coast lines, and disposed of 
at a good profit. Haddocks and 
turbot are also taken, although the 
latter fish require, as a rule, a dif- 
ferent sort of line, and a much 
smaller hook than cod, besides being 
exceedingly choice in their food, 
whilst the cod is quite the reverse, 
and will bite at almost anything. 
The best cod taken on British 
ground are those of the northern, 
north-eastern, and south-eastern 
coasts. The coasts of Norway, Ice- 
land, and Denmark furnish very fine 
ones, and those of Holland are world- 
renowned. ‘The American fisheries 
supply us with the bulk of our salt 
cod. That which we require for 
use fresh, in addition to the amount 
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of our own fisheries, is supplied by 
Norway and Holland, both of which 
may be said to be ‘ fishing nations,’ 
like ourselves. Spain and France 
furnish comparatively few fisher- 
men. Few southern nations, in fact, 
are overstocked with fishermen ; 
they are content to cultivate the 
vine and the orange-tree, and to 
depend for their supply of the sea’s 
treasures upon hardier northern 
countries, which, in their turn, are 
glad to exchange the profits of the 
ocean for a part of those gained by 
the pruning-hook and the plough- 
share. An extensive trade is driven 
by America in salted cod, cod livers 
and sounds, the produce of which 
brings large sums into her ex- 
chequer. The sounds of cod-fish 
are salted in jars, and thus exported 
to be used as breakfast and supper 
condiments, as is the Russian ‘ca- 
viare.’ The banks of Newfoundland 
supply the majority of these. Our 
home fisheries would, we are con- 
vinced, be more productive than 
they are, if cod were not, as now, 
allowed to be taken all the year 
round. Cod fishing should ter- 
minate when the fish begir to 
spawn (February is their chief 
spawning month), and commence 
again in the early autumn. ‘Cod- 
bangers’ complain that they now catch 
six fish where they formerly caught 
sixty, and we ourselves know this 
to be true from personal experience. 
But as we before stated, the remedy 
for such a state of things is simple. 
A little forbearance will restore the 
fish to our seas (as almost extinct 
fish are already being restored to 
our rivers), and the salt water 
will again yield us tenfold for the 
attention bestowed on our sea-fish- 
eries. 

Mackerel fishing is another great 
and important part of our subject, 
and one which, like the herring 
fishery, would, if we could spare the 
space, deserve an entire paper to 
itself. But we must be content to 
barely glance at a few of its most 
striking features. 

Mackerel are in season from 
January to July, and during such 
period are taken by the same method 
as that which we have above stated 
is used for herrings; but as the 
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mackerel is a larger fish than the 
herring, the meshes of the net used 
for catching it are broader than the 
meshes of the herring net. With 
this exception, the fishery is carried 
on in precisely the same manner and 
by the same men, who employ the 
spring and summer months in taking 
mackerel, and the autumn months 
in herring fishing. A few mackerel 
(and these are termed ‘ Michaelmas 
mackerel’) are caught in the her- 
ring nets in October and November. 
They are smaller fish than those 
caught in the spring, and are with- 
out roes, but they are firmer-fleshed 
and of better flavour. 

Another method of taking macke- 
rel, which we are about to describe, 
is with the seine-net, and this net 
is chiefly in use on the Devonshire 
and Cornish coasts. It is used, 
however, throughout Britain and in 
all the British colonies, as well as 
by most European and American 
nations. There are two species of 
‘seine, and the one we speak of is 
used for taking mackerel and pil- 
chards, and is exceedingly expen- 
sive. Three boats must be used to 
‘shoot’ these nets. The first boat 
carries the large or ‘stop’ seine, 
which is from two to three hundred 
fathoms long, by ten to sixteen 
deep. <All the ‘ heads’ of the net are 
covered with corks, whilst the under 
portion or ‘ foot’ is leaded in the 
same way as a river casting net. 
The second boat carries a smaller 
‘seine,’ from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred fathoms long, and 
from fourteen to twenty in depth. 
The third boat carries no net, but is 
a pioneer to the other two. She 
ascertains the position of the shoal 
of mackerel or pilchards, which she 
reports to the others. When all is 
ready for ‘shooting’ the nets, the 
third boat takes the end of the 
larger seine warp and, describing a 
circle, draws the net around the 
shoal as fast as the crew of the 
large boat can ‘pay’ away (i.., 
throw nets and leads overboard). 
The pioneer boat having brought 
her end of the net back to the first 
boat which retains the other end, 
the fish are thus enclosed in a circle. 
The ends of the net are then 
securely fastened to prevent the 
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escape of the fish, and the second 
boat, coming within the circle, shoots 
her nets amongst the mackerel, 
which are thus caught in a com- 
plete trap. Then ensues a beauti- 
ful sight as the handsomest of all 
sea-fish are lifted out in thousands. 
The mode described is that used by 
the large fishing boats, where it is 
desired either to catch mackerel or 
pilchards in great quantities. The 
second class of ‘seine’ is called a 
ground seine, and is usually the 
joint property of a fishing village or 
of some private individual. It is 
only used on particular occasions, 
as when a shoal of fish unexpectedly 
appears close in-shore. Then one 
end of the net is securely fastened 
to a pole on the beach, and the 
other is taken hold of by a boat and 
rowed rapidly round the shoal. The 
boat, having gone round the shoal, 
returns by a circular route to the 
shore, the two ends of the net are 
joined, and the fish hauled, or rather 
‘lugged,’ on to the beach. All 
sorts of flat fish and others, besides 
mackerel, are caught thus, and the 
amusement is very pretty sport to 
be witnessed by any of the visitors 
to a mackerel station during the 
season. 

Mackerel fishing, when practised 
by the professional fishermen, either 
with the ‘seine’ or with the ‘drop- 
net’ (described in our account of 
the herring season), is usually very 
lucrative on account of the high 
prices fetched by the fish in the 
London markets. Mackerel are sent 
to Billingsgate wholesale ; but they 
are not purchased, like herrings, by 
the ‘last,’ but by the thousand, and 
occasionally by the hundred in bad 
seasons. ‘The price wholesale is 
from £8 to £12 per thousand, and 
the retail from 3¢. to 6d. per fish. 
The very large dinner mackerel 
fetch higher prices still. From the 
middle of May to the end of June 
they are supposed to be in best sea- 
son; an opinion which we have 
taken leave to controvert in another 
part of this article. Mackerel may 
be taken with hook and line, using 
as bait a small white fly, or a piece 
of scarlet cloth, or piece of sprat. 
But the mackerel fishery, as a re- 
munerative branch of industry, is 
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always carried on by nets. As re- 
gards the habits of the men them- 
selves they differ little from those 
of the herring-men, and most of 
them, as we have previously said, 
follow the herring fishery in the 
proper season. 

Pilchards take a considerable 
place in the list of our sea-fisheries, 
but require only a few words here, 
nor indeed could we spare room for 
more. Cornwall, as is well known, 
is the great pilchard depot; and so 
prominent a part does this tish play 
in the annals of that county, that a 
pilchard, with bars of copper and 
tin, form the Cornish arms. Pil- 
chards are mostly used in a cured 
state, and the export is considerable, 
though it has fallen off of late years. 
But we trust that when due mea- 
sures shall be taken for the proper 
protection of our sea-fish, the pil- 
chards will not be forgotten. The 
way of taking the pilchard is with 
the ‘seine’ in the same manner as 
that described for mackerel; and 
the fishery forms the main depend- 
ence of a great portion of the sea- 
side population of Cornwall. Being 
peculiarly oily fish, pilchards are 
extremely well fitted for ‘casking,’ 
and properly cured will always 
‘make a market.’ The Dutch curers 
are perhaps the most skilful of all 
nations, and Holland does a con- 
siderable trade in herrings, pil- 
chards, and cod. 

One very important fishery 
amongst those practised on the 
shores of Great Britain must by no 
means be omitted here, though 
there may be, and perhaps are, 
many persons who will ridicule the 
idea of the sprat being an important 
fish. It is nevertheless true that 
insignificant as are sprats per se, 
they constitute collectively a feature 
in our fish-markets perhaps the 
most important, with the exception 
of the herring, of all those enume- 
rated in this paper. During at 
least two months of the year sprats 
form no inconsiderable portion of 
the food of two-thirds of the poorer 
classes of the community; and a 
fishery which supplies a fifth part 
of the population of London with 
its chief staple of provision during 
the months of November, December, 
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and the better part of January, ‘.-., 
nearly a quarter of the year can—-we 
contend by all the rules of logic 
and common sense—be by no means 
considered insignificant. The sprats 
sold during the season in the strects 
of London alone, show a money 
value of from £25,000 to £30,000. 
Now, as the price varics from three 
half-pence to one half-penny per 
pound (which is the weight by which 
sprats are sold), one may see that 
the number of /ish brought into the 
market is prodigious, in fact quite 
beyond all calculation. We need 
not here enter into the merits of the 
vexed question as to whether the 
sprat is a distinct species or not. 
Our own positive conviction, after 
mauy years’ observation, and after 
having heard all that can be said on 
both sides, is that the sprat is merely 
the young herring. The two main 
arguments of those who think sprats 
a distinct species are, firstly, that 
they are found with roes in them ; 
and, secondly, that the belly of the 
sprat is rough, and that of the 
herring smooth. These objections 
amount to nothing. As regards the 
first, we know that all young birds 
from their birth contain perfect ova, 
but we do not argue on that account 
that they are a distinct species from 
the old birds. We know that until 
those ova be brought to maturity by 
time, the young bird will not lay; 
that is all. Secondly, as regards the 
projection of the bones of the belly 
ef the sprat, which is not apparent 
in the herring, we might as well 
argue that because growing lads 
and lasses of sixteen possess an 
angularity of bone not seen in 
plump and buxom squires and 
dames of two-score, they are, there- 
fore, not of the human species! 
This is really an argument ad 
wbsurdum ; and that we may not our- 
selves be laid open to the charge of 
puerility, we ‘ will no more on’t.’ 
The sprat fishery, as most persons 
are aware, commences early in No- 
vember, and the opening day of it is, 
as it well may be, a perfect gala day 
to the very poor. The commence- 
ment of partridge shooting is not 
more anxiously looked forward to 
by the rich than is the day on which 
sprats may legally be sold in Bil- 
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lingsgate, anticipated by the deni- 
zens of St. Giles, Lisson Grove, 
and the New Cut. However, it is 
to an account of the manner in 
which sprats are taken that we 
must confine ourselves. ‘Sprat- 
ting, as the men term it, is carried 
on all round our coasts throughout 
the months of November and De- 
cember, and during the first half of 
January, sometimes indeed through- 
out February, and is always most 
successful in damp, foggy weather, 
provided that the sea be still, which 
it almost always is during a fog. 
There are two methods of taking 
sprats, viz., by ‘drift’ and ‘stow’ 
nets. The former of these is tke 
same net as that previously de- 
scribed for herrings, only that the 
meshes of course are made small 
enough to hold fast the heads of the 
sprats. Its manner of working we 
have already spoken of. This is the 
best way of taking sprats, because 
as each fish is caught in a separate 
mesh, only sprats of a large size 
can be taken, as the small inferior 
ones pass safely through the meshes. 
On this account ‘drift-net’ sprats 
fetch a better price than ‘ stow-net’ 
sprats, and are sold per hundred, 
not per pound or gallon, as are the 
inferior sort. The ‘ stow-net’ more 
resembles the ‘ trawl’ in its opera- 
tion. It is made with small close 
meshes, and gathers together in a 
promiscuous heap both big and 
little sprats, as well as the fry of 
other fish. Hence it is a destruc- 
tive net, and we believe there are 
certain conditions attached to its 
use. If there are not, all we can 
say is that there ought to be. The 
sprat-boats are small, and any little 
sea-worthy punt that can carry a 
sail may embark in the speculation 
of sprat-catching. The nets are 
‘shot’ at from half-a-mile to a mile 
from shore, as sprats seldom go far 
from land (which is another argu- 
ment in favour of their being the 
young of the herring, since the ‘ fry’ 
of all fish, whatever the habits of 
the parents, are always found close 
in-shore). At times the fishery is 
remarkably profitable, as there is 
always an enormous demand for 
these little fish; and those which 
cannot be sold fresh will always 
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fetch a fair price smoked for our 
breakfast tables. A great many 
sprats are sold as ‘ genuine Neapoli- 
tan sardines,” but may be detected 
easily enough by connoisseurs; for 
although it is affirmed by many that 
sardines are merely sprats cun- 
ningly preserved, it is quite certain 
the people of Naples possess a recipe 
for curing them which we do not, 
so that whether the fish be the same 
species or no, it is not difficult to 
decide between the English and 
Italian curers. There can be no 
question, again, that vast quantities 
of sprats are passed off for anchovies ; 
but this imposition can readily be 
exposed, since the bones of anchovies 
dissolve when they are preserved, 
whilst the bones of the sprat remain 
intact. 

We will add an exceptional word 
or two concerning the turbot, which 
since it is taken with both net and 
line, cannot properly be considered 
separately under either of those 
heads. From time immemorial the 
turbot has been a favourite fish 
with those fond of the good things 
of this world, and was held in high 
honour by the Romans at that 
period of the empire when to be an 
accomplished glutton was consi- 
dered as a mark of the highest ‘ ton.’ 
That most gluttonous of all gluttons, 
the Emperor Vitellius, gave, as is 
well known, fabulously high prices 
for all the daintier sorts of fish, 
amongst which the mullet and the 
turbot were conspicuous. The Lu- 
crine turbot were in those days 
held in the highest estimation, as 
we learn from Martial, Horace, and 
other authorities on the subject. 
The taste for turbot has survived 
those times; and at the present day 
no fish is held in higher esteem 
with us. Many turbot are taken in 
the ‘trawl-net,’ in common with 
other fish; but the best are un- 
doubtedly taken with hook and line. 
Long lines, baited with small pieces 
of herring, are the best, and are used 
with success on the Yorkshire coast; 
the men employing the species of 
boat known as ‘cobles’ for the pur- 
pose. ‘Torbay is also famous for its 
turbot, and so is the coast of Dur- 
ham, and one particular sand-bank 
off the Kentish coast, known as ‘ The 
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Ridge.’ But the best of all turbots 
are the Dutch, which we import in 
enormous quantities; and which are 
usually now to be purchased at from 
6s. to 14s. each, though there are 
times when a fine fish will fetch a 
guinea ‘and a half or two guineas. 
We have heard from a good autho- 
rity that the Tartars follow and 
spear the turbot by torch-light in 
those shallow sandy ‘ reaches’ which 
are common on their coasts. The 
supply of turbot to the London 
market can hardly exceed the de- 
mand, which is almost always brisk ; 
and in the season, during the session 
of Parliament, whilst the West End 
is in one continual whirl of gaiety, 
no fish will sell so readily or fetch 
so high a price. The turbot is in 
season from April until the be- 
ginning of August. 

Another fish which we cannot 
properly speak of under the heading 
of ‘net fish’ is the haddock, the 
demand for which is growing, whilst 
the supply is diminishing, for rea- 
sons which we shall doubtless hear 
more of when the Commissioners of 
Sea Fisheries have concluded their 
onerous labours. Always a favour- 
ite fish, the haddock still maintains 
its ground in popular favour, the 
great majority being sold cured and 
dried. No fish cures so well as the 
haddock, unless we except the sal- 
mon; and few would pay the fisher- 
men better if caught in any quantity. 
But, for some reason or other— 
which we will not anticipate—had- 
docks are growing scarcer, and in 
some localities where, twenty years 
since they were cheap and plentiful 
(the one being the consequence of 
the other) they are now almost 
unknown. This is not as it should 
be, and it is to be hoped that this 
noble fish will not, as others have 
done, become almost extinct. Had- 
docks are taken both with hook and 
line and with nets, the latter way 
being, perhaps, the most usual one. 
The Irish coast is famed for its 
haddocks; and a Dublin Bay had- 
dock, as we know, is popularly 
supposed to bear away the palm. 
There are few fish which, when 
dried, can compete with a peat- 
smoked haddock; and the demand 
for fresh haddocks in the market 
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is often greater than the supply. 
Haddocks abound in the inland 
‘voes’ or salt water lakes of Scot- 
land, where they are taken in num- 
bers. The bait used for taking 
them when hook and line are em- 
ployed is a mussel or a small piece 
of herring, the latter an admirable 
bait for all sea-fish. The long lines 
set for them have from 400 to 600 
hooks. 

An exceedingly curious branch of 
our sea fisheries, and one which was 
formerly actively carried on, has 
now fallen into désuetude, was the 
porpoise fishery, practised to a large 
extent at the mouth of the Thames 
and upwards. Even in our own 
day we occasionally hear of one of 
these curious fish being taken in 
the metropolitan district of the 
Thames, and only recently one was 
taken between London and Black- 
friars bridges; but. three centuries 
ago porpoise fishing was practised 
as a profitable employment. The 
‘pork,’ as the flesh of the porpoise 
is called, was then prized as a deli- 
cacy. It formed a chief dish at all 
the civic banquets during the reigns 
of the Tudors, and mention is 
very frequently made of it in the 
household books of Henry VIII. 
For our own part we cannot say 
we can recommend porpoise flesh. 
We have twice tasted it, and it 
closely resembles the very coarsest- 
grained veal, having in addition a 
rank and nauseous soupcon of train- 
oil flavour, which could only com- 
mend itself to the most ‘rough and 
ready’ palate. But the tastes of our 
ancestors were not so fastidious as 
our own which may well be believed ; 
when it is remembered that in the 
reign to which we have alluded, a 
swan, the coarsest of all water-fowl, 
was considered a dainty bit for a 
king; and the very ladies of the 
bed-chamber breakfasted on salt 
chine of beef and strong ale. 
However, the porpoise was then in 
great request, and the fishermen 
engaged in supplying the markets 
found their account in it. There 
was then a ‘royalty’ on this fish, as 
we believe there is at the present 
day upon sturgeon. The porpoises 
were brought alive to market and 
sold per pound to the purchasers. 
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These curious fish are able to live 
many hours out of water, and can 
besides exist in fresh as well as in salt 
water. The large sea porpoise runs to 
a length of twenty feet or more, and 
is of vast weight; but the porpoise 
formerly used as food was a smaller 
variety known as the ‘ pig-porpoise,’ 
by which term our own fishermen 
still know it. I1t averages from 
three to five feet in length, and 
weighs from twelve to seventy 
pounds. These fish are very com- 
mon from the Nore all down the 
Channel. They may be seen (as 
may the larger kind) in thousands 
tumbling and diving on the surface 
of the water in single file, forming 
along black chain miles in length, 
and their gambols are very singular 
to witness. The appearance of a 
chain of porpoises in this manner 
is an unfailing sign of a gale, and 
even if the surface of the sea be 
smooth as glass at the time, only a 
few hours will elapse before it be 
tossed and lashed by a hurricane 
This is one of those natural phe- 
nomena for which there is no ac- 
counting ; but which has often been 
of use to ourselves during fishing 
excursions, when we have always 
made the appearance of porpoises 
the signal to make for land at once. 
A porpoise is occasionally taken in 
the ‘ trawl’ and other nets, but now- 
adays there is no special fishery for 
this curious creature. Porpoises, 
like whales, may be said to be 
almost as much animal as fish 
Both produce their young alive (as 
does the shark also) in the same 
way as the mammalia. The porpoise 
dam is exceedingly fond of its calf, 
and will be caught sooner than for- 
sake it. Like the whale, the por- 
poise’s flesh is inlaid with layers of 
fat, the peculiar and rancid flavour 
of which was the cause of its for- 
merly obtaining a reputation as a 
dainty. There is certainly no ac- 
counting for taste. Of many othe: 
of our salt-water fish, such as the 
hake, whiting, John Doree, &c., 
&c., we need not separately speak, 
«s none of these constitute special 
branches of our fisheries as do the 
varieties of fish we have spoken of, 
but are merely taken incidentally 
whilst the men are pursuing ‘ traw!- 
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ing’ or ‘long-lining’ for cod. How- 
ever we have said, as we think, 
enough to give a fair idea of the 
immense importance and extensive 
resources of the salt-water fisheries 
of this kingdom, and it only remains 
to say a word or two of its depend- 
encies. 

Australia holds out the fairest pos- 
sible promises of becoming wealthy 
in fish as well as in cattle; and if 
her piscine resources can be de- 
veloped to the same extent as her 
sheep- farming and agricultural 
riches, it will be a great thing for 
that most rapidly rising of all colo- 
nies. ‘The ‘fifth quarter of the 
globe,’ as it is sometimes amusingly 
called, possesses the greatest natu- 
ral qualifications for becoming one 
of the first fishing countries in the 
world. Australia has bays, creeks, 
and natural harbours, unequalled 
either in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
America, and magnificent rivers, 
which should become abundantly 
stocked with salmon—and we know 
that that noble fish has already been 
successfully introduced. Nearly all 
the Australian rivers are well stocked 
with native fish of all sorts; the 
Yarra Yarra river, for example, of 
which we have received the most 
flattering reports. As to her ad- 
vantages by sea, Australia may fairly 
compete with any country of the 
earth ; and it is little to be doubted 
that the young blood infused into 
the colony from the mother country 
will, in conjunction with the ener- 
getic endeavours of the already na- 
turalized colonists, attain the desired 
end, and develop the resources of 
the seas around the new world, as it 
has already developed the inland 
resources of the continent itself. 
The sudden—for we may call it 
sudden—prosperity of the young 
colony is so suggestive of the 
Witchery of Aladdin’s lamp, that 
there is hardly any degree of pros- 
perity, commercial or financial—and 
the terms are identical—to which 
Wwe may not confidently hope to see 
Australia attain. 

Our space, which must of neces- 
sity be limited in a paper of this 
nature, will not allow of our touch- 
ing upon all the fisheries carried on 
in the British colonies; but the 
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habits, customs, and natural advan- 
tages of one of them—New Zealand 
—are just now—and have been since 
the commencement of the native 
war—attracting so much attention, 
that some cursory remarks thereon 
will certainly not be out of place 
here. The variety of fish taken in this 
colony is great; and ex passant we 
may state that the most abundant of 
its fresh-water species are the eel, the 
tench, and fish resembling the sal- 
mon and salmon-trout. But it is 
with its salt-water fish that we have 
to deal, and these are chiefly the cod, 
mackerel, haddock, pollock, Jobn 
Doree, hake, mullet, and gurnard or 
gurnet. The New Zealanders are 
adepts in the use of the ‘seine-net,’ 
described in a previous column of 
thisarticle, and the ‘ seines’ of native 
manufacture are little inferior to 
those of the colonists themselves. 
The raw flax is torn into stripes by 
the natives (in doing which they 
use their finger-nails in a singularly 
expert fashion), and after the flax 
has been sufficiently sun-dried it is 
woven into nets. These ‘seines’ 
are remarkably durable, and do not 
require the frequent boiling in tan 
which is so necessary to the nets of 
British manufacture. The native 
nets are often of very great size, ex- 
ceeding in magnitude even the large 
pilchard seines used on our own 
Cornish coast. There is another 
net used by the natives in New 
Zealand, not unlike the ‘ hoop net’ 
used in English fresh waters. The 
lines with which cod and other fish 
are taken are made, as are the nets, 
of flax. Of course, since New Zea- 
land became a British colony, the 
best steel hooks are imported from 
Limerick and Sheffield; but prior 
to their introduction the natives 
made use of hooks fashioned of 
shell and of bone—human bone 
being always preferred for the pur- 
pose. The use of the torch and 
fish-spear is known to the New 
Zealanders, and was so even be- 
fore the introduction of British cus- 
toms into the colony. It is need- 
less to say that this method of 
taking fresh-water fish is practised 
on the same principles, in a rougher 
way, as the salmon spearing in Scot- 
land. 
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As regards the larger species of 
fish common to the coast of New 
Zealand, we purpose to say little. 
The most common are the sperm 
whale (called in native language 
the Para Parana), several other spe- 
cies of whale, and the blue shark. 
Most of the crustacea known in 
Great Britain are common in New 
Zealand, with the exception of the 
lobster. Oysters, mussels, and 
cockles are plentiful, and the cray- 
fish unusually abundant. 

Canada and New Brunswick are 
remarkably prolific in fish, both salt 
and fresh; and the chief of the salt- 
water tribes is the almost universal 
cod. But the sea-fishing in New 
Brunswick is a government mono- 
poly, consequently he who would 
practise it has to slip his hand 
pretty freely into his pocket for 
the privilege. The appearance of 
a government fleet, the vessels 
painted uniformly white and green, 
is an exceedingly pretty sight. The 
Canadians use the same varieties 
of sea-net and lines as ourselves, 
and the cod (always taken with 
hook and line) is a profitable ar- 
ticle of commerce. The Canadian 
rivers and lakes abound with salmon, 
salmon-trout, pike, and other well- 
known fish. The most delicious 
fish, and one peculiar to North 
American waters, is the ‘ white-fish,’ 
very fat and oily, but of exquisite 
flavour. Its flesh is, as its name 
would denote, of a tempting white, 
and in flavour is something be- 
tween the gelatinous silver-side of 
a salmon and the softer part of a 
turbot. White-fish are in high 
favour with all Americans. They 
have a peculiar layer of rich fat 
along the back, like thick cream, 
which is considered a dainty. The 
way of taking them is by hook and 
line. They are not affected by cold, 
but thrive in it, and are caught in 
best perfection when there is plenty 
of ice. The weight of the ‘ white- 
fish’ is from two to nine or ten 
pounds, and it has many of the 
peculiar attributes of the salmon 
tribe. It is taken only on the Ame- 
rican continent. 

An article on the interesting and 
almost inexhaustible topic of British 
fisheries would most certainly be 
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incomplete without an allusion to a 
branch of them that will possibly 
startle many of our readers. We 
refer to the Scottish pearl fisheries. 
It is known that the ancient Romans 
secured large, and often very valu- 
able pearls on our English coast, 
and that they fetched high prices; 
but in our own times the majority 
of British pearls are furnished by 
the land of thistles and cakes. Many 
natives of Scotland, men, women, 
and children, turn a ‘ penny fee’ in 
the course of the year by these 
pearls; and we think they may 
therefore fairly be entitled to a 
word of passing notice. Besides, 
the pearls themselves are in reality 
more beautiful than would gene- 
rally be supposed; and, although 
the gatherers of them do not under- 
go the perils of the Ceylon divers, 
they yet have no inconsiderable 
amount of labour to perform before 
the pearls bring them the return 
which they so well merit for their 
toil. The most celebrated Scotch 
rivers for pearls are the Don, Teith, 
Earn, and Tay, although pearls are 
found more or less in most of the 
Scottish rivers which directly com- 
municate with the sea. 

Some of the Welsh mountain 
streams also contain pearls, but they 
are said to be inferior to those found 
in Scotland ; and they doubtless are 
so, since, on inquiry, we find they 
are not so well known in the jewel- 
lery trade. Some fine native pearls, 
both Scotch and Welsh, were ex- 
hibited in the International Exhibi- 
tion ; but, with the exception of a 
few spectators, really connoisseurs 
in these and the like matters, we 
did not observe that they attracted 
much attention, although they were 
most undoubtedly deserving of it. 
Some of the Scotch lochs yield 
pearls. We are told by one who 
should know, that the age of pearls 
is ascertained by the wrinkles or 
creases in the pearl shell, and that 
the same holds good of the pearl 
oysters collected in the Gulf of 
Ceylon. The same authority in- 
forms us that the oldest pearls are 
the best. We only give the asser- 
tion as it was made to us, and with- 
out vouching for the truth of it or 
the contrary, as we have had no 
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opportunity of judging from our 
own personal experience. It is cer- 
tain that the native pearls of Great 
Britain are really very fine, and 
that some of our rivers yield a 
tolerably considerable revenue in 
this way, although, like diamond- 
finding, there must of course be a 
great amount of uncertainty as to 
the value of the gems likely to be 
found; and there is this additional 
vexation in pearl-hunting, that those 
shells which appear the likeliest to 
contain good pearls often disap- 
point the promise, and vice versd. 
We have no certain data at hand as 
to the collective value of the pearl 
fisheries in Great Britain annually, 
although we can state that it amounts 
to a considerable number of thou- 
sand pounds sterling. 

The shell-fish yielding the ‘ British 
pearl’ is not, strictly speaking, an 
oyster, but a species of mussel, rather 
small than otherwise. There is a 
good pearl ground near Perth, and 
the annual yield is considerable. 
The pearls are extracted from the 
shell either by putrefaction, by the 
knife, or by parboiling the mussels 
until the shell gapes and opens. 
The last-mentioned method is per- 
haps the best. These pearls are rarely 
very large, and, like diamonds, they 
are found of all colours; the hand- 
somest in our estimation being those 
of a fine pure pinkish tint. None 
but a first-rate judge could tell the 
highest class of Scotch pearl from 
the Oriental ones ; and there is a fine 
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pearl in the British crown said to 
have been found in one of the rivers 
of Scotland. Pearls fetch a good 
market-price, and are sought after 
by foreigners. The Empress Eugénie 
and the Queen of Spain both, we 
believe, “—have some unusually fine 
specimens, as also our own Queen, 
and possibly more are worn in the 
best circles of our aristocracy than 
is known to any one, save and ex- 
cept the wearers themselves and 
the jewellers who supplied them. 
Besides which, it is tolerably cer- 
tain that many who think they pur- 
chase the Oriental purchase in reality 
the British gem. 

Having by this time reached the 
end of our tether, we must reluc- 
tantly leave a topic of profound in- 
terest and importance to all classes 
of the community, and in doing so 
would express a hope that the time 
is not far distant when all our British 
fisheries will be improved and de- 
veloped to the extent of which they 
are capable. An enormous amount 
of knowledge remains yet to be 
gleaned on the subject. The reports 
of the Commissioners appointed to 
make inquiry into so important a 
branch of our industrial commerce 
will do much, and public opinion 
and private energy combined will 
do even more, to throw light upon 
the matter. We are gradually sow- 
ing, in our dilatory English fashion, 
good seed upon a good ground. Let 
us hope that the generation to come 
may reap the harvest. . 

A: Bi 
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PARISH PRIEST. 


— 


TIl.—On PREACHING. 


REACHING is now the most 

conspicuous feature'in the priest’s 
work. His ability is measured by 
his sermons. In a shallower sense 
than the saying was intended to bear, 
and yet not without some true rela- 
tion to its meaning—‘ By his words 
he is justified, and by his words he 
is condemned.’ So handy and popu- 
lar, however, is this preaching test, 
that its exaggerated importance has 
created a reaction in some sections 
of the Church. It has provoked 
many to cry down the pulpit in 
comparison with the altar, and affect, 
both as hearers and preachers, a 
contempt for the sermon. Nodoubt 
some sermons are contemptible for 
their style, matter, or spirit; nay, 
perhaps for combined failure in 
these three things; yetit is difficult 
to overrate the real value of preach- 
ing. Any one who ,will be at the 
trouble to read the Acts of the 
Apostles may see the high place it 
took in the first spreading of Chris- 
tianity. The progress of their work 
is marked by preaching as distinct 
from visitation, discussion, catechiz- 
ing, teaching, or letters. The apos- 
tles not only exhorted the people, as 
any might who had something to 
say, but they frequently used a form 
of address which was so far related 
to a modern sermon, as it was an 
exposition of Scripture. St. Peter’s 
speech on the day of Pentecost is a 
sermon on Ps. xvi. ro. Indeed, re- 
ference would show that addresses 
based upon the Scripture, and 
charged with the Gospel of the 
Christ, «e., sermons, characterize 
the work of the apostles. 

Nothing, probably, will supersede 
them. We hear about the extension 
and influence of religious literature ; 
but type will never talk down tongue. 
The word, quick from the heart and 
bright with the eye, will hold its 
ground against the printed page, 
especially in a matter which con- 
cerns the life and death of the 
preacher and hearer alike. I do 
not refer merely to so-called extem- 
pore sermons, but to all natural 


utterances of the pulpit, whether 
penned or not. Nothing, indeed, can 
excuse the impudence of the priest 
who writes without serious thought, 
and then reads his bungling result 
with irreverent haste; but sermons 
prepared, and delivered with earn- 
estness, will never wholly fail, though 
they may break the laws of rhetoric 
and lack the show of reason. A 
good man’s natural devotion can 
override mistakes in his logic and 
austerity in his opinions. Let him 
be sincere. Let him prophesy ac- 
cording to the proportion of his 
faith, not in the fixed phrases of re- 
ligious language, or modernized 
Pauline fervour, but in his own 
thought-born words, and he will 
reach the hearts of some with con- 
secrated power. 

Still, it must be admitted that 
sermons are a by-word of dull pro- 
priety. And there must be a rea- 
son for this. Let us inquire what 
it is. 

In the first place every clergyman 
is expected to preach, though he 
may have no gift that way. And he 
preaches directly he has chipped his 
shell. He is promoted at a stride 
from the anxieties of a student to 
the authority of a public teacher. 
He is, too often, licensed to expound 
the Scriptures before he has done 
congratulating himself on conceal- 
ing his ignorance of them from the 
bishop’s examining chaplain. A 
work which requires ripe convic- 
tion, lucidity of thought, masterly 
acquaintance with the instruments 
of speech, and the grace of God, is 
committed to men, some of whom 
have never trained their own minds 
to utterance, never heard the sound 
of their own voices above conversa- 
tion pitch, except in a song or sport- 
ing cry, and who prepare their ser- 
mons with as little reverence as they 
would an after-dinner speech, and 
with less care. How can we wonder 
at the shallow jumble of ill-delivered 
second-hand piety, which wearies the 
thoughtless and distresses the de- 
vout souls in the congregation 
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penned up to listen to such as 
these ! 

There are many who might preach 
better than they do, but fail from 
pure shyness. They are sincere, but 
afraid of speaking as they feel. These, 
however, have a promise of better 
things within; there is growing hope 
that they will gather just confidence 
with years. Not so those who try 
to cover their heartlessness with an 
affectation of smart language. The 
most worldly sitter in a church pre- 
fers the man who saws respectfully 
through half an hour, to the crackler 
of small paradoxes, which are not 
witty enough to entertain the hearer, 
nor monotonous enough to let him 
sleep. 

Seater excuse which is some- 
times pleaded by the clergy for the 
dulness of their sermons is the same- 
ness of their topic. At that we will 
look more closely before long ; mean- 
while I enter my protest against the 
plea. There is really no necessary 
sameness in the topic. Alone, above 
all that can concern the body and 
the soul of man, this stands pre-emi- 
nent. It reaches beyond the horizon 
of his thought, and enters into the 
details of his labour. It looks back- 
wards into the origin of his spiritual 
being, and onwards to the Divine 
Imago. To return. Others say, How 
can we expect to be believed when 
the prisoner and the jury are identi- 
cal? How can we get a verdict 
when we ask the hearer to convict 
himself? I reply that this excuse 
for the non-reception, if not dulness, 
of a sermon, assumes a condemna- 
tory principle as the centre of all 
Christianity. There are preachers 
who make the kingdom of heaven 
revolve around that of hell, and 
take damnation as the focus of their 
Gospel teaching. There is a style 
of sermon which never cheers; 
which is worst when it is best, and 
most depressing at its highest flight. 
A good sermon has been defined as 
‘that which makes serious people 
uncomfortable.’ There is some truth 
in this, as there is inallerror; buta 
good sermon should have light and 
brightness init; and the fruit of the 
Spirit is, amongst other things, love, 
joy, and peace. Clergymen must 
not be surprised at the impotence 
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of their discourses when they take 
for granted that the congregation is 
as much below them in godliness as 
the pews are beneath the pulpit in 
height. 

I will not dwell upon the sense of 
pious conceit or shameful contempt, 
and therefore, in either case, barren- 
ness, which fills the churches of 
those who preach for gain—who 
handle the word of God so as to 
let seats in the building they have 
hired, instead of helping their hear- 
ers to sit down in the kingdom of 
God. And yet there,are some who 
preach for a living under sore pres- 
sure. They think that they must 
live, and they live by preaching to 
commonplace people, who bring 
their minds to church made up as 
to what is and what is not orthodox. 
Parsons know this very well, and in 
some cases shape their sermons so as 
not to lose pew-rents. They forget 
that they are ministers of Christ, 
and become instead ministers of the 
congregation—flatterers rather than 
prophets. They fancy that they are 
expected to colour their teaching 
according to the supposed views of 
those whom they address. A man 
sometimes does this, not for the 
people’s sake, but for his own; not 
that he may deal tenderly with 
Christian consciences, but that he 
may make things pleasant to‘ sitters.’ 
By degrees he sinks under this de- 
sire. He curses in secret. He blesses 
in public. He plays the old tune 
till his soul hates the sound of it. 
He dares not yield to the fire of in- 
spiration which sometimes, but with 
feebler, rarer visits, stirs his heart. 
If he did he would soon see his mi- 
nistry more blessed. But he will 
not try. He keeps the chariot of his 
sermon safely in the old ruts. He 
thinks that his daily bread is depen- 
dent upon this course. The children 
must be taught and clothed. The 
butcher must be paid. Mr. Tomp- 
kins must have no excuse for giving 
up his seat. So he quenches the 
freshening impulses of his life, and 
—heigho! let us draw the curtain— 
in the deepest and most deplorable 
sense he is dull, and adds his heavy 
contribution to the bulk of common- 
place sermons. 

Another cause of complaint against 
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sermons is their length. It is in- 
tolerable that when a man has evi- 
dently little to say he should be long 
saying it; but he who is really full 
of his message should make it one of 
the chief concerns of his preparation 
to deliver himself of no more than 
can be well digested in twenty 
minutes. This is especially import- 
ant in the morning. When a large 
part'of the congregation are midway 
between the spiritual exercise of the 
Liturgy and the physical entertain- 
ment of the Sunday dinner, it is 
monstrous for a man to take forty 
minutes over that which, with a 
little more labour and unselfishness, 
he could have presented in half that 
time. The thoughts of those in his 
flock who dine at one, wander on- 
ward with growing impatience as 
the sermon threatens to spoil the 
roast. All those who are in no hurry 
judge his production with that keen 
sense of critical ability which arrives 
in the first calm half hour after a 
late breakfast. From eleven to one 
comes the cream of mental morning 
energy. At first this is engaged 
in the suggestive richness of our 
Church’s Liturgy. Then the prayers 
are ended, the spring of devout at- 
tention is relaxed, and wits are wide 
awake in expectation or defiance 
towards the sermon. What chance 
of wholesome influence can the or- 
dinary preacher expect who accom- 
panies the slow minute hand of the 
white-faced clock beyond the long 
half hour? What can he be but 
dull, when he displays the monoto- 
nous movement, without the accu- 
racy, of the machine which measures 
the periods of his progress? When 
those who listen know that the tick- 
ing of the next five minutes will be 
like the ticking of the last, they gladly 
hear the penultimate warning, ‘In 
conclusion, brethren. . . .’ which, like 
the metallic gurgle inside the time- 
piece, heralds the approaching hour 
of release. 

Take another cause of the charge 
brought against ordinary sermons. 
See the stilted, artificial language 
in which they appear. So many 
sermons are alike that people know 
what is coming. First the text is 
read. I ask, in passing, why this 
should be always done eyen to 
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fulfil the condition of a sermon as 
an exposition of Scripture? How- 
ever, the text is read. Then the 
discourse—how often too discursive 
—has its three or four divisions, 
with a final attempt at application. 
There can be no fault found with a 
progressive arrangement; but the 
familiarity of its form in the pulpit, 
witnessed to by the number of ser- 
mons published for the ministry in 
‘skeleton, as if the anatomy of ser- 
mons were invariable, like that of 
their preachers, permits the recep- 
tive faculties to doze as heavily as if 
they were presented with a solemn 
utterance of monotonous confusion. 
Moreover, sermons too often appear 
in the language of a mere section 
of men in the religious world. 
There are phrases which you may 
be sure of hearing in a sermon and 
nowhere else. The stereotyped, re- 
peated, ‘ Brethren,’ ‘ My dear breth- 
ren,’ are seemly from the lips of an 
impassioned evangelist and ripe 
grey-headed pastor ; they may sound 
natural in any man of known impul- 
sive affectionate mind; but they are 
unnaturalin the mouth of an austere, 
exclusive dignitary, who expects to 
be capped by his parish, and ridicu- 
lous in that ofa feeble-minded young 
deacon, who blushes when he slides 
into the drawing-room at the hall, 
and is civilly turned inside out by a 
tough free-thinking cobbler whom 
he has called upon to convert. 

But we have more than passing 
phrases of professional address in 
some of those sermons to which I 
refer. Their whole structure and 
stuff is unlike ordinary language of 
any kind, literary or conversational. 
It is not high-wound, but saturated 
with a spiritualism whereby com- 
mon things are never spoken of out- 
right, but referred to in a pious 
periphrasis. It is as peculiar as the 
language of the turf or the markets, 
which may gratify experts, but de- 
ters the million. The position of 
many who have a taste for this style 
of pulpit oratory conceals from 
them that charm of the Gospel 
which, when Christ illustrated it by 
homely sights and things, made the 
common people hear him gladly. 
Having the good things of life pre- 
pared to their hand, they have no 
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conception of that vulgar depen- 
dence upon God which is needed 
when the cupboard is empty. They 
have prayed ‘Give us this day our 
daily bread, with the comfortable 
reflection that it was already upon 
their tables. Excluded by their 
social state from many of the rougher 
tests and trials of faith, they have 
created so many new devotional 
necessities, and an appetite for so 
peculiar a flavour in their spiritual 
food, that they and their preacher en- 
close a special atmosphere of Sunday 
sanctity within the walls of a build- 
ing quite separate from, and unlike, 
the vulgar air men breathe outside. 

Nay, the soundest and clearest 
professional composition is too often 
dull to the unlearned. Religion, 
they think (since they do think a 
little), may be a good thing for those 
who like it, and can give the time 
to it; but they decline the dish as a 
dainty above their station. Weighed 
down by the monotonous pressure 
of daily toil, they conceive Divine 
things to be too fine for their neces- 
sities, and prefer the coarse tangible 
pleasures of the world to the spiri- 
tual enjoyment of the sermon which 
prohibits them. Thus sermons are 
sometimes dull and distasteful from 
causes independent of their proper 
topic, ‘which always commands at- 
tention if it interests the preacher 
himself, and is presented with un- 
affected earnestness to the people. 

A word then about the object of 
sermons. We will look presently at 
the matter. Meanwhile, what should 
the preacher aim at? ‘The salva- 
tion of souls,’ would, I suppose, be 
the general reply. Certainly it is a 
grand thing to save a soul alive. I 
dare say, however, that some would 
not exactly object, with unqualified 
negative, to this definition,—but 
would like to put it into other 
words. Who can save souls but 
God only? I suppose no phrase 
could be chosen which would please 
all. While they agree that sermons 
are intended to make men better 
and more holy, each one has his own 
way of doing his part in the work. 

Still 1 make bold to ask, Is there 
a chief essential way? Can it be 
done by a cut-and-dried announce- 
ment of rewards and punishments, 
VOL, LXXI, NO, CCCCXXIY. 
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and the exhibition of a scheme for 
getting the first and avoiding the 
last? If this were so—if a sermon 
were merely the delivery of a settled 
message, or some definite good 
‘news,’ the town-crier might do the 
preaching of the Church. But it is 
not so. The message is partly de- 
pendent on the man. He must be 
something more than a_ herald. 
The herald may do his office well, 
with brass trumpet and puffed 
cheek, but with a cold or absent 
mind. He may bea Chartist in soul, 
and yet walk brilliant and effective 
among the Beefeaters of monarchy. 
But the preacher must love the 
kingdom of God; he must feel what 
he says, and say much that he feels. 
It isa small thing for him to blare 
out texts about the justice and the 
mercy of God, unless he apprehends 
the inexorable laws of retribution, 
and that love which makes us active 
and patient for the sake of others. 
If he be a preacher of the Gospel, 
he must himself be able to separate 
between a man and his faultss—he 
must be ready to bear with, if pos- 
sible to love, the one, while he de- 
plores and denounces the other. 

There is no Divine statement, no 
concentrated sentence of inspiration, 
the delivery of which enables the 
preacher to discharge his office. 
But is there no focal aim for him ? 
is there nothing towards which all 
preachers may equally strive, though 
they vary in brain power and in the 
faculties of speech? Is there no 
common bond, nothing which justi- 
fies or excuses the saying, that the 
message is the same though the 
man be different? Iam sure there 
is. There is one golden centre at 
which the priest may always aim in 
helping to bring men to God. He 
must aim at the truth, at absolute 
truth in all sayings and doings with 
which he is at all concerned, espe- 
cially the relationship between God 
and man. In reading the Gospels 
this must strike a simple, thought- 
ful mind as the first and last aim of 
Him who is the priest’s head, the 
Fount of his grace, the Founder of 
his mission. When called upon to 
plead in the august crisis of His life, 
when He looked beyond the pushing 
crowd in the justice hall onwards to 
NN 
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the bright triumph of God’s cause, 
when Heseemed to weigh every word, 
as if He spake an afterthought aloud, 
far away from the hot strife of this 
small place, He said, ‘To this end 
was I born, and for this cause came 
I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth.’ Many other 
of His sayings, to the same purpose, 
will come into the mind, or may be 
found in the Gospels. I will men- 
tion one more, and that is the crown- 
ing repeated characteristic of His 
final charge, that His apostles and 
disciples should not be left alone, 
but that He would send them the 
‘ Spirit of truth,’ who should ‘ guide 
them into all truth.’ 

Here then we have the aim of the 
preacher—of all Christians, indeed— 
but most plainly of the officer in 
that body to whom the Spirit of 
Truth is promised as the final flower 
of God’s blessing. 

We will look presently at the sub- 
jectofthesermon. Weare nowtrying 
to fix in our minds a just sense of its 
aim—of the one highest purpose of 
all preaching, which drags all others, 
however noble, behind it in its 
train. The object of the preacher is 
not so much to save souls, or to 
glorify God, or to destroy the works 
of the devil, as to promote that which 
does all these things at once, z.e., 
promote Truth, and the love of it. 
Let him set that before him, and 
though he stumble and fall, though 
he be not worthy to sit in sackcloth 
within the threshold of heaven, and 
see the bright Lord pass by once in 
ten thousand years, yet in so far as 
he honestly seeks truth in anything, 
so far is he a quick and hopeful fel- 
low-worker with that Lord. 

Let it be the one absorbing object 
of the priest to promote the cause of 
truth, not by its defence, but by its 
acceptance. He is not called to 
support the statement of the Holy 
Bible as Bible, or the structures 
of ancient churchmen as catholic. 
Whatever is already said that is 
true, whether it be with continuous 
incessant richness as in the Bible, 
or with intermittent utterance as 
in the Church, will remain. The 
preacher can neither harm nor help 
it. The word will not pass away. 
He need not spend his strength in 
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its defence. It needs no earthworks 
such as his poor hands can throw 
up. It can safely stand naked on 
the battle-plain. It needs not the 
shield of the surplice or the silk. 
Let the preacher illustrate, exem- 
plify, enforce, what Christian facts 
he may feel himself in possession 
of, but by no means let him defend 
them. Facts will defend themselves, 
ay, and him too, if he will stick to 
them. The work of the preaching 
priest, however, is not only to teach 
what he knows, but to seek, and 
urge others to seek for fuller, whiter 
light. Sameness of the topic! Must 
there not ever be a keen, quick, and 
buoyant interest in leading the soul 
and brain of his day, in helping to 
consecrate the labour and science of 
his fellows with the flavour of sin- 
cerity and truth? And how much 
more vivid and absorbing his work 
becomes in a time when the Church 
and the world simmer with inquiry 
and conjecture! Surely then the 
priest, above all men, should strive 
and pray that he may temper and 
guide the current of free thought, 
clinging tight to truth himself, pro- 
testing against the conceit and 
idolatry of opinions, keeping, and 
persuading others to keep, good faith 
in controversy, and endurance under 
provocation. 

To descend from ‘the great princi- 
ples of Gospel preaching to what 
may be called more practical ser- 
mon-work, we still find love of 
truth the one prevailing motive of 
his calling. His business is to 
sanctify the concerns of common 
life with the spirit of truth, to make 
them more fair, more honest, more 
holy, more divine. He is a good 
preacher who can make the cobblers 
in his congregation patch with more 
care, and the children spell and sum 
with more pains, not for fear of 
losing customers or getting the cane, 
but simply because it becomes a 
Christian cobbler and a Christian 
child to do his best. 

And because the priest, in order 
to enforce all this, whether seem- 
ingly great or small, has not only 
such knowledge of the relationship 
between God and man, as a heathen 
might guess out, but the life and 
death of One who redeemed the 
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world, and yet worked at a bench, 
what a career is his! Both his 
aims and his materials are sublime. 
Is this stale? Is this a dull and 
dreary tune to play? For God’s 
sake let him rise out of the grinding 
monotony of religious repetition, 
and mount to a conception of his 
divine and many-coloured work. 
While the world frets with inquiry 
around him, while the thoughtless 
gape at polysyllables, but the 
thoughtful are honestly asking, 
‘What does the Church teach?’ let 
him set these aims before him, let 
him use these materials, and preach 
and be blessed. Blessed from within 
by the working of the Spirit of 
truth, who has his temple in our 
bodies, and stirs with glad pulse 
when he feels that he is asked to 
lead the man up towards the stature 
of God’s sons. Blessed from with- 
out when he reads here and there 
an answering glance of gratefulness 
from the same Spirit looking out of 
the eyes of his fellow. 

Here and there, I say. For the 
Church has been so heavily drugged 
with stale theological physic, that 
he will find a sympathetic hearing 
only among the thoughtful, or those 
in whom the spirit of reverent 
thought has been aroused. I mean 
most especially those who are re- 
fined by liberal education, and those 
among the uneducated who are 
refined by nature. ‘These last are 
probably the least in number. The 
higher principles of life descend. 
The cities of Asia and Europe were 
the first to apprehend and to retain 
the Gospel. We may talk of the 
rude fishermen of Galiiee ; but John, 
who was his Master’s friend, had no 
coarse brain or spirit, though his 
hands may have been hard with the 
oar, and his coat frayed with the net. 

In these days, however, the 
‘working classes,’ as they are called, 
provide some of the freshest, simplest 
learners in religion. They have not 
the drawback of conventional dog- 
matism to check their appetites; 
they have not the terror of religious 
anathema to cowe their inquiries. 
But these are few in comparison to 
the crowds of uneducated people 
who are tolerant enough, but never 
think. These commonplace Chris- 
tians like a lively presentation of the 
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topics and doctrines with which 
they have grown familiar, just as 
once they created a demand for pro- 
digies and miracle plays; like as, 
eighteen hundred years ago, when 
wonders were cheap, the common- 
place Jews asked fora sign. Well, 
the preaching of truth will reach 
them in time, and they will learn 
how agreeable it is to the deeper 
sense of that Scripture which happily 
they have been told to revere, even 
by the shallowest of its expounders. 
I say happily; for the dogged ob- 
structive attitude of many priests is 
not without a wholesome use. It 
is in some measure a drag upon the 
irreverence and impetuosity of these 
days. 

The true preacher—he who aims 
not here and there for special re- 
sults, but believes in God the Father 
Almighty, and is persuaded that He 
will see to the results if he himself 
will only seek and teach the truth— 
is not cast down at the slow pro- 
gress of the word. He possesses a 
reserve of spiritual stimulant able 
to carry him bravely onwards. His 
aim is clear. He knows what he is 
doing. His duty is often dull and 
distasteful, but it is distinct, and 
therefore to be done with secure and 
buoyant heart. Let him preach on, 
though he be not welcomed with 
crowded applause. 

Above all, let him use the Bible 
as the store of his working tools. 
There are earnest men who resent the 
dry preparations of dead theology, 
and seeing them set thick with 
texts and scriptural phrases, are 
tempted to make their sermons 
lively by the aid of science. ‘The 
preacher, however, must not enter- 
tain his hearers with experiments in 
ologies and gases. He must stick 
to the Bible and the grace of God. 
While truth is the preacher’s aim, 
the Bible must be his bow and 
arrow. ‘The speciality of the ser- 
mon is that it be scriptural. It is 
neither an ecclesiastical essay, nor & 
warm exhortation. It is scriptural. 
It appeals to and depends for its 
efficacy upon the omnipotent in- 
fluence which we call the Word of 
God, and which is prominent in the 
Holy Scriptures. 

There we have set forth, with a 
vividness which has won the love 
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even of those who miss its deeper 
lessons, the divine revelation; there 
we see the world through God’s 
eyes. We have the true relation- 
ship between Him and us, His 
awful and gigantic dealings with 
the nations of the earth, the touching 
homeliness and intimacy of His pre- 
sence by the fireside and the bed. 
This is often unconsciously accepted. 
It is wonderful to think how the 
Bible, aided by its own spirit, which 
is God’s, often hindered by commen- 
tators, attacked by unbelievers, has 
made and is making its way in the 
world. It is the word of God, work- 
ing with a central energy and unex- 
pected forms of influence which 
amaze us if we will reflect upon them. 
It characterizes civilized Christian- 
ity; it is the common tie of western 
sentiment and language. It belongs 
to those races which open the mar- 
kets of Asia, which supersede the 
savage, which eat their way into the 
inner mysteries of Africa, which stir 
the ocean with their steam screws 
and lay another horizon of funnel 
smoke between the round edge of 
the world and the hollow clouds 
above. The Bible is the one chain 
which unites Christendom. It is 
needless for the preacher to defend 
it. Let him use it, the Old Testa- 
ment and the New; the Old, which 
shows us the homes and hearts 
of the past, the same sins and 
struggles as now debase the fleshly 
and stir the spiritual mind; the 
New, which reveals the perfect union 
between God and man, and the glo- 
rious possibilities of sanctified hu- 
man nature. 

Nor let the preacher weary him- 
self and his hearers about the details 
of its complicated inspiration. The 
drift of the book lies one way. Just 
as the strong wind may sweep the 
face of the country in one direction, 
and yet a leaf here and there fall 
beneath the tree in another, so is it 
with the Bible. The man who, neat 
pocket compass in hand, proves that 
the falling leaf sloped towards the 
west, and then questions the direc- 
tion of the air which bends the tree- 
tops down with common ‘obeisance 
towards the east, is no wiser than he 
who gads about with a handful of 
stray texts from the path and posi- 
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power and authority of the Bible, 
or tries to prove that he did not find 
them where they lay. Let the 
preacher leave these little flutters of 
divergence alone, and trust gladly 
to the great current of inspiration 
which blows throughout the book. 
There will always be small varia- 
tions which put out the estimate of 
small seers. I have often thought 
that the Holy Bible is very like 
the weather. The face of the sky 
and the coming of the shower are 
associated with His word in the 
parabolic language of Scripture. 
Both the Bible and the weather come 
from God. Both are incessantly 
interesting, important, and perplex- 
ing. The weather concerns all. 
It regulates the march of an army 
and the temper of a sage. It saves 
kingdoms and spoils the hay. It 
affects the tripping of a May dance 
and the ripening of a people’s food. 
The smallest has an opinion or a 
voice aboutit. It baffles the acumen 
of the wisest, and gratifies the wit of 
the silliest. Its laws are often mis- 
taken by those who have watched 
and used it longest, and to whom, 
such as to fishermen, its right un- 
derstanding is meat and drink. 
These are most careful to read its 
signs, most opposed to scientific as- 
sistance when at first offered, most 
ready to use it when at last tried. 
So is it with the Bible. It concerns 
all. It exercises the divine in his 
study and the widow in her garret. 
It speaks to the growing hero and 
the dying slave. It is a fact about 
which all have their opinions ; those 
who read it most and depend upon 
it most being often the most mis- 
taken and fierce in their opposition 
to any one who shows a more excel- 
lent way to understand its word. 

And as it is the work of the man 
of science to investigate the laws of 
the weather, so is it for the priest 
to seek for and to teach the great 
principles of inspiration, especially 
in the Bible. 

I now come down to the minor 
phases of preaching—the prepara- 
tion, the style, and the delivery of 
sermons, With the times and places 
best fitted for them. 

There are, technically, three kinds 
of preaching —extempore, from 
notes, and from manuscript. The 
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highest ideal of preaching precludes 
all special preparation of sentences 
and words. You can’t imagine 
John the Baptist taking a velvet 
sermon-case out of his pocket. But 
a ready tongue is commoner than a 
divine spirit, and is often rather a 
vice than a gracious gift. In fact, 
fluency of speech seems frequently 
to drain away what little sense the 
brain may have originally contained. 
Few men have an abundance both 
of words and wits. Many a man of 
deep sense and humour is not ready 
with his tongue. He has to pick his 
words out of his brains and sort 
them with slow care. The ordinary 
confident extempore preacher, how- 
ever, keeps his mouth full of them. 
Thus it is no great effort for him to 
preach. So many times a week a 
sortof dominical habit sets the flow of 
sentence going in a certain or uncer- 
tain sequence for half-an-hour, and 
the sermon is delivered. The noble 
exceptions to this class—the messen- 
gers from the living, warm-hearted 
Lord—those who bring things new 
and old out of their treasure-house 
with flashing speed and burning force, 
only make commonplace extempore 
preaching more useless and dis- 
tressing. I know that some urge its 
practice, especially with the poor, 
because ‘it keeps their eyes open, 
and they wonder where it all comes 
from.’ It is very easy, however, to 
put.down the men who cannot say 
ten sentences without a book, as 
dumb dogs; but in fact they are 
the barking dogs which don’t bite. 
Quiet men often get the deepest 
hold of their congregations. 

It is mere idleness to set up ex- 
tempore preaching, as such, against 
a written sermon, however earnestly 
delivered. Indeed the written ser- 
mon may have more of the spirit 
which is supposed to characterize 
the unwritten than the readiest 
speech. It may spring more truly 
out of the man’s heart, and be re- 
cognized as warm with kindred sym- 
pathy by those who have ears to 
hear. 

I do not know which is worse, 
empty success or empty failure. 
The first makes you angry, the 
second nervous. There are extem- 
pore preachers who stagger and 
gasp from the text to the ascription. 
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Even the coldest written sermon, 
which threatens no collapse or ver- 
bal struggles, is better than a 
broken, bookless utterance in which 
you hear the sound of the dry pump 
handle going in the preacher’s inside, 
and récognize the stock religious 
sentences with which he fills up 
gaps in the intermittent thread of 
his discourse. He has no right thus 
to risk the life of even the meanest 
sermon. Your ready talker at least 
assures you that there will be no 
catastrophe in the pulpit. His ser- 
mon may be empty, but it moves 
out of sight as fast as it arrives, and 
does not expire in agonies before 
your face. 

Still, even with these warnings, 
as every priest may be called upon 
to address a congregation without 
book, he should at least try whether 
he has the power to do so. He may 
prefer to preach written sermons ; 
but he should never be cgntent at 
their success unless able to acquit 
himself creditably without manu- 
script. If possible, he should never 
trust to the single paper plank. I 
believe that almost any man might, 
with some pains, preach a fair ‘ ex- 
tempore’ sermon. I would not have 
him do so often, even if he has done 
it pretty well, but he should try; 
and I venture to offer a few hints 
which will serve for the making of a 
speech in any place, and may there- 
fore be laid before the general 
reader. Fix on your subject. Do 
not merely settle on a text. Take a 
subject. Get it well within the scope 
of the mind’s eye. Let there be a 
leading idea which shall pervade the 
whole structure. Have an impres- 
sion to make, an object to gain; or, 
altogether hold your peace. Write 
down the heads of your speech or 
sermon, and keep them distinct in 
your mind. Letall the divisions be 
connected, but let each contain a 
thought. Then review the struc- 
ture at odd times. Call it before 
you in the street—under interrup- 
tion. Ask suddenly for portions of 
it, and their places. Do not cram 
up to the last. Let the whole ripen 
in the mellowing warmth of uncon- 
scious mental heat. Give it time to 
grow; and when the hour comes it 
will be ready. But though you 


should be able to recall it by a 
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thought, do not summon it too 
often, especially on the edge of its 
delivery. If you do, you will pro- 
bably grow nervous. It will seem 
as if you were bearing a loaded 
piece about with you, which an un- 
toward chance might let off too 
soon. I have seen parsons carry an 
evening sermon about full cock all 
Sunday. You could see by their 
absent manner that the instrument 
was in hand and the finger on the 
trigger. 

One great difficulty in extempore 
preaching is how to end. Though 
it is unadvisable to learn the words 
of any other portion of your speech 
or sermon, the final sentence may 
well be committed to memory, or 
you may find the thing fall suddenly 
lame at last, and be compelled to 
limp feebly up to the goal for which 
you set briskly off. Thus the effect 
of a vigorous career is marred by a 
slow and degrading decease. The 
end should be decided. The final 
sentence should be finished off like 
a bird handsomely shot, and not 
flutter down with a broken wing, 
smitten with the stroke of conclu- 
sion, but tiring the pursuer with 
irritating useless tenacity. 

Many clergymen preach from 
notes. A sermon thus delivered 
requires much preparation, and has 
its deceptive phases. The notes 
should be no more than signs for 
clusters of thought—pegs to hang 
divisions upon—and be as short as 
possible. Full notes tempt a man 
who is groping for words to catch 
up a mouthful. Thus he uses them 
wastefully to fill up gaps, and is 
himself left gaping after the delivery 
of some well-worded passage. You 
must not use notes like a horse in a 
walking tour, to be mounted when 
you feel tired. 

Both extempore preaching and 
that from notes is said to require 
more preparation than a written 
sermon. I think not. The written 
sermon should be prepared as if for 
delivery without manuscript. The 
end should be seen before the be- 
ginning is put upon paper. When 
the whole has settled itself into 
shape, and been ripened into sweet- 
ness, the preacher should write it off 
with the image of a congregation 
before him. He should preach it 
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with his pen, then go over it with a 
pruning knife to cut out straggling 
shoots and trim even the twigs of 
promise. After this, he should read 
it several times, and not merely 
put in the right punctuation, but 
mark the pauses so legibly that his 
eye can catch them with a glance. 
All this mechanical labour is avoided 
in the extempore sermon, but surely 
is worth spending in so grave a 
business as that of the preaching 
priest. One chief drawback to ex- | 
tempore preaching is tautology and 
lax language. This the man who 
writes his sermon has no excuse for, 
except in his natural inability to 
think and speak with strength. 

We may now pass on to the subject 
of preparation generally, especially 
of a manuscript sermon, the charac- 
teristics of which we have not yet 
examined. In composing a sermon 
the preacher should first have some- 
thing to say. But suppose a priest 
who has to preach next Sunday owns 
to himself that he does not feel any 
interest in his sermon. What shall 
he do? Shut his door, say his 
prayers, mend his pen, and then 
write his best, though the business 
be against the grain, and has to be 
done, simply because it is his duty 
to preach. Depend upon it a down- 
right manly effort to perform a dis- 
agreeable task well will result in 
something the doer need not be 
ashamed of. I believe this is the 
best advice. Supposing, however, 
that a priest finds himself under an 
engagement to preach more sermons 
than he can make, he must obvi- 
ously preach those which are ready 
made. This alternative is provided 
against in the Book of Homilies, and 
the principle there admitted may 
well allow a priest to deliver other 
printed sermons which have an es- 
tablished reputation for sound doc- 
trine. But let him preach them 
from the printed page. Let him 
have nothing to do with advertised 
manuscripts and lithographs, the 
only recommendation to which is 
their assistance in deceiving the con- 
gregation I am sure that it is 
better, both before God and the 
people, for a priest to read another 
man’s sermon, undisguisedly, out of 
a printed book, and to risk the 
charge of incapacity, than to assume 
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the authorship of another man’s work 
with the most thrilling success. 

A man, however, might read ser- 
mons of accepted goodness in his 
pulpit, and yet write as he found 
the steam generated in his own 
boiler. There would be much sense 
in this arrangement. Only let him 
prophesy according to the propor- 
tion of faith. If that be small his 
sermon will be small, but it will be 
honest. He may not feel much, but 
he does not say what he does not 
feel. He must not shame his soul 
by trying to enrich his lean dough 
with plums of other men’s piety. 
Let him be a genuine and not a 
counterfeit preacher. A good shil- 
ling is better than a bad sovereign. 
So much for the men who complain 
that they have little or nothing to say. 

There are others dumb with ful- 
ness. They do not know what to 
say, because at some times a thou- 
sand desires buzz within them like 
a swarm of bees, and crowd for ut- 
terance; at others the chamber of 
the brain is empty, and the fire of 
the heart is low. ‘They should seize 
the moment while the fit is on them, 
and jot down the key words to a 
cluster of fresh thoughts before the 
effervescence is off. Thus they catch 
the full vision of a sermon, and nail 
itdown with the pen. Never mind 
the niceties, they may come after- 
wards; the thing is there, the vivid 
key word which unlocks the casket 
of thought. A man may thus have 
a store of sermons, articles, and 
speeches, laid up in the granary of 
his mind, to be used when they are 
ripe; for no sermon thus begotten 
can be forced into full-grown health. 
If a man uses on Sunday the concep- 
tion of the previous week, it will be, 
at the best, but a seven days’ child. 
He should let it come to the birth 
in due time. 

A line about style. The true 
priest is natural. He does not use 
words of which he does not see the 
fitness. He is not afraid of plain 
English. Above all, he studies the 
English Bible. How simply it speaks 
about the loftiest matters! What a 
strong sound there is in its sen- 
tences, what ignorance of niceties, 
what respect for human passion, 
what knowledge of kisses and tears, 
hatred and love! How sweet its 
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breath, how kind its voice, how 
warm its touch, how firm its gripe, 
how deep its love, how hot its anger! 
Ay, let the preacher of God’s word 
read his Bible; there he will find no 
scented worship of nice fashion, no 
tinkling of pretty sentences, but the 
fresh utterance of God in all the 
tongues of nature and revelation, 
whether it be the mourning of the 
dove or the riot of the thunder- 
storm, the silent voice of the con- 
science or the divine frenzy of the 
prophet. The preacher who would 
speak from God should keep him- 
self ever within the sweet, clear at- 
mosphere of the Bible, so that he 
may speak, not with a small strained 
mimicry of its style, but an uncon- 
scious echo of its spirit. 

Again, the true preacher uses 
‘we’ rather than ‘ you’ in his ser- 
mons. He does not start up in the 
pulpit and fire a hundred-barrelled 
pistol in the faces of his flock; but 
he rejoices with those that rejoice, 
and weeps with those that weep. 
Not that he cannot use ‘ you’ with 
pointed fire; but he shrinks from 
the exalted air of spiritual immu- 
nity from all temptation which 
marks the stilted saint. 

A good sermon does not need to 
be shouted out into space like the 
cry of a man from a housetop, who 
lifts up his voice at a venture. It 
should be delivered with discrimi- 
nation. There is the blunderbuss 
preacher and there is the rifle 
preacher. The first makes a noise, 
the other a hit. Distinctness and 
decision are better than the loudest 
broadsides discharged at random. 
Any youth can let off a loaded piece, 
but it takes a marksman to strike 
the ringing centre. There need not, 
however, be a pointed application 
of every sermon. Some men bring 
this forward at the end with mono- 
tonous punctuality. It is well if 
you can to draw the rays of thought 
to a bright and warm focus; but, as 
a rule, the sermon, if applicable, will 
apply itself. The preacher need 
not display an adhesive appendix, 
which he himself touches not with 
one of his fingers, but tries to stick 
upon slippery and reluctant hearers. 

Many preachers fail by neglecting 
the simplest rules of delivery. They 
dash off into the sermon before the 
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congregation has settled itself down. 
The preacher should pause; he 
should let the ears of attention have 
time to open and erect themselves 
before he begins. When a man 
wishes to listen to a sermon he ad- 
justs himself to his seat. The head 
and the heart are sometimes more 
affected than we like to confess by 
the posture of the less honourable 
body. 

Do not suppose, however, that the 
quiet delivery of the first few sen- 
tences of a sermon is enough. There 
must be pauses sufficiently long to 
let the sluggish faculties of the hearer 
catch up the main body of the lesson. 
Foreign preachers know this well 
enough. I have seen an eloquent 
Italian bishop sit down in the middle 
of his sermon, wipe his face slowly 
at a division of his subject, and drink 
a glass of red wine in the pulpit, 
when a minute’s pause would do 
himself and his hearers good. 
At these opportunities suppressed 
coughs were let off, a spasm of re- 
strained fidgetiness went through 
the congregation, most took a pinch 
of snuff, and then the preacher and 
people joined issue again with re- 
freshed intelligence. 

English preachers should study 
repose; they are awkward and ner- 
vous. An old citizen, who fre- 
quented the Golden Lecture, and was 
a connoisseur of sermons, said to me 
once that a preacher who could snuff 
a candle with interest and precision 
in the middle of his discourse would 
win the confidence of any congrega- 
tion. There is much sense in this 
test. Nothing of the kind is worse 
than to see your religious instructor 
occupied with a knot in a string 
while you are waiting for the word 
of wisdom below. How can the 
stream of grace flow down with 
serene effect, from him to you, if 
every spare shred of his attention 
and energy is obviously devoted to 
the straightening of some lop-sided 
bands ? 

As to the times and places for 
preaching, there might be more elas- 
ticity in the Church of England’s 
system than at present. Now, no 
sermon can be preached by itself, or 
with a short grace or prayer; but, in 
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the morning at least, comes at the 
end of three accumulated services. 
In many churches these are piled 
one upon another, and disposed of 
slowly by parson and clerk, who 
labour alternately {one above the 
other’s head like top and bottom 
sawyers in a timber-yard. How 
hard is this upon our noble Liturgy ! 
how hard upon the sermon! Why 
should not those who wish to hear a 
sermon be allowed to do so without 
affecting an hour’s previous devo- 
tion? Why should those who simply 
wish to pray be compelled to listen 
to a sermon when they have done 
their prayers? Happily, the thick 
air of English custom, nowhere 
more heavy than in the religious 
world, has been moved of late by 
the Popular Evening Services in 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. 
It shows a great stir to see their 
mighty naves, long trodden only by 
gangs of gaping sight-seers, in the 
charge of a beadle, bright with lis- 
tening faces, and brimming with 
the music of prayer and praise. 

There is much to be said for the 
street preacher, who delivers his 
message without beadle or bell, and 
speaks to those very recusants whom 
the tenant of the cushioned pulpit 
blames for their absence. A course 
of unprotected sermons would do 
many a sheltered preacher good. 
Let him step out of the system of 
revolving clerks, vergers, and pew- 
openers, of which he is the sun, and 
try to say a few wholesome human 
words about the kingdom of heaven 
to the ‘ masses’ of whom we hear so 
much. 

Street preaching is absurdly sub- 
versive of experience. The preacher 
has frequently to begin without a 
congregation. Once I saw a parson, 
six feet high, commence a course of 
out-door sermons to two children 
playing at battledore and shuttle- 
cock; but he had a large attentive 
audience before he had done. 

As to preaching in theatres, there 
is a smack of attractive incongruity 
about the business which makes me 
suspect that the people who go one 
week to hear a sermon in a theatre, 
would come the next to see a play 
in a church, 

H. J. 





